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An Account of the Behaviour and Execution of Lord RALME= 
| RINO, andthe Earloef KILMARNOCK, on Tower-Hill, 


Hig 2 Treaſon, Auguſt 18, 1746. 


N the morningof their execution, about fix o clock, 
a troop of life-· guards, one of horſe grenadiers, 
and 1000 of the foot guards, marched to attend the 
execution. About cight o'clock the ſheriffs of Lon- 
don, with their officers, went to the Tranſport-office 
on Tower-hill, hired by them for the reception of the 
lords before they ſhould be conducted to the ſcaffold, 
At ten o'clock the block was fixed on the ſtage, - 
and covered with black cloth. Soon after their cof- 
fins were brought; on the Earl of Kilmarnock's was 
a plate with this inſcription, Gulielmus Comes fe 
Kilmarnock decollatus 18 Aug. 746, Etat. ſua 42. 


and on Lord Balmerino's, Arthurus Dominus de Bal- 


merino decollatus 18 Aug. 1745, Etat. ſua 58, At 
a quarter after ten the ſheriffs went in proceſſion to 
the outward gate of the Tower, and after knocking 
at it ſome time, a warder within aſked, Who's there? 
the officer without replied, The Sheriffs of London 
and Middleſex. The warder then aſked, Waat do 
they want ? the officer anſwered, the bodies of Wa. 
Kilmarnock, and L. eee Then the lieute- 
nant of the Tower, with the E. of Kilmarnock, and 
major White with L. Balmerino, came tothe gate, and 

15 ; were 
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4. LORD BALMERINO,!&c. fer Treaſon. 


were delivered to the ſheriffs, who, as is uſual, ſaid 
God bleſs king George; to which Kilmarnock aſ- 
ſented by a bow, and Balmerino ſaid, God bleſs 
king 8. | 85 

Soon after the proceſſion began; and when they 
had paſſed thro' the lines into the area of the circle 
formed by the guards, the paſſage was cloſed, and 
the troops of horſe drew 55 behind the foot, The 
lords were conducted into ſeparate apartments in the 
houſe, facing the ſteps of the ſcaffold; their friends 
being admitted to ſee them. The E. of Kilmarnock 
was attended by the Rev. Mr. Foſter, and the Rev. 
Mr. Hume, and the chaplain of the Tower; and 
another clergyman of the church of England accom- 
panied L. Balmerino ; on entering the door (hearing 
ſeveral of the ſpectators aſk eagerly, which is L. 
Balmerino?) he anſwered ſmilingly, I am L. Bal- 
merino, gentlemen, at your fervice. 

After which L. Balmerino, purſuant to his re- 
queſt, being admitted to confer with the Earl, firſt 
thanked him for the favour, and then aſked, “ if his 
lordſhip knew of any order figned by the prince 
(meaning the Pretender's ſon to give no quarter at 
the battle of Culloden ?” And the earl anſwering, 


No; the L. Balmerino added, Nor I neither, and 


ec therefore it ſeems to be an invention to juſtify their 
own murders.” The earl replied, “he did not think 
this a fair inference, becauſe he was informed, after 
he was a priſoner at Inverneſs, by ſeveral officers, 
that ſuch an order, figned George Murray, was in 
the duke's cuſtody.” “ George Murray! ſaid 
Lord Balmerino, then they ſhould net charge it on 


the prince,” Then he took his leave, embracing L. 


Kilmarnock, with the ſame kind of noble and ge- 
nerous compliments as he. had uſed before, My 
dear L. Kilmarnock, Iam only ſorry that I cannot pay 


this 


* * 
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this reckoning alone; once more farewell for ever!“ 
and returned to his own room. | | 
The earl then with the company kneeling down, 
joined in a prayer delivered by Mr. Foſter ; after 
which having fat a few moments, and taking a ſe- 
cond refreſhment of a bit of bread and a glafs of 
wine, he expreſſed a defire that L. Balmerino might / 
go firſt to the ſcaffold ; but being informed that this 
could not be, as his lordſhip was named firſt in the 
warrant ; he appeared ſatisfied, ſaluted his friends, 
ſaying, he ſhould make no ſpeech on the ſcaffold, 
but defired the miniſters to aſſiſt him in his laſt mo- 
ments, and they accordingly, with other friends, 
_ proceeded with him to the ſcaffold. The multitude 
who had been long expecting to ſee him on ſuch an 
awful occcafion, on his firſt appearing on the ſcaffold 
dreſt in black, with a countenance and demeanor, 
teſtifying great contrition, ſhewed the deepeſt ſigns 
of commiſeration and pity ; and his lordſhip, at the 
ſame time, being ſtruck with ſuch a variety of dread- 
ful objects at once, the multitude, the block, his 
coffin, the executioner, the inſtrument offs. death, 
turned about to Mr. Hume and ſaid, Hume! this is 
terrible ; tho' without changing his voice or counte- 
nance _ | of 
After putting up a ſhort prayer, concluding with 
a petition for his majeſty K. George, and the royal 
family, in verification of his declaration in his ſpeech, 
his lordſhip embraced, and took his laſt leave of his 
friends. The executioner, who before had ſome- 
thing adminiſtered to keep him from fainting, was 
ſo affected with his lordſhip's diſtreſs, and the awful- 
neſs of the ſcene, that, on aſking him forgiveneſs, 
he burſt into tears. My lord bid him take courage, 
giving bim at the ſame time a purſe with five gut» *' 
neas, and telling him he would drop his handker- | 
„ chief 
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chief as a fignal for the ſtroke, He proceeded, 
with the help of his gentleman, to make ready for 
the block, by taking off his coat, and the bag from 
his hair, which was then tucked up under a napkin 
cap, but this being made up ſo wide as not to keep 
up his long hair, the making it leſs occaſioned a 
little delay ; his neck being laid bare, tucking down 
the collar of his ſhirt and waiſtcoat, he kneeled 
down on a black cuſhion at the block, and drew his 
cap over his eyes, in doing which, as well as in 
putting up his hair, his hands were obſerved to 
ſhake ; but, either to ſupport himſelf, or as a more 
eonvenient poſture for devotion, he happened to lay 
both his hands upon the block, which the executi- 
oner obſerving, prayed his lordſhip to let them fall, 


| leſt they ſhould be mangled or break the blow. He 


was then told that the neck of his waiſtcoat was in 
the way, upon which he roſe, and with the help of 
a friend t ok i off, and the neck being made bats 
to the ſhoulders, he kneeled down as before. In 
the mean time, when all things were ready for the 
execution, and the black bays which hung over the 
rails of the ſcaffold having, by direction of the co- 

nel of the guard, or the ſheriffs, been turned up, 
that the people might ſee all the circumſtances of the 
execution; in about two minutes (the time he be- 
fore fixed) after he kneeled down, his lordſhip drop» 

ing his handkerchief, the executioner at once ſever- 
ed his head from his body, except only a ſmall part 
of the ſkin, which was immediately divided by a gen- 
tle ſtroke; the head was received in a piece of red 
| barze, and, with the body, immediately ou into 
the cofhn. 

While this was doing, the Lord Balmerino, after 
having ſolemnly recommended himſelt to the mercy 
of the Almighty, converſed chearfully with his 

friends, 
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friends, refreſhed himſelf twice with a bit of bread 
and a glaſs of wine, and deſired the company to 
drink to him “ ain degrae- to haiven,” acquainting 
them that he had prepared a ſpeech, which he ſhould 
read on the ſcaffold, and therefore ſhould there ſay 
nothing of its contents. „ 
The under ſheriff coming into his lordſhip's apart - 
ment to let him know the ſtage was ready, he pre- 
W vented him by immediately aſking if the affair was 
over with the Lord Kilmarnock, and being anſwered, 
Wt is, he enquired how the executioner performed his 
office, and upon receiving the account, ſaid, it was 
well done; then addreſſing himſelf tothe company ſaid, 
6 Gentlemen, I ſhall detain you no longer,” and with 
an eaſy unaffected chearfulneſs ſaluted his friends, 
and haſtened to the ſcaffold, which he mounted with 
ſo eaſy an air, as aſtoniſhed the ſpectators. He then 
took off his coat and waſtcoat, together with his 
neckcloath, and threw them on his coffin; putting 
on a flannel waiſtcoat, which had been provided for 
the purpoſe, and then taking a plaid cap out of his 
pockets, he put it on his head, ſaying, he died a 
Scotchman: after kneeling down at the block, to 
adjuſt his poſture, and ſhe the executioner the ſig- 
nal for the ſtroke, which was dropping his arms, 
he once more turned to his friends, and took his 
laſt farewel, and looking round on the crowd, 
ſaid, “ perhaps ſome may think my behaviour too 
bold, but remember, Sir, (ſaid he to a gentleman 
who ſtood near him) that I now declare it is the effect 
of confidence in God, and a good conſcience, and I 
ſhould difſemble if I ſhould ſhew any figns of fear.” 
Obſerving the axe in the executioner's hand as he 
paſſed him, he took it from him, felt the edge, and 
returning it, clapped the executioner on the ſhoul- 
der to encourage him; he tucked down the collar 
of his ſhirt and waiſtcoat, and ſhewed him where to 
N ſtrike 


8 TOWNLEY, &. for. Treaſon. | 


ſtrike, defiring him to do it reſolutely,. for in that, 
ſays his lordſhip, will eonſiſt your kindneſs. 
He went to the fide of the ſtage, and called up the 
warder, to whom he gave ſome money, aſked which 
Was his hearſe, and ordered the man to drive near. 
Immediately, without trembling or- changing | 
countenance, he again knelt down at the block, and 
having with his arms ſtretched out, ſaid, O Lord 
reward my friends, forgive my enemies, and receive | 
my foul,” he gave the ſignal by letting them fall ; 
but his uncommon firmneſs and intrepidity, and the 
unexpected ſuddenneſs of the fignal, ſo ſurpriſed the 
excutioner, that tho' he ſtrack the part directed, 
the blow was not given with ſtrength enough to 
wound him very deep; on which it ſeemed as if he 
made an effort to turn his head towards the executi- 
oner, and the under jaw fell and returned very quick, 
like anger, and gnaſhing the teeth ; but it could not 
be otherwiſe, the part being convulſed, A ſecond 
blow immediately ſucceeding the firſt, rendered him, 
however, quite inſenfible, and a third finiſhed the 
work. | | 
His head was received in a piece of red baize, and 
with his body put into the coffin, which, at his par- 
ticular requeſt, was placed on that of the late Mar- 
quis of Tullibardine's, in St. Peter's church, in the 
Tower, all three lords lying in one grave, 


— — 
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A 3 of the Bowview of TOWNLEY and 4 
FLETCHER, executed at Kennington, Fuly 30, 1746, 


TD RANCIS TOWNLEY, aged about 37, was 

born at Townley-Hall, the ſeat of the family, 

in Lancaſhire, —His father left him in the poſſeſſion 
of a handſome fortune, which having ſoon ſpent, he 
| | Went 
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went ins hoPrench'king' ſervice. He came over 
to England about ſix years ago, and lived privately 
on a ſmall annuity in Wales, but is ſuppofed to have 
been an agent; becauſe he was ſupplied with money 
from Fiance, and kept a French commithon by him. 
On breaking out of the rebellion he joined the rebels, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo that the young Pretender 
gave him a colonel's commiffion to raiſe the Man- 
- cheſter regiment, — While in Newgate he behaved 
with great pride, looking upon his fellow priſoners 
as beneath bis notice, and therefore generally kept 
himſelf in his room. In the New-gaol he ſeldom 
converſed with any body but Mr. Saunderſon a 
Romiſh prieſt. After ſentence, a friend coming to 
ſee him, ſaid, “ I believe, Sir, you dedeived your- 
ſelf in imagining you ſhould be able to clear up 
your innocence, with regard to the part which you 
have been ſuppoſed to have had in the rebellion; 
and that you was not quite right in imagining that 
ou could invalidate the credit of the king's witneſ- 
ſes.” To which Townley, with tears in his eyes, 
replied, My dear friend, I never thought it would 
come to this.“ His father's brother was tried for 
the rebellion in fifteen, and with much difficulty 
adquitted. {oh Sk hot TE e 
Mr. Townley's name was inſerted at the top of a 
lit of priſoners demanded by cartel from France, 
having the French king's commiſſion ; but the beſt 
lawyers being conſulted, it was their opinipn, chart 
nd perſon born a ſubject of Great Britain, and ta 
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arms againſt his country, can be comprehended in 
a cartel; and by no means ſuch. as being in the ſer- 
vice of France, did not keep their own corps, but 
acted in a ſeparate one by commiſſion from the Pre- 
tender's ſon, engaging and exerciſing the king's ſub- 
jects in military diſcipline againſt his majeſty. 


Noms. XXI. C 
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George Fletcher, aged twenty-eight, was a linen- 
draper, at Salford, adjoining to Mancheſter, manag- 


ing the buſineſs for his mother. He had the charac- 


ter of a very honeſt young man, but was unhappily 
. prejudiced by education againſt the preſent ſettle- 
ment, yet acknowledged, that his misforune was 
the effect of his own obſtinacy; for his mother in- 
treated him, even on her knees, to keep out of the 
rebellion; and when perſuaſion could not prevail, 
offered him a thouſand pounds if he would take her 
advice; but all to no purpoſe, for when the Preten- 
der came to Mancheſter, he was eager to ſerve him, 
and ſo defirous of a captain's commiſhon, that he 
applied to Mr. Secretary Murray as a purchaſer, 
who procured him the poſt tor fifty pounds. 


— „ 
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Account of the Behaviour and Execution of SIMON, Lord 
FRASER, of Lovat, on Tower-hill, for High-treaſon, 
April, 1747. . 


HE execution of this noble lord was notified to 
him, he remained uncertain as to his fate, and 
really ſeemed indifferent to live or die; for though 
he was prefled by friends to throw himſelf at his 
majeſty's feet, and petition for mercy, he ab- 
ſolutely refuſed it, faying, © He was ſo old and in- 
firm, that his life was not worth aſking.” 


Through the whole of his conduct after convic- - 


tion, he appeared undaunted, but preſerved his jocoſe 
ſatyrical temper to the very laſt moment of his life. 


He received the notice of his death-warrant without 


the leaſt alteration in his countenance, thanked the 
gentleman who brought it for the favour he had done 
him, and drank a glaſs of wine to his health ; after 


which he ſat down with him, entertained chearfully 
. a con · 


* 
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a converſation for ſome time, and drank part of a 
bottle of wine. Next morning being informed of 
the report that an engine was to be made for his 
execution, like that called the Maiden, provided 
many years ago for beheading -ſtate criminals in 
Scotlahd, he commended the contrivance, for, ſays 
he, „As my neck is very ſhort, the executioner will 
be puzzled to find it out with his axe; and if ſuch 
a machine be made, I ſuppoſe it will get the name 
of Lord Lovat's Maiden.” 

On Monday the fixth, the Major of the Tower 
came to ſee him, and aſked him how he did.“ Do, 
ſays he, why, Sir, I am doing very well; for Jam 
fitting myſelf for a place where hardly any Majors 
go, and very few Lieutenant- Generals.“ Next 
morning, he defired one of the Warders to lay a 
pillow upon the flgor, at the feet of the bed, that 
he might try, if he could properly perform his part 
in the tragedy in which he was next Thurſday to be 
the chief actor; and after having kneeled down, and 
placed his head upon the foot of the bed, he roſe up, 
and faid, © By this practice, I believe, I ſhall be 
able to act my part well enough.“ 5 

On Wedneſday his lordſhip waked about two 
o'clock in the morning, and prayed moſt deyoutly for 
ſome time, after which he went to fleep again, and 
ſlept till between fix and ſeven, when he called for 
the Warder to dreſs him as uſual; and during the 
remaining part of the day, he not only talked per- 
tinently and ſedately, with ſome gentlemen that 
came to ſee him, both about his own private affairs, 
and the public affairs of the nation, but cracked his 
jokes merrily with the Warders that attended him, 
the barber. that ſhaved him, and almoſt every one 
that came near him, After eating a hearty dinner, 
he ſmoaked a pipe, according to cuſtom ; and then 

2 i ent 
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ſent orders to the cook to get ſome veal roaſted, that 


it might be ready to mince far his breakfaſt in the 
morning. | Bs 
On Thurſday the ninth, being the fatal day, his 


lordſhip waked abqut three in the morning, and as 


he had done the morning before, prayed in a very 


devout manner for ſome time. At five he got up, | 


called fora glaſs of wine and water as uſual, and fat 
rcading in his chair for two hours without ſpectacles ; 
for notwithſtanding his great age, he had never made 
uſe of any, which was owing, it 1s ſuppoſed, to his 
ſober and regular way of living; for though he often 
drank a chearful glaſs, yet he very ſeldom taſted 
u ine without water, and never drank to great exceſs, 
All this morning he behaved with his uſual gaiety, 
without once diſcovering the leaſt ſign of fear, or 
uneafineſs, as appeared by ſeveral incidents, At 
cight, he defired his wig might be ſent to the bar- 
ber, that he might have time to comb it out in the 
genteeleſt manner; and having deſired the Warder 
to get him a purſe to put the gold in which he de- 
ſigned for the executioner, he added Let it be 
a good one, leſt the gentleman ſhould refuſe it.“ 
Upon the Warder's bringing two to chuſe, he did 
not approve much of either; however, he choſe one, 
and ſaid, Though it be none of the beſt, it is a purſe 
that no man would refuſe with ten guineas in it.“ 
Between eight and nine he called for a plate of minced 
veal, eat heartily, and then having called for ſome 
wine and water, he drank the healths of ſeveral of 
his friends, | | 4 
In the morning, Mr. Alderman, one of the high 
ſherifts of London and Middleſex, the other being 
11], attended by the two under ſheriffs, and proper 


officers, with the executioner, went from the Mitre 


Tavern in Fenchurch-ftreet, to the houſe hired for 


them 
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them on Tower-hill, At ten o'clock, the block was 
fixed on the ſcaffold, and his lordſhip's din brought, 
which was covered with black cloth, adorned with 
coronets, &c, and with this inſcription on the lid, 
5 Simon Dominius Fraſer de Lovat, decollat, April, | 


9, 1747, Atat. ſuæ 80.“ 


At eleven o'clock, the High- ſheriff, with his at- 
tendants, went to the Tower, where they knocked 
at the gate, and demanded the priſoner : and when 
it was notified to his lordſhip, that the ſheriff was 
come to demand him, he defired the com pany to with- 
draw a little, till he put up a ſhort prayer. In a few 
minutes, he called them in again, and ſaid, 
«Gentlemen, Lam ready ;? and after having got down 
one pair of ſtairs, being invited by General William- 
ſon to reſt himſelf a little in his apartment, his lord- 
ſhip, upon his entrance, paid his reſpects, in a ve- 
ry polite manner, ta the ladies, then to the gentle- 
men, and talked as freely, and with as little feem- 


ing concern, as if he had been come to an enter- 


tainment. After getting down the other pair of 
ſtairs, he has put into the Governor's coach, and 
carried to the Tower-gate, where he was delivered 
to the High- ſheriff attending, upon his receipt. 
From the Tower- gate, he was conducted in ano- 
ther coach to a houſe, from the upper rooms of 
which there was a paſſage to the ſcaffold, and the 
rooms were lined with black cloth, and bung with 
ſconces for his lordſhip's reception, which diſmal 
proſpect produced no alteration in his lordſhip's 


countenance. After delivering a paper to the ſhe- 


riff, he told him, he might give the word of com- 
mand when he pleaſed, ** For, ſays he, as I have 
been an officer in the army many years, I have been 
accuſtomed and ready to obey command}; and after 

having 
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having ſaid a ſhort prayer on his knees, and drank 
a little burnt brandy, with bitters, he was conduct- 
ed vp the ſcaffold, 

As his lordſhip was going up the ſteps to the ſcaf- 
fold, he looked round, and obſerving ſuch a prodi. 
gious crowd of people upon the hill, he ſaid, „He 
wondered there ſhould be ſuch a buſtle about taking 
off an old grey head, that could not get up three 
ſteps without two men to ſupport it;“ and after be- 
ing upon the ſcaffold, and obſerving one of his 
friends very much dejected, he clapped him upon 
the ſhoulders ſaying, & Chear up thy heart, man; 
Jam not afraid, why ſhouldſt thou? Then he gave 


the executioner the purſe with ten guineas in it, re- 


commending to him, to act his part handſomely ; 
for, ſays he, © It you do not, and I am able to 
riſe again, I ſhall be very angry with you;” ind 
after examining the axe, and viewing his coffin, he 
ſat down in the chair provided for him, and repeat- 
ed ſeveral lines from Horace and Ovid. 

After which, delivering his cloaths, and things 
to his friends, he kneeled down at the block, telling 
the executioner, he would fay a ſhort prayer, and 
. then drop his handkerchief, as a fignal for him to 
do his buſineſs, Having placed himſelf too near 
the block, the executioner deſired his lordſhip ta 
move a little farther back, which he did, and after 
having placed his head and neck properly upon the 
block, in half a minute he dropped his handkerchief, 
and the executioner being now, it ſeems, become 
expert at his bufineſs, ſevered the head from the bo- 
dy at one blow, both of which were put into the cof. 
fin an 1 car: d. in a hearſe back to the Tower. 
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4 comiing Hiftery of the inhuman Murders of WI LLIAM 
GALLEN and DANIEL CHATER. DAL 


N September 1747, one John Diamond, other- 
wiſe, Dymar, agreed with a number of ſmugglers, 
to go over to the iſland of Guernſey, to ſmuggle tea, 
and in their return in a cutter were taken by one 
Captain Johnſon, who carried the veſſel and tea to 
the port of Pool, and lodged the tea in the cuſtom- 
houſe there. The latter end of the ſame month, 2 
body of Smugglers agreed to go and take away the 
tea ſo lodged, and accordingly they met on-Charlton 
Foreſt in Suſſex, to the number of fixty, and up- 
wards, all armed with fire arms, &c. when they 
agreed to lay out ſcouts upon the road ; and accord- 
ingly on the fifth of the next month they came to a 
reſolution to put their ſcheme in execution. In the 
night-time, between the fixth and ſeventh of October, 
they went to Pool, about thirty only preſent, broke 
open the cuſtom-houſe, and took away the ſaid tea, 
of about thirteen or fourteen hundred weight, ex- 
cept one bag of about five pounds. The reſt of the 
gang were poſted at different places upon the road, 
to ſecure a retreat, and keep clear of the ſoldiers, . 
and in their return they came through the town of 
Fordinbridge in Hampſhire, where Diamond was 
known by one Daniel Chater, (one of the unhappy 
perſons murdered) a ſhoemaker. Diamond ſtopped 
and ſpoke to him, as being acquainted with him, 
and formerly worked together in harveſt-time, and 
then proceeded on with the reſt of the gang. 

His majeſty's proclamation coming out, with a 
promiſe of reward for apprehending thoſe perſons _ 
who were concerned in breaking open the cuſtom-.. 
houſe at Pool, and Diamond being Taken into cuſto-” 


« 8 
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dy at Chicheſter, on a ſuſpicion of being one of 
them; and Chater ſaying in converſation with his 
neighbours, that he knew Diamond,; and ſaw him 
go by with the gang, at the time the cuſtom-houſe 
at Pool was broke open, it came to the knowledge 
of Mr. Shearer, collector of the cuſtoms at the port 
of Southampton, when after ſome things that paſ- 
ſed by letter, between him and Chater, he concluded 
to ſend Mr. William Galley, (the other unfortunate 
erſon murdered) with Chater, with a letter to Ma- 
jor Battin, a juſtice of peace for the county of Suffex, 
the purport of which was to deſire the juſtice to take 
an examination of Chater, in relation to what he 
knew of that affair. 
On Sunday the fourteenth of February they ſet off, 
and going for Chicheſter, they called at Mr. Holton's 
at Hayant, who was an acquaintance of Chatetr's ; 
Holton aſked Chater where they were going, and 
Chater told him they were going to carry a letter to 
Major Batten; when Mr. Holton told him the ma- 
jor was not at Chicheſter, but at his houſe at Stan- 
ſtead, near Rowland-caſtle. Galley and Chater pur- 
ſuing their journey, and going through Leigh, in 
their way to Rowland. caſtle, they called at the new- 
inn, and aſking the neareſt way, they ſaw Mr. George 
Auſtin, and Mr. John Auſtin, two brothers; and 
their brother-in-law ; when the elder brother, George 
Auſtin ſaid, they were going the fame way, and 
would ſhew them : and they all ſet out together, 
Galley and Chater being both on horſeback : and 
about twelve at noon came to the White-hart at Row- 
land-Caſtle, a houſe kept by one Elizabeth Payne, 
widow, who had two ſons, both men grown, and 
blackſmiths in the ſame village. After calling for 
ſome rum, Mrs. Payne took Mr. George Auſtin 
8 | R aſide, 
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fide; and told him ſhe was afraid that theſe two 
ſtrangers were come to do the wig, 1 hurt. He 
then told her, that they were going to Major Batten's, 
he not ſuſpecting any harm, for they were carrying 
2 letter to the Major : upon which ſhe ſent one of 
her ſons, who was then in the houſe, for William 
Jackſon and William Carter, two of the murderers, 
as will appear hereafter, who lived within a ſmall 
- diſtance of her houſe. While the ſon was gone, 
Chater and Galley wanted to be going; and aſked- 
for their horſes ; but Mrs. Payne told them, that the 
man was gone out with the key of the ſtables, and 
would be at home preſently, which ſhe had conceal- 
ed on purpoſe till Jackſon, or Carter, or both came. 
As ſoon as Jackſon came in, who was there firſt, 
he ordered a pot of hot, and while that was getting 
ready Carter came in; Mrs. Payne immediately took 
them aſide, and told them her ſuſpicions concerning 
Chater and Galley; and likewiſe the circumſtance of 
the letter which they were carrying Major Batten, 
and then adviſed George, Auſtin to go away about 
his bufineſs, telling him, as ſhe reſpected him, he 
had better go and not ſtay, leſt he ſhould come to 
ſome harm ; upon which he went away, and left his 
brother and brother-in-law there,  - 64 
During this time, Mrs. Payne's other ſon came 
in, and finding there were grounds to ſuſpect, that 
the two ſtrangers were going to make information - 
againſt the ſmugglers, he went 'out and fetched in 
William Steele, who was one of the king's witneſſes 
upon trial, Samuel Downer, otherwiſe Samuel Hows 
ard, otherwiſe Little Sam; Edmund Richards, Hen- 
ry Sheerman, otherwiſe Little Harry, all ſmugglers, 
and all belonging to the ſame gang. EA 
After they had drank a little while, Jackſon took 
Chater into the yard, and aſked bim how he did, and 
NuMs. Þ 4 4 D | ER Where 
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where Diamond was; Chater ſaid, he believed he 
was in cuſtody, but how he did, he did not know; 
but that he was going to appear againſt him, which 
he was ſorry for, but could not help it. Galley 
ſoon after came into the yard to them, to get Cha- 
ter in again, ſuſpeCting that Jackſon was perſuading 
Chater not to perſiſt in giving information againſt 
the ſmugglers, and upon Galley's defiring Chater to 
come in, Jackſon ſaid, G- d d—n your b—d, what 
is that to you? Strikes him a blow in the face, and 
knocks him down, and ſet his noſe and mouth a 
bleeding ; afrer which they all came into the houſe, 
Jackſon abuſing Galley ; when Galley ſaid, he was 
the king's officer, and could not put up with ſuch, 
uſuage; then Jackſon replied, You a king's officer, 
I'll make a kings officer of you; and for a quartern 
of gin I'll ſerve you ſo again, and then offering to 
ſtrike him again, one of the Paynes interpoſed, and 
ſaid, Don't be ſuch a fool, do you know what you 
are doing | s 
Galley and Chater began to be veryu neaſy, and 
wanted to be going; upon which Jackſon, Carter, 
and the reſt © therh, perſuaded them to ſtay and 
drink more rum, and make it up, for they were ſor- 
ry for what had happened, when they all fet down 
together; Auſtin and his brother-in-law being pre- 
ſent. After they had ſet a little while, Jackſon and 
Carter wanted to ſee the letter which Galley and Cha- 
ter were carrying to Major Batten's, but they refuſed 
to ſhew it; upon which they. both made a reſolution 
that they would fee it. They then drank about 
pretty plentifully, and made Galley, Chater, and 
Mr- Auſtin fuddled; when they perſuaded Galley 
and Chater to go into another room, where there 
Was a bed, and lie down; which they did, and fell 
allcep, and then they took the letter out of one of 
8 e 
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their. pockets, and brought it into the kitchen, where 
Carter read it; and the contents of it being a plain 
defign to promote an information againſt ſome of 
their gang, they came to a reſolution to deſtroy the 
letter. ; | | | We 
About this time, one Jobn Race, a ſmuggler, 
(who was alſo one of the King's witneſſes) came in 
when Jac kſon and Carter ta!d him, they had got 
the old rogue the ſhoemaker, of Fordingbridge, wh 
was going to give an information againſt John Dia- 
mond, the ſhepherd who was then in cuſtody at Chi- 
| cheſter. Then they all conſulted what was beſt to 
be done with him and Galley, when William'Steele 
ropoſed to take them both to a well, about two 
dre yards from the houſe, and to murder them, 
and throw them in. ED „ 
At this conſultation were preſent only the ſeven 
ſmugglers, namely, Wm. Jackſon, Wm. Carter, 
Wm. Steele, John Race, Samuel Downer, Edmund 
Richard and Henry Sheerman, and this prapaſal 
was diſagreed to, as they had been ſeen in their com- 
pany by the Auſtins, Mr. Garnet, and one Mr. 


Jenks, who was newly come into Payne's houſe to 
drink, This being diſagreed to, another prgpoſal 


was made, which was, that they would take them 
away, and ſend them over to France; but that was 
objected againſt, as there was a poſſibility of they 
coming over again, and then they ſhauld be all 
known, At theſe conſultations Jackſon's and Car- 
ter's wives were both preſent, and Jackſon's wife 


cried out, Hang the dags, for they come here to 


hang us. Then another propoſition was made, 
which was, that they would ak them away, and 
carry them to ſome place where they ſhould be con- 
fined, till it was known what would be the fate of 


Diamond, and in the mean time to allow three-pence 
| D 2 a week 
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a week each to ſubſiſt them; and that whatever 
Diamond's fate was, they determitied that S 3 
and Chater's ſhould be the fame, 


| Galley and Chater continued afleep all this while 


upon the bed; then Jackſon went in, and began the 


firſt ſcene of their cruelty ; for having firſt put on 
his ſpurs, he got upon the bed and ſpurred their 
foreheads to awake them, and then afterwards whip- 
ped them with a ee ſo that when they 
came out into the kitchen, Chater was as bloody as 
Galley. This done, all the aboveſaid ſmugglers 
being preſent, they took them out of the houſe, when 
Richards returned with a piſtol cocked in his hand, 
and ſwore, that he would ſhoot any perſon throu h 
the head that ſhould mention any thing of what was 
done, or what they had heard. 

During the time that Richards was gone with bis 
piſtol into the houſe, they put Galley and Chater on 
one horſe, and tied Galley's legs under the horſe's 
belly, and alſo Chater's legs in the ſame manner 
— . tied both their legs together, Jackſon have 

ing aſked particularly for a belt, or a ſtrap, or a 


ſtring for that purpoſe ; but Race having no horſe, 


did not go along with them. They had not gone 
above two hundred yards before Jackſon called out, 
Whip them, cut them, ſlaſh them, d—n them; and 
then all fell upon them, except the perſon who was 
leading the horſe, which was Steel; for the roads 
were ſo bad that they were forced to go very ſlowly. 
They whipped them till they came to Woodaſh, 
which was about half a mile from the place where 
they began it. Galley and Chater then fell off with 


their heads under the horſe's belly; and their legs, 


which were tied, appeared over the horſe's back. 
When their tormentors found that, theygſet them up- 


right again in the ſame poſition as they were before 
and 
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ner over the head, face, ſhoulders, and-every where, 
till they came to Dean, upwards of half a mile far. 
ther, the horſe ſtill going a very flow pace; where 
they both fell again as before, with their heads un- 
der the horſe's belly, and their heels up in the air, 
Now they found them ſo weak, that they could 
not fit on the horſe, upon which they ſeparated them, 
and put Galley behind Steel, and Chater behind 
Little Sam, and then whipped Galley fo ſeverely, 
that the laſhes coming upon Steel, he deſired them 
to deſiſt, which they did. All the time they fo con- 
tinued to whip them, Jackſon rode with a piſtol 
cocked, and ſwore as they went along, if they made 
any noiſe he would blow their brains out. They 
then agreed to go up with them to Harris's Well, in 
Lady-Holt-Park, where they ſwore they would 
murder Galley ; accordingly they took him off the 
horſe; and threatened to throw him into the well, 
Upon which, the poor unhappy man defired them 
to diſpatch him at once, or even throw him down 
the well, to put an end to his miſery. No, Gd 


dn your blood, ſays Jackſon, if that is the caſe, 


we muſt have ſomething more to ſay to you; and 


then put him upon a horſe again, and whipped kim 


over the downs, till he was ſo weak, that he fell off. 
Then they laid him acroſs the ſaddle, with his breaſt 
downwards, as a butcher does a'calf, and then Lig. 
tle Sam got up behind him, and as the horſe walk- 
ed on, he put his left hand into Galley's breeches, 
and ſqueezed his private parts to ſuch a degree that 
the poor creature groaned very much, and faid he 
could not bear it, for that would kill him; and then 
Little Sam threw him off the horſe, when he was no 
ſooner off, than put on aſtride ; and Richards got 


up behind him. Going on a litye way, the poor 


man 
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man cried out, I fall, I fall, I fall; Richards giving 
him a ſhove as he was falling, ſaid, Fall and be 
d——d. Upon which he fell down, and Steel ſaid, 
that they all thought he had broke his neck; and 
was dead: but it muſt be preſumed that he was bu» 
ried alive, becauſe when he was found, his hands 
covered his face, as if to keep the dirt out of his 
eyes. 
We forgot to mention in its proper place, that in 
order to make their whipping the more ſeverely felt, 
they pulled off Galley's great coat, which was found 
in th roaed the next morning all bloody. 
=. They ſuppoſing Galley was dead, laid him upon 
 _— a horſe, and as they were going up a dirty lane, 
Jackſon ſaid, Let us fee for a place to carry them 
both to, when he and Carter went tothe houſe of one 
Peſcod, and knocking at the door, the daughter 
came down, when they ſaid they had got two men 
Which they wanted to bring into the houſe. The 
girl told them her father was ill, and had been ſo for 
me time; and they infiſting that ſhe ſhould go up 
and aſk him, ſhe did, and brought down word, that 
| her father would ſuffer nobody to be brought there, 
1 * they would; upon which they returned to the 
= - reſt. | 
By this time jt was one o'clock in the morni 
when they agreed to go to one Scardefield's, at 
the Red-lion, at Reeke, which was not far from 
them. When they came there, they knocked at the 
door, but the family being all in bed, Scardefield 
Jooked out of the window, and aſked who was there, 
Carter and Jackſon told him who they were, and de- 
med him to get up, for they wanted ſomething to 
drink, which he did, after many times refuſing it. 
| He made a fire in the parlour, and then went to 
draw. ſome liquor, which- while he was my; — 
ear 
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heard more company come in; and he going into 
his brewhouſe, ſaw ſomething lie upon the ground; 
like a dead man. They then ſent him to fetch them 
ſome rum, and ſome gin, and while he was 

they had got the body into the parlour, as well as 
poor Chater ; and on his bringing the liquor, they 
refuſed to admit him into the parlour, but he fas | 
a man, he ſays, ſtand up very bloody, whom he 
fince ſuppoſed to be Chater. They told him, Scatde« 
field, that they had had an engagement with ſome 
officers, and had loſt their tea, and were afraid that 
ſeveral of their people were killed ; which they pro- 
bably ſaid, as well to conceal their murder of Gal- 


ley, as to account for Chater's being bloody. 


All this time poor Mr. Chater was in expectation 
every moment of being killed; and indeed when 1 
am ſpeaking of it, my heart bleeds for his ſufferings ; - 
but they ſent him now out of the way, for Jackſon 
and Little Harry carried him down to old Mills's, 
which was not far off, and Harry ſtaying to watch 
him, Jackſon returned again to his company. | 
After they had drank pretty plentifully, they all : 
went out, taking Galley or his corpſe, if he was 
quite dead, with them; when Carter returned to 
Scardefield's, and aſked him if he could find the 

lace out where they had before lodged ſome goods: 
and he ſaid he believed he could, but could not then; 
but Carter inſiſted he ſhould; and then Carter took 
a candle and lanthorn, and borrowed a ſpade, and 
they went together z 'and had not gone tar before 
they came to the-reſt, who were waiting. Scarde- 


| Feld ſays, he then ſaw ſomething lie acroſs a horſe, 


which he thought looked like a dead body of a man: 

and that Little Sam having the ſpade began to dig 

a 2 hole, _ it being a very cold morning he helped, 
but 
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but did not think what it was for; and in this hole 
they buried poor Mt. Galley. 

They then returned to Scardefield's, and ſat ca- 
roufing beſt part of Monday, having, as Jackſon 
told them, ſecured Chater. 

But now we muſt return to the melancholy ſtory 


of the unfortunate man, environed in the pangs of 


the moſt cruel wretches ſurely ever breathing: whilſt 
they were drinking, young Richard Mills called at 
Scardefield's, when they related to him the affair of 
Chater z and informing him that they came down 
a place where there was a great precipice, Mills 
faid, why did you bring him any farther, had I been 
with you, I would have called a council of war, and 
he ſhould have come no farther ; but they did not 
fay a word to him about Galley, 


They continued drinking at Scardefield's all that | 


day, which was Monday, Chater being chained all 
the while by the leg, with an iron chain about three 
yards long, in a place belonging to old Mills, cal- 
led a ſkilling, which is what they lay turf up in, and 
looked after by little Harry and old Mills; and in 
the dead of that night they agreed to go home ſex 
parately, and to rally up ſome more of their gang, 
and to meet at Scardefield's on Wedneſday. Their 
deſign in this was, that they might appear at their 
own homes on Tueſday morning early, that ſo their 
neighbours might have no ſuſpicion of what they 
had been about, or of what they had ſtill in hand to 
do, and likewiſe to conſult with the reſt of their 
g, what was beſt to be done. Accordingly they 

all met on the Wedneſday at Scarefield's, and broug, h 
with them John Mills, another fon of old Millst 
Thomas Stringer, John Cobby, Benjamin Tapner, 
and John Hammond, together with old Richard 
Mills, and young Richard Mills, who. with the 


Bang 
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gang that had before murdered Galley, made the 
whole number fourteen, They dropped in one by 
one, ſo that it was pretty late before they all met. 
Then they began to conſult what they ſhould do 
with Chater, and in what manner they ſhould dif- 

atch him, for it was unanimouſly agreed that he 
muſt be deftroyed, for if he got away he would tell 
what had been done to Galley ; when Richard Mills 
jun. propoſed this method, Let us, ſaid he, load a 
gun, clap the muzzle of it to his head, and we will 
tie a long ſtring to the trigger, when we will all of 
us lay hold of it and pull it ; by which means we 
thall be all equally guilty of his murder, and none 
of us can then impeach the reſt. But this was ob- 
jected to by ſome, but by whom Steele the witneſs 
could not recollect, that this would put him out of 
his pain too ſoon; and they came to a reſolution to 
carry him up to Harris's Well in Lady Holt-Park, 
which was at no great diſtance from them, and to 
throw him in, as they intended to haye done Galley, 
as has been before mentioned. 

All this while Chater was in the utmoſt horror 
and miſery, and continually viſited by one or other 
of them, who ſwore at him, and abuſed him both 
with words and blows. They then all went down 
to old Mills's, and Tapner, Cobby, and ſome more 
of them went into the turf-houſe to Chater, when 
Tapner pulled out a large claſp-knife, which he 
opened, and ſaid, G—d d n your blood, down 
on your knees, and go to prayers, for with this 
knife I'll be your butcher. The poor man accord-' 
ingly knelt down upon the turf, and as he was ſay- 
ing his prayers, Cobby got behind behind him, 
and kicked him, upbraiding him for being an in- 
forming villain, Charer, in the midſt of all his tor- 
ments, aſked them what they had done with Mr, 
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© 
Galley, as knowing him to be either dead, or very 
near it, when he left him. They replied, D— n 
you, we have done for him, and we will do for you; 
and then Tapner, without any manner of provoca- 
tion, as was poſitively ſworn in court, drew his 
knife acroſs his eyes and noſe, whereby he almoſt 
cut both his eyes out, and the griſtle of his noſe 
quite through; all this the unhappy man bore with 
youu patience ; but Tapner, not ſatisfied with what 


e had already donc, in another ſudden fit of phren- 


zy offered to cut him again in. the ſame place, but 
happenning to ſtrike a little higher, cut a deep gaſh 
in his forchead. Soon after this, they placed him 
upon a horſe, and ſet out together for Harris's Well ; 
all the way thither Tapner whipped him in the moſt 
,cruel manner, ſo that he was all over bloody; which 
Tapner ſeeing, went up to him, and fwore, that if 
he blooded the ſaddle, he would deſtroy him inſtant- 
ly, and ſend his ſoul to hell; which is ſuch an in- 
ſtance of barbarity, that one would think it hardly 
poſſible for the moſt abandoned villain to be guilty 
of; threaten to murder a man for a thing which it 
was not in his power to avoid, and of which the 
- villain himſelf was the occafion. | 

Then they brought him to the well in the dead 
of night, and it was uncertain whether it was be- 
tween Wedneſday night, or Thurſday morning. 
The well was between twenty and thirty feet deep, 
and dry, and paled pretty cloſe round, being only 
to keep the cattle from falling in. Tapner then pulled 
a cord out-of his pocket, and faſtened it with a nooſe 
round his neck. Then they bid him get over the 
pales to the well. The poor man ſeeing an opening, 


occaſioned by ſome decayed pales, was going 


through, but was prevented by one of them, who 
{wore he ſhould get over, having all. the while the 


rope 
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rope round his neck, appearing in the moſt dread- 
ful condition, all over bloody, wounded, and ex- 
tremely weak, through loſs of blood, and their bar- 
barous uſuage. As ſoon as he was got over the pales, 
which were very near the well, Tapner took one 
end of the rope and tied it round the rail, in the 
opening where the pails were broke off, there being 
no well-cirb, or roller, it being, as is ſaid before, 
a dry well; then they puſhed him into the well, but 
the length of the rope would not ſuffer his body to 
hang above knee-deep in it, ſo that the upper part of 
his body appeared above the well, hanging by the 
rope about his neck. But as in this poſition he hung 
leaning againſt the fide of the well, and not perpen- 
dicularly, the weight of his body was not of- ſuffici- 


ent force to ſtrangle him preſently ; therefore when 


he had hung about a quarter of an hour, and life 
was ſtill perceived in him, Thomas Stringer, with 
the aſhſtance of Cobby and Hammond, pulled his 
legs out of the well, when Tapner untied the cord 
from the pales, his head fell down, Tapner put it 
into the well, and then Stringer who had hold of 
his legs aſſiſted by Cobby and Hammond let them 

go, upon which .the body fell head foremoſt inta 
the well: after he had been down ſome time, they 
liſtened, and it being in the dead of night, they heard 
him groan ; and therefore finding he was not dead, 
they came to a reſolution, to go to one William 


Comleaſh's, a gardiner, who lived juſt by, whom 


they knocked up, and told him that one of their com-. 
anions had fell down Harris's Well, and defired him 
to lend them a ladder and a rope, which according- 
ly he did, but through the ſurprize and confuſion, 
it muſt be ſuppoſed they were in at that time, they 
had not ſtrength to raiſe the ladder, it being a very 
| : SS Oo long 
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long one, tho' there were five of them, namely, Strin. 
ger, Stecle, Hammond, Cobby and Tapner, to do it, 
but returned to the well without it. 

When they came there they hearkened again, and 
ſtill hearing him groan, they found two large logs 
of wood, which were old- gate poſts, lying juſt by, 


which they threw down the well upon him, and then 


got together as many great ſtones as they could find, 
and threw them down; then ſtaying a little while 
longer, and on liſtening again, not hearing him groan, 


they concluded he was quite dead ; as undoubtedly 


the poor wretch was, when we conſider what had been 
done ro him. | 

While this tragedy was acting at the well, old 
Mill's two ſons ſtaid with him at his houſe, though 
all three lived ſeparately, ſo were not preſent at the 
well when the murder was compleated. While the 
r man was Chained a priſoner in 0id Mill's cuſto- 
dy, and was cut and barbarouſly uſed in the manner 
as has been already related, old Mills faid to them, 
Take him away, and don't murder him here, but 
murder him ſome where elſe; which they did, and 


the reaſon his ſons did not go with them was, their 


horſes not being, as they ſaid, ready at hand to carry 
them; and that as Harris's Well, in Lady-Holt- 
Park, lay in their way homes there was no neceſſity 
for their going with them, as there were enough to 
kill one man, | 
When they were came within about two hundred 
yards of the well, Jackſon and Carter ſtaid behind, 


and bid Tapner, Cobby, Stringer, Steel and Ham- 


mond go forward to the well: You, ſays Jackſon, 
mw do your duty, and kill Chater, as we have 
e outs, in killing of Galley ; and then there will 

be a final end of the two jnforming rogues ; for Ham- 
mond, Stringer, Cobby, ang Tapner were neither 

of them concerned in the murder of Galley, he bg 
| ille 
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killed on Sunday night, or early on Monday morn- 
ing, as before expreſſed, and they not knowing any 
thing of the aff ir till informed by Jackſon, Carter, 
Little Harry, Richards, Steele, and Little Sam. 
After the murdering both the men, they conſulted 
what to do with the horſes, when that which Galley 
rode on, which was a grey, they killed, took his 
hide off, and cut it into imall pieces, and dilpoſed 
of them ſo as to prevent any diſcovery; but the 
horſe that Chater rode on, of a bay colour, had got a 
way from them, and the qwner had him again; but 
Mr. Shearer, of the cuſtom-houſe at Southampton, 
who had hired the grey for Galley, was obliged to 
pay for it. | | 
Having thus given a particular account of theſe. 
two barbarous murders, and in what manner they 
were perpetrated, it now remains to acquaint the 
reader by what means a diſcovery was made of theſe 
horrid ſcenes of villainy. my 
One of the perſons who had been a witneſs to ſome 
of the tranſaMons in this bloody tragedy, and knew 
of the death of Galley, ſent a letter to a magiſtrate, 
informing him of what had come to his knowledge, 
and where Galley had been buried ; and going with 
ſome people they found his body with his hands over 
his face, which makes it to be imagined he was bu- 
ried alive, Soon after this, the murder of Chater 
was diſcovered, and that he was flung down a well 
in Lady-Holt-Park, where ſeveral being aſſembled, 
and one of them let down, found Chater's body with 
the rope about his neck, his eyes appeared to have 
been cut or picked out of his head, and his boots and 
ſpurs on, one of his legs came ſhort off, and was 
brought up in the boot ſeparate from the body ; 
which was occaſioned, as is ſuppoſed, by his fall 
down the well, or elſe with the throwing of the log, 


of 
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of wood and ſtones upon him. Juſt before this, one 
William Steele was apprehended ; but it is reported, 
and generally believed to be fact, that he was adviſed 


by him that ſent the letter, to put himſelf in the 


way, in order that he might have an opportunity to 
make himſelf an evidence for the king; and he 
was accordiugly admitted as ſuch. John Race, 
who was another of the king's witneſſes, and 
who was with the reſt of them in the beginning of 
the affair at Rov'land-caftle, camein, and volun- 
tarily ſurrendered himſelf, Hammond was ta- 
ken the beginning of October, and commit- 
ted to Horſham gaol the tenth, by Sir John Miller, 
and Sir Hutchins Williams, barts. for being privy 
to, and concerned in the murder of Daniel Chater, 
and throwing him into a well near Harting, in the 
county of Suffex. John Cobby was committed the 
eighteenth of the ſame month by the ſame gentle- 
men, and for the ſame crime of murdering Chater, 
to Horſham gaol; as was Benjamin Tapner to the 
ſame gaol, the fixteenth of November, by the ſame 
gentlemen, and by his own confeſſion of murdering 
Chater in the manner as is betore related, 
Jackſon and Carter were taken on ſuſpicion of be- 
ing outlawed ſmugglers, and were ſent up under a 
firong guard, and committed to Newgate ; and Ri- 
chard Mills, jun. being likewiſe apprehended, was 
committed to the county gaol in Yurry, 

Old Mills, notwithſtanding he knew all theſe were 
apprehended, ſtill continued at home ; but he being 
at laſt taken and brought before Sir John Miller, 
and Sir Hutchins Williams, was by them committed 
to Horſham gaol, the ſeventeenth of December, as 
an acceſſary to the murder of Daniel Chater ; as was 
likewiſe William Comleach, the gardener (who lent 
them the ladder, and who had been heard to tell ſome 
of his acquaintance, that he had heard theſe men ſay, 


— 
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they had murdered two informers ; but he was com- 
mitted only on ſuſpicion. | e 

Having forgot in its proper place to mention what 
occafioned a diſcovery of this affair, I think it not 
improper to mention it in this place. The two men, 


Galley and Chater, being miſſing, and not returning 


home, and Galley's coat found on the road bloody, 
the government imagined, they were either murder- 
ed or carried abroad by ſome ſmugglers, order 
ed out a poclamation, with a reward, for diſcovering 
what was become of them, when, after they had 
been murdered ſix or ſeven months, and not till then, 
the affair came out by the letter I have juſt now been 
The noblemen and gentlemen of the county, be- 
ing deſirous of making examples of ſuch notorious 
villains, requeſted his majeſty to grant a ſpecial com- 
miſſion to ſome of the judges to hold an aſſize on pur- 
poſe to try them ; and Chicheſter was judged the 
propereſt place to hold the affize, as being the lar- 
geſt and neareſt to the place, in the county of Suſſex, 
where theſe murders were committed : accordingly 
a commiſſion was paſſed to hold the affizes there on 
the 16th of January, 1748-9 Wo 
On Monday, the ninth of January, 1748-9, Jack- 
ſon and Carter were removed from Newgate, as alſo 
Mills, jun. from the New-gaol in Surry, under a 
ſtrong guard to Horſham, in. their way to Chiche- 
ſter ; when- the other five priſoners, viz. Richard 


Mills, ſen. Benjamin Tapner, John Hammond, 


John Cobby, and William Comleach, who were in 


Horſham gaol, were all put in a waggon, and con- 


veyed from thence under the ſame guard, as brought 


the others from London to Chicheſter, where they 


arrived Friday the thirteenth, They were all put 
into one room, except Jackſon, who being ſick was 
| | | in 


is trial. 


in a room by himſelf, and a great deal of care taken 
of him, in order to keep him alive till he had taken 


\ 


On Tueſday the ſeventeenth the judges went to the 


court, when the ſeven following priſoners being put 


tothe bar, they were all arraigned on one indictment, 


William Tapner, John Cobby, and John Hammond, 


= 


ns principals in the murder of Daniel Chater, and Ri- 
chard Mills, ſen. Richard Mills, jun. William Jack- 
fon, and William Carter, as acceſſaries to the ſaid 
murder. | 


- 


As the ſeveral acts of cruelty charged againſt 


them, in murdering Mr. Chater, have been fo fully 
related in this account before, we think it no fathet 
neceſſary to fay more of it, only to inform the rea- 
der, that every fingle inſtance was fully proved by 
the teſtimony of the twelve witneſſes before menti- 


oned, to be ſworn to give evidence yeſterday be- 


fore the grand jury; and alſo on the teſtimony of 


Edward Sone, William Garnet, George Pote, and 


One Mr. Gteentree. 5 : 
The evidence being all gone through; the court 

called upon the priſoners, to make their defence one 
by one, when none of them had any witneſſes to call. 
Tapner ſaid, in his defence, that Jackſon and Car- 
ter acquainted him, that they were to kill a man, 


he was very unwilling to go, upon which he receiv- 


ed a cut from Edmund Richards, and others, who 

ſwore, if he did not go, they would blow his brains 

out, and that he never cut Chater in his life. 
Cobby, in his defence, ſaid; he did not know 


what they were going about, but owned he went 


along with them. EET 

Hammond, in his defence, ſaid, that when he 
found what they were going about, he endeavoured 
to get off, and make a diſcovery ; but they had turn- 


ed his horſe looſe, and one of them ſwore, that if 


any 
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through 
t ſaid 


any body went away, he would ſhoot him 


the head, 


The elder Mills did not deny 


the fact, bu 


he did not think they would hurt the man. 
The younger Mills ſaid, he knew nothing | 
matter; but happened to call at Scardefield's acci- 


dentally, and who murdered the man he did knows 


Jackſon ſaid, that Tapner was Chater's butcher, 


and nobody elſe; and none of 


except Tapner. 


Carter ſaid, that their intention was not to mur? 
der them, but only to keep them, until they coul 


of tie 


them were guilty, 
N 17 


ſee how Diamond's trial would go, or elſe to carry 


them into France, 


Mr. Juſtice Foſter 


aſking them, if they had. any 


thing more to ſay, replying no ; he gave kis charge 
to the jury, exactly repeating the words of every one 
Which done, the jury, without 
going out of court, brought them all in guilty of the 


of the witneſſes. 


indietment as charged againſt them; and then the 


court adjourned till next morning at eight o'clock. 
January 18, 1748-9. The priſoners being brought, 


and the court fat, William Jackſon, and William 


Carter were put to the bar, and arraigned on the 
other indictment, together with Henry Downer, 


otherwiſe Henry Howard, otherwiſe Little Harry, 


Edmund Richards, and Samuel Sherman, otherwiſe 
Little Sam, (the laſt three not yet taken) for the 


murder of William Galley, which trial laſted near 


five hours. 


The witneſſes on this inditment were William 


Steele and John Race, two accomplices; William 


—— Mr. Thomas Sheerer, William and 
Richard Galley, ſons of the deceaſed, and ſome 
other witneſſes that were examined upon the other 


Nums. XXI. 
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indictment; who ſeverally proved all the facts in 


their 


— 
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their minute circumſtances, as laid in the indict- 


ment, againſt the priſoners for the murder of the de- up 
ceaſed. 5 | | 5 
The witneſſes having all given their evidence, the in; 
court called upon the priſoners to make their de- le⸗ 
fence, and produce their witneſſes, if they had any, ha 
to ſpeak for them. But having none, and not being Jec 
able to make any defence, Mr. Juſtice Foſter ſum- Ja 
med up the evidence in the very, words of the wit- th 
* neffes, and then charged the jury with them; who, H 
without going out of court, brought them both in We 
_ guilty of the murder of William Galley. an 
There being no bill found againſt W. Comeliſn, an 
and there being no more buſineſs after the two in- aft 
dictments were tried, Mr. Juſtice Foſter proceeded ve 
to give judgment; and ſet before the priſoners the w1 
enormity of their crime, and that the ſentence he d1 
he was going to paſs upon them, was moſt righteous 
and juſt, ſince, according to that rule in ſcripture, 
that whoſoever ſhed man's blood, by man ſhall his 
blood be ſhed ; and then proceeded in a moſt pa- th 
thetic and moving ſpeech to explain to them the 
henious nature ot their crimes, with the many aggra- 4 
: W | RY ; 88 W. 
vating circumſtances of their guilt, admonithing A; 
them to make the beſt uſe of the few moments they | 
had left in this world; and was ſo ſhocked at. the * 
prodigious enormity of their wickednels, together 0 
with a ſenſe of the miſerable cataſtrophe of the ql 
unhappy men Chater and Galley that were murdered, : 
that it was with ſome difficulty he brought his vi 
ſpeech to a concluſion; and to pals the final ſentence 5 


upon them, which was, That they muſt be taken 1 

from thence to the place from whence they came, 8 

and from thence be led to the place of execution, 
where they muſt ſeverally* be hanged up by their | 
necks until they were dead, and the Lord have 8 
mercy | 


d- 
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mercy on their ſouls. This done the court broke 

up · ; : | | 1 8 
The judges prepared for ſetting out the next morn- 
ing early for London; and marked the callender, 
leaving an order for the execution of thoſe ſeven that 


had been condemned, the next day, on a place cal- 


ted the Brill, where a gallows was then erecting. 
Jackſon and Carter being convicted as principals in 
the murder of Mr. Galley ; and Tapner, Cobby, and: 
Hammond as principals in the murder of Chater, 
were ordered to be hung in chains; but old Mills 
and his ſon as acceſſaries, were ordered to be hanged 
and then buried. Jackſon died in about fix hours 
after he received ſentence, haying been all the time 
very ill, hut he was ordered to be hung in chains 
with the reſt, William Comeliſh was ordered to be 


diſcharged, 


The Miniſter's Account. 


They were brought out of the goal about two in 


the afternaon, of Thurſday the 19th of January, 


1748-9, being the day after their receiving ſentence, 
when a company of foot guards, and a party of the 
dragoons who lay in Chicheſter, were drawn out - 
ready to receive them, and to conduct them with 
ſafety to the place of execution, which was about a 
mile out of town. The proceſſion was folemn and 
flow ; and when they came to the tree, they all, ex- 
cept the two Mills's, behaved a little more ſerious 
than they had done before. Cobby and Hammond 
ſaid very little; acknowledged they had been ſmug- 
glers, which had brought them to this untimely end: 
and laid the blame entirely on Jackſon, who not on- 
ly was the perſon that perſuaded them to turn ſmug- 


glers; but alſo was the perſon who came to them, 
| F 2 and 
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and perſuaded them to go to old Mills's, where Cha- 


ter was. | 
Carter ſaid, the ſentence was juſt on them all, for 
they were all guilty, as charged in the indictments; 


and lamented the caſe of his wife and children, and 


_ he died a Roman Catholick, as Jackſon was like» 
wiſe. | 

The Mills's, as I obſerved before, ſeemed no ways 
concerned; and the young one ſaid, he did not va- 
lue to die, for he was prepared, tho? at the ſame time 
appeared ſo very hardened and abandoned. The 
halter that was for the old man was full ſhort, the 
gallows being high; ſo that he was obliged to ſtand 
a tiptoe to give room for it to be tied up to the tree; 
the old fellow ſaying ſeveral times while this was 
doing, Don't hang me by inches. 


T apner appeared very ſenfible of his crime, and 


prayed aloud, and ſeemed, as I hope he was, very 
ſincere and devout, | 

He declared that Jackſon, Cobby, and Stringer, 
held three piſtols to his head, and ſwore they would 
ſhoot him, if he did not go and affiſt in the murder 
of Chater, the old ſhoemaker, who was going to 
make an information againſt their ſhepherd Dia 
mond; that they alſo extorted three guineas from 
him by the ſame way of threats, to repay Jackſon 
and Carter what they had been out of pocket on 
that account. He ſaid they were all guilty of the 
crimes laid to their charge ; and that one T ff, 
well known in Chicheſter, and Stringer, John Mills, 
and Richards, all not taken, were as guilty as him- 
ſelf, and as they deſerved the ſame puniſhment, he 
hoped they would all be taken, and ſerved the ſame 
as he was juſt going to be. He acknowledged cut. 
ting the man acroſs the face, but did not care to re- 
peat any of the cruelties he had exerciſed, 
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After they wers cut down, the bodies of Cobby, 
Hammond, Carter, and Tapner were carried back 
to the goal, and depoſited there where Jackſon's 
was, in order for their being put into chains, as 
well as Jackſon's, which chains were then not quite 
finiſhed. 


— _ — — 
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JOHN MILLS, and JOHN REYN * the Mur 
3 der of RICHARD HAWKINS. 


T the ſummer aſſizes held at Eaſt- Grinſtead, 
for the county of Suſſex, 1749, John Mills, 
and John Reynolds, were indicted for the murder of 
Richard Hawkins, in the pariſh of Slendon, in the 
county of Suſſex, on the 28th day of January, 1748-9 
by violently aſſaulting, ſtriking, beating, whipping, 
and kicking him, the ſaid Richard Hawkins, over 
the face, belly, and private parts; of which wounds, 
bruiſes, kicks, and ſtripes, he inſtantly died. 
Henry Nurril depoſed, that ſome time in January 
laſt was twelvemonth, he was informed that ſome 
perſons were at his houſe, enquiring after ſome tea 
they had loſt, but could not tell who they were; 


that he went to young Cockerell's, who keeps a 


public houſe at Yapton, where he ſaw Jerry Curtis, 
and two others drinking; Curtis was very angry, ſaid 
ſome rogues had ſtolen two bags of tea from him, 
and d. — n him he would find it out, and ſeverely 
puniſh thoſe concerned therein; for d——n him, 
he had whipped many a rogue, and waſhed his hands 
in their blood. That Curtis had offered this depo- 
nent five guineas to get the tea again, or find out 


ho had got it; and then ſaid, that if money could 
not get it, he would come ſword in hand, find it out 


and take it away, | | : 
| eing 


_ - JOHN MILLS, &c. for Murder. 
Being aſked by the court if the priſoner, Mills, 


was one of them that were with Curtis? he ſaid he 


could nat tell. | 
Henry Titcomb depoſed, that one day in January 


laſt was twelvemonth, Curtis and Mills came to Mr, - 
Boniface's barn, where he, the priſoner, and Richard 


Hawkins, the deceaſed, were at work ; that. Curtis 
called Hawkins out to ſpeak with him ; that he did 


not hear what had paſſed between them, but that 


Hawkins went away with them ; that a little while 
after, the ſame afternoon, he ſaw Hawkins riding 
behind Mills from Warburton towards Slendon, and 
never ſaw Hawkins, the deceaſed, afterwards. 

John Saxby depoſed, that he was a ſervant to 
Cockerell the elder, of Warburton ; that the day 


Hawkins, the decaſed, was miſſing, Curtis, Mills, 


and Hawkins came to his maſter's houſe, and drank 
together ; that at going away, Miils bid Hawkins 
get up behind him, which he at firſt refuſed, ſaying 
he would not without making a ſure bargain ; that 
they bid him get up, for they would ſatisfy him, 


which Hawkins did; and the deponent never ſaw 


the deceaſed afterwards. 


Thomas Winter, alias the coachman, an accomplice, 


depoſed, that one day, the latter end of January was 


twelvemonth, he, with Jerry Curtis, alias Pollard, 


were at the priſoner Reynolds's houſe, who kept the 
Dog and Partridge, on Slendon-common ; that Cure 
tis preſently went away from him, and promiſed to 


come to him again very ſoon, for he was ta pay this 


witneſs ſome money he owed him ; that this de 
nent ſtaid at the Dog and Patridge the reſt of the 
day; that towards evening Richard Rowland, 


alias Robb, came to the houſe, aſked for his 


maſter Curtis, and ſtaid with this deponent till night, 


when the priſoner Mills and Curtis came; that Cure 


tis 
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tis called for Robb, and aid Robb, we have got 2 


| 3 here; then Hawkins got down from behind 


ills, and all went in together to a parlour in the pri- 
ſoner Rey nolds's houſe; that they ordered a fire to be 
made, and called for liquor ; that they all, viz. Haw- 
kins, the deceaſed, Curtis, Mills, Rowland, otherwife 
Robb, and the deponent ſat down together ; that then 
they began to examine Hawkins about the two bags 
of tea, which he denied, ſaying he knew nothing of 
the matter ; that Curtis ſaid, d n him, he did 
know, and if he would not confeſs, he would whip 
him till he did, for d— n him, he had whipped 
many a rogue, and waſhed his hands in his blood. 
That the priſoner Reynolds came in when they were 
urging the deceaſed to confeſs, and {aid to the decea- 
ſed, Dick, you had better confeſs, it will be bet- 
ter for you ;” his anſwer was, I know nothing of it. 
After Reynolds was gone, Mills and Robb were an- 
555 with the deceaſed; that Robb ſtruck him in the 


face, and made his noſe bleed, and threatened to 


whip him to death ; that Mills ſhewed that he was 
pleaſed with what Robb had done, and again threat- 
ened the deceaſed, who ſaid, If you whip me to 
death, I know nothing of ir :” that then Mills and 
Robb made the deceaſed ſtrip to his ſhirt, then they 
began to whip him over the head, face, arms and 
body, till they were out of breath, he all the while 
crying out that he was innocent, and beggedfor 
God's ſake, and Chriſt's ſak, to ſpare his life, for 
the ſake of his wife and child : that when they were 
out of breath, they pulled off their cloaths to their 
ſhirts, and whipped him again, till he fell down ; 
when he was down they whipped him over his legs 
and belly, and upon the deceaſed's kicking up his 
legs to ſave his belly, they ſaw his private parts; 
then they took aim thereat, and whipped him ſo, 
that he cried out moſt grievouſly; that then they 
. kicked 
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kicked him over the private parts and belly; they in 
their intervals aſking after the tea, the deceaſed men- 
tioned his farher and brother, meaning the 'two 
Cockerell's; that upon this, Curtis and Mills took 
their horſes, and ſaid they would go and fetch them, 
and rode away, leaving the deceaſed with Robb and 
this deponent : that after they were gone, he and 
Robb placed the deceaſed in a chair by the fire, 
where he died. . 
Being aſked by the court, if the deceaſed was in 
gon health, when he came to the priſoner Reynolds's 
ouſe, and if he believed he died of the ill uſuage 
he there met with? his anſwer was, “ he was in good 
health when he came there, and was a ſtout man, and 
he was ſure he died of the kicks and bruiſes he re- 
ccived from Mills and Robb.” 
He further depoſed, that when they found he was 


dead, Robb locked the door, and put the key in his 


pocket ; then they took their horſes and rode towards 
Warburton to meet Curtis and Mills ; that in the 
lane leading to Warburton he met them, with each a 
man behind him; that he deſiring to ſpeak with them, 
the men behind them got off and ſtood at a diſtance. 
That this deponent aſked Curtis what they were go- 
ing to do with thoſe men? Who anſwered, to con- 
front them with Hawkins; then the deponent told 
him he was dead, and defired no more miſchief might 


| be done; when Curtis replied, © By G—d we will 


go through with it now.” That this deponent beg- 
"or that the two men might be ſent home, for there 

ad been miſchief enough done already. That then 
Curtis bid the two men go home, and ſaid, when 
they wanted them they would fetch them. That 
they rode all rogether to the priſoner Reynold's houſe, 
where Reynolds ſaid to Curtis, $5 You have ruined 
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the 0 and Curtis replied, he would make him amends. 


That then they conſulted what to do with the body, 


when it was propoſed to throw him into a well in 
Mr. Kemp's park, atid give out that they had carri- 
ed him to France; that the priſoner Reynolds ob- 

ected to it, as that it was too near, and would ſoon }. 
— found. That they laid him on a horſe, and car- 
ried him to Parham Park, about twelve miles from 
Slendon Common, where they tied large ſtones to 
him, in order to fink the body, and threw him into 


2 pond belonging to Sir Cecil Biſhop. 


John Cockerell the younger depoſed, that the 


28th of January laſt was twelvemonth, about ten 


o'clock at night, the ptiſoner Mills came to his houſe; 
called for ſome ale, and ordered his horſe into the 
ſtable; that while he was in the ſtable, Curtis came 
in, and demanded two bags of tea, which he ſaid his 
brother-in-law had confeſſed he had got; that this 
deponent denied his having them, upon which Cur- 
tis beat him with an oaken ſtick till he was tired; 
that after this they took him with them to his father's 


at Warburton, where they took his father and him 


with them, to carry them to Slendon; on Mills's 
and Curtis's horſes, one behind each, and about a 


mile before they came to Slendon, they met twa 


men on horſeback; who called to them, and ſaid, 
they wanted to ſpeak with them; that then they 
were ordered to get off from behind Curtis and Mills : 
that after the two men had talked with Curtis and 
Mills ſome time, Curtis bid them go home, and 
when they wanted them, they would r teh them. 

John Cockerell the elder, confirmed his ſon's evi- 
dence, as to their being carried 1 and diſmifled 
by Curtis, 

Bein aſked by the court, how long after his ſon- 


in-law the deceaſed was miſting, if it was before he 


Nutz. XXII | heard 
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heard his body was found, he ſaid, that in the April 
following, he was ſent for to Sir Cecil Biſhop's ; — 
there he ſaw the deceaſed, Richard Hawkins, in a 
moſt terrible mangled manner, having a hole in his 
ſkull; that he knew him by the finger next his little fin. 
ger of his right hand being bent down to his hand. 

Matthew Smith depoled, that one night in ag 
ry laſt was twelvemonth, he was at the priſoner Rey- 
noeld's houte, the Dog and Patridge on Slendon-Com- 
mon, and ſaw Curtis and Mills ride up to the door 
(Mills with a man behind him) and Curtis called 
out to Robb, and ſaid, . We have get a priſoner ;” 
and that then they all went 1n together into the back 
parlour, 

Richard Seagrave, another witneſs, depoſed, that 
he lived at Sir Cecil Biſhop's,. in Parham Park, and 


ſaw the body of a man taken out of a pond there, 


very much mangled and bruiſed, and was likewiſe 

reſent when John Cockerell the elder came there, 
and ſaid he knew the body to be his ſon in-law's, 
Richard Hawkins, 

Jacob Pring, another witneſs, depoſed, that being 
at Briſtol, he There fe}l in company with the priſo- 
ner Mills; z that they came ftom thence together to 
his houſe at Beckenham in Kent; that on the road 
he aſked him whether he knew of the murder of Ri- 
chard Hawkins, of Yapton ; that he told him, yes, 
and related to him the particular manner in which 

it was done, as follows; that in the beginning of 
January was twelvemonth, they had two bags of 
tea ſtolen from the place where they had concealed 
{ome ſtuff, and ſuſpecting Hawkins and the Cock- 


rells to have it, he. and Jerry Curtis went and fetch- 


ed Hawkins from a barn where he was at work, 


and carried him to Reynolds's, on Slendon Common, | 


where Robb and inter, commonly called the 
| coachman, 
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coachman, were before them; that he and Robb 
whipped Hawkins with their whips till he owned 
that the Cockerells had the tea; that then he and 
Curtis went and fetched the Cockerells, and as they 
were bringing them behind them on the road, Robb 
and Winter met them, and told them, that the man 
was dead whom they had whipped; that they ſent 


43 


the Cockerells home, and went and took Hawkins's 


dead body, and carried it to Parham Park, and 
threw it into Sir Cecil Biſhop's pond. 

The priſoner being called upon to make his de- 
fence, denied the murder, and ſaid be left the de- 


' ceaſed Richard Hawkins alive and well with Robb 


add Wintner, when he and Curtis went to fetch the 
Cockerells, and how Hawkins came e by his death he 


could not tell. 


This was Mill's defence. 

The counſel for the priſoner, Reynolds, objected 
to the indictment, and ſaid, though it might be ex- 
tremely right with regard to the priſoner Mills, yet 
it was not ſo with regard to the priſoner Reynolds; 


for as Reynolds was indicted as a principal in the 


ſecond degree, he ſhould be included in the judg- 
ment as all principals are in murder. The court 
ſaid, that this was matter that might be offered in 
arreſt of judgment, but not at that time, 

William Bullmar was called, who depoſed, chin 
one day in January laſt was twelvemonth, he was 
at the priſoner Reynolds's houſe, with Wm. Reeve, 
in the kitchen; that he ſaw Curtis in the houſe, 
and heard there were other people with him in the 
new back parlour; that he himſelt was there till 
twelve o'clock that night, and that the priſoner, 


Reynolds, was with him during all that time, ex- 


cepting when he went to draw beer for his cuſtomers 


1a the kitchen. 
G 2 William 
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William Reeve depoſed, that he was at the pri: 
ſoner Reynolds's houſe, at the ſame time as the be: 
fore-mentioned witneſs ;{ that he ſaw Curtis and Mills 
in the houſe, and heard there were other people with 
them in the back room; that he ſtaid till twelve 
o'clock at night, during which time the priſoner 
Reynolds was with him in the kitchen, except when 
he was called upon to draw drink for the company. 
in the kitchen. 


The judge, after he had ſummed up all the evi · 


dence exactly in the manner it had been ſworn, ob- 
ſerved to the jury, that with regard to the priſoner 
Mills, the facts were proved extremely clear, as he 


had cable no witneſs to contradict the evidence 


in any ſhape, for the king zj that with reſpect 
to the priſoner Reynolds, it did not appear that be 
was in the party that committed the murder, but 
that he was at home at peace in his own houſe, when 

this tranſaction happened: if, therefore, they belie- 
ved the witneſſes called in his behalf, they muſt ac- 
quit him. 


The jury without going out found Mills guilty, 


Death, and acquitted Reynolds, 
 Mills's behaviour was very unbecoming one under 
his circumſtances; but before we proceed 0 fay 
any thing more of this criminal, we will give the 
particulars of his being apprehended. The 31ſt of 
January preceding, a proclamation was iffued for 
the apprehending ſeveral notorious ſmugglers that 
were concerned. in the murder of Richard Hawkins, 
of Yapton, naming this John Mills as one of them ; 
promiſing his majeity's pardon to any one who ſhould 
apprehend or give information of any of the offen- 
ders, although ſuch informer was an outlawed ſmug- 
gler, provided he was not concerned in any murder, 
or in breaking open his Majeſty s warchouſe at Pool. 
Now 
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Now William Pring, who was a witneſs againſt 
the ſaid Mills and the two Kemps, knowing him- 
{elf to be an outlawed ſmuggler, yet not concerned 


in murder, nor in breaking open the warehouſe at - 


Pool, reſolved to get his pardon (if poſſible) by ta- 
king ſome of the offenders. For this purpoſe, he 
applied to a great man in power, informing him, 
that he knew Mills, and that if he could be affured 
of his own pardon, he would endeavour to take him, 


for he was pretty certain to find him either at Briſtol or 


Bath, where he knew he was gone to ſell ſome run 
goods. Being aſſured of his pardon, he ſet out ac- 
cordingly, and at Briſtol, unexpectedly, found the 
two Kemps with him, whom he likewiſe knew, as 
being notorious ſmugglers. They then began to 
talk together about their affairs. Mills was in the 

rocla mation for two murders, that of Chater and 
8 Thomas Kemp was advertiſed for break- 
ing out of Newgate, and Lawrence Kemp was out- 
lawed by proclamation, and both the Kemps. were 
concerned in robbing one Farmer Havendon. 

After talking over matters together, and obſerving 
that all their caſes were very deſperate, Pring, as a 
friend, offered his advice, by which he intended to 
inveigle them into the ſnare he had laid for them. 
He 1aid, fince they were all alike in ſuch deſperate 
circumſtances, without any hopes of mending their 
condition, he would have them go with him towards 
London, and to his houſe at Beckenham in Kent, 
and there conſult together, to go and rob upon the 
highway, and break open houles in the ſame man- 
ner as Gregory's gang uſed to do, Upon which 
they all agreed to come away together; and upon 
the. road, among other talk, Mills owned that he. 
was one of thoſe that committed the murder on Haw. 
kins, and both the Kemps confeſſed, that they were 

o . | concerned 
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concerned in robbbing Farmer Havendon in the 
manner it was proved upon their trials. 

When they were all came to his houſe at Becken- 
ham, Pring then pretended, that (his horſe being a 
very indifferent one) he would go to town and fetch 
his mare, which was a very good one, and would 
come back again with all convenient ſpeed, and then 
they would ſet out to together upon their intended 
expeditions; for, as their horſes were very good, and 
his but a bad one, it might bring him into danger in 
caſe of a purſuit. Upon which he ſet out, and they 
agreed to ſtay at his houſe till his return; but in- 
ſtead of going to town, he rode away to Horſham, 
where he applied to Mr. Rackſter, an officer in the 
Excife there, who together with ſeven or eight more, 
all well armed, ſet out for Beckenham, in order to 
take them, where they arrived in the dead of night, 
and ſounds Mills and the two Kemps juſt going to 
ſupper upon a fine breaſt of veal, and ſecured them. 
They found the arms of the two Kemps, but Mills 
refuſing to be bound in that manner, and being re- 
traftory, they were forced to cut him with one of 
their hangers before he would ſubmit. They then 
brought them all three to the county jail for Surry, 
where they ſound Robert Fuller, and Jockey Brown 
in cuſtody for ſmuggling, and knowing that they 


had been guilty of many robberies on the highway 


in Suſſex, they applied to the government for an 
habeas corpus to carry them all five to the aſſizes at 
Eaſt Grimſtead, where, though they were tried only 
on one indictment, yet there was another indictment 
for murder, befides two for robberies againſt Mills; 

znother for a robbery againſt Fuller, and two other 
indictments againſt rhe two Kemps ; beſides a num- 
ber of other aa dia, who were ready at Eaſt- 


Grimſtead 
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Grimſtead to lay indictments againſt them, if there 
had been occaſion. EN EIS ae ne OY 


The Miniſter's Account. 


Jonx MiLLs, about thirty years of age, ſon of 
Richard Mills of Trotton, lately executed at Chi- 
cheſter, was bred up to the bufineſs of a colt break- 
er by his father. He ſaid he had been a ſmuggler 
many years, and blamed Jeremiah Curtis, alias 
Pollard, who ſtood indicted for the ſame murder he: 
was convicted of, and William Jackſon, who was 
condemned at Chicheſter, for the murders of Galley 
and Chater, as being the principal perſons concern- 
ed in drawing him away from his honeſt employ- 
ment. ws 2 
Voung Mills acknowledged himſelf a very wicked 
liver; but complained of the witneſſes, that is, ſuch 
of them as had been ſmugglers, and turned evidences, 
and ſaid that they had acted contrary to the ſolemn 


oaths and engagements they had made and ſworn to 


among themſelves, and therefore wiſhed they might 
all come to the ſame end, and be hanged like him, 
and be d——d afterwards. | | 
Jobn Mills ſtood indicted for two murders, beſides 
robberies, as 1s before mentioned ; but it is remark- 
able that he committed both murders in twenty days ; 
that of Hawkins, for which he was condemned, was 
perpetrated on the twenty-eighth of January ; and the 
other, that he was not tried for, which was the mur- 
der of Daniel Chater, he committed the ſeventeenth 
of the following month. ME 
It having been ſaid, as ſoon as Mills was convict- 
ed, that the defign of him and Curtis in fetching the 
two Cockerells, the father and brother-in-law of 
Hawkins, to the Dog and Partridge, was to. ſerve 


them 
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them as chey had done Hawkins: Mills being aſked 


the queſtion; at firſt ſeemed very fulky ; but at laſt 
he ſaid, „He beleived that if. Winter and Robb 


bad met them, and told them Hawkins was dead; 


they ſhould have baſted the Cockerells well, when 
they had got them there; ſo that in all probability 
their lives were preſerved by Hawkins's dying foonet 
than his murderers expected. 

Jeremiah Curtis, alias Pollard, went to Graveline 
in France, and entered himſelf into the corps of Iriſn 
brigades ; but Richard Rowland, it was imagined; 
did not quit the kingdom. . 

Mills being aſked if he was upon Hind-heath, on 
Saturday the fourteenth of January laſt, when the 
Judges were going over to hold the aflizes at Chicheſ- 
ter, on the ſpecial commiſſion to try his father and 
brother, and the reſt of the ſmugglers then in cuſtody, 
for the murder of William Galley and Daniel Chater; 
he ſaid he was, and two others were with him, but 
would not tell their names; that they had no man- 
ner of defign againſt the judge, or any body with 
them, neither did he or his companions know, or 
think of the judges coming at that time, for they 
were upon other buſineſs, and that he and his com- 
panions committed three robberies that afternoon 
and evening, the neareſt being upwards of twelve 
miles from Hind-heath ; but he refuſed to name any 
particulars, declaring that he thought he merited 
damnation if he was to diſcover any thing, by means 
of which any of his companions might be appre- 
hended, and convicted, | | 

At the place of execution he behaved himſelf much 
more ſedate than we had done before, during the 
ſmall time he lay under condemnation, and prayed 
very devoutly; as he did indeed all the way from 
the jail to the place of execution, to which he was 
| * conveyed 
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JOHN MILLS, &e. for Marder. 49 
HO FRO nuder a ftrong guard of ſoldiers. He 
owned the fact of the murder of Richard Hawking, 
for which he ſuffered ; but ſaid, when be went away 
with Curtis to fetch the rwo Cockerell's, he did not 
thinkthe man was ſo near his dearh, 
He likewiſe acknowledged being preſent at the con- 
ſaltation at Scardefield's when it was agreed to mut- 
der Daniel Chater, the ſhoemaker, who was at that 
time confined in his father's killing, or turf houſe, ; 
and alſo that he was concerned with the two K A 


in going with crapes over their faces, and robbing . 


Farmer Hayendon, of Heathfield, in the N E 
Suſſe x. : 

He was preſſed hard to make an ingepyous confeſ- 
ſion of all the crimes he had been guilty of, but he 
refuſed, and ſaid, any thing that was known to the 
world already; he would inform them how far he 
was concerned in it, but nothing elſe. 

Being then aſked if he was with the gang when 
the king's cuſtom houſe at Pool in Dorſetſhire was 
brcke open, he faid he was, for it was too well known 
to deny it. 

Juſt before he was turned off, he declared he was 
ſorry for his ill ſpent life, and defired all young peo- 
ple to take warning by his untingely end; and faid 
that Richard Rowland, alias Robb, was only a ſet- 
vant to Curtis, and was ordered by Curtis to aſſiſt 
him in whipping poor Hawkins; for the cruelties of - 
which, and the murder of Chater, and all other 
wicked aCtions in his life, he hoped God would for- 


give him; declaring that he died in peace with all 


mankind, and therefore hoped for forgiveneſs, 
He was executed on a gibbet erected for that pur- 

poſe, on Slendon- common, near the Dog and Par- 5 

ridge, and afterwards hung in phaſing on the fans. 


15 


KINGSM. EL, FAIRALL, Se. for br eaking open the Cuf- 
| * |  tom-houſe at Poole. | 


T the ſeflions held at the Old-Bailey the * 
of April 1749. Thomas Kingſmill, alias Stay- 
maker, William Fairall, alias Shepherd, Richard MW 
Perin, otherwiſe Paine, otherwiſe Carpenter, Tho- 
mas Lilley white, and Richard Glover, were indict- 
"A for being concerned with others, to the num- 
er of thirty perſons, in breaking apen the king's 
cuſtom-houſe at Poele, and ſtealing out from thence 
three hundred weight of tea, value five hundred 
pounds, and upwards, on the ſeventh of October, 
1747: 

Captain Johnſon depoſed, that having a deputa- 
tion from the cuſtoms to ſeize prohibited goods, on 
the twenty - ſecond of September, 1747, he had ſight 
of a cutter, called the Three Brothers, that he cha- 
ſed and took her. He found ſhe was laden with tea, 
brandy and rum; there was à delivery of it 41 C. 
3 ꝗrs. groſs weight, in eighty two parcels, there 
were thirty- nine caſks of rum and brandy, eight and 
four gallon caſks, flung with ropes to be hung os 
horſes, as ſmuggled brandy commonly is. Theſe 
goods he carried to the cuſtom-houſe at Poole, and 
delivered them to the charge of the colleQor, Wil, 
iam Milner, Eſq. The tea was depoſited in the up- 

A per part of the ware-houſe, the brandy and rum in 
knother part beneath 

Mr. Milner, the collector, confirmed Captain 
| Johnſon? s evidence in regard to his lodging the tea 
in the cuſtom-houſe; and added, that October the 

- ſeventh, he was informed that the cuſtom- houſe was 
broke open; the Naples were forced out of the pore! 
about 
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THO. KINGSMILE., &. ger Hut bali. 51 


about ſive or ſix feet farther there were another door 
broke open; at the door of his office the upper paß? 
nel was broke in pieces, as if done with an batchet, 
by which means they could eaſily comie at the lock, 
which was broke; and another doof leading up in? 
td the ware-houſe, was broke in pieces, whereby 4 
free paſſage was made up to the tea ware-houſe, and 
all the tea carried off except what was ſcattered on 
the floor. 5 „„ 
John Raiſe, an accomplice, was ſworn arid de 50-* 
ſed, that the firſt time he was with them about it was 
in Charlton-park; there was only Richard Perin, ot 
the priſoners then there. It was be agreed to break 
open Poole cuſtom- houſe, and take out the goods ; 
and Edmund Richards ſet all their names to a paper, 
ſignifying their conſent thereto : this was about three 
or four days before; they were all there except Kingſ- 
mill and Fairall ; they were armed with bunderbuf: / 
ſes, carbines, and piſtols, and met there to ſee out 
together; when they came to the Foreſt of Bare, 
the Hawkhurſt gang met them, with a little horſe 
carrying their arms; they went in company till they 
came to Lindoſt ; there they lay all day on Tueſday, 
when all the priſoners were there; then they ſet but. 
for Poole in the glimpſe of the evening, and came. 
there about eleven at night. They ſent Thomas* 
Willis, and Thomas Stringer to ſee if all things were 
clear for them to go to wolk, in breaking the wares 
houſe, &c. Willis came back, and brought them 
word, that a large ſloop lay by agaitiſt the keys, 
that could plant her guns againſt the cuſtom-houſe 
door, and tear them tg' pieces, and that it could not 
be done; upon which they” rorned their Horſes, and 
were going back.” Kingfmill, Fairall, and the reſt of 
their countrymen, ſaid, © If you will not do it, we 
will go and do it ourſelves.” ' This was the Hawk." 
oe RY Hz hurt 
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about five or fix feet farther there were another door, 


broke open, at the door of his office the upper pan⸗ 
nel was broke in pieces, as if done with an batchet, 
by which means they could eaſily come at the lock, 
which was broke; and another doof leading up ik 
td the ware-houſe, was broke in pieces, whereby a 
free paſſage was made up to the tea wate-houſe, and 
all the tea carried off except what was ſcatreted on” 
the floor. | 3 „ 
John Raiſe, an accomplice, was ſworn, and depo⸗- 
ſed, that the firſt time he was with them about ir was 
in Charlton-park ; there was only Richard Perin, of 
the priſoners then there, It was 5 agreed to break 
open Poole cuſtom-houſe, and take out the gõods; 
and Edmund Richards ſet all their names to a paper, 
ſignifying their conſerit thereto : this was about x 
or four days before; they were all there except Kingſ- 
mill and Fairall; they were arnied with bunderbuſ: ' 
ſes, carbines, and piſtols, and met there to ſee out 
together; when they came to the, Foreſt of Bare, 
the Hawkhurſt gang met them, with a little horſe 
carrying their arms; they went in company till they 
came to Lindoſt ; there they lay all day on Tueſday, 
when all the priſoners were there; then they ſet'but. 
for Poole in the glimpſe of the evening, atid came. 
there about eleven at night. They ſent Thochas 
Willis, and Thomas Stringer to ſee if all things were 
clear for them to go to work, in breaking the ware⸗ 
houſe, &c. Willis came back, and brought them 
word, that a large ſloop lay by againſt the keys, 
that could plant her guns againſt the cuſtom- houſe 
door, and tear them tg' pieces, and that it could not 
be done; upon which they turned their Horſes, and 
were going back. Kingfmill, Fairall, and the reſt of 
their countrymen, ſaid, “ If you will not do it, we 
will go and do it ourſelves.” This was the Hawk." 
„„ a PR. = hurt 
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. hurſt gang: John and Richard Mills were with them; 


they were fetched to help to break the euſtom houſe, 
&c. Stringer came and told them that the tide was 


low, and the veſſel could not bring her guns to bear 


to fire upon them. Upon this they went on to Poole, 
till they came to the ſea fide; where they quitted 
their horſes, and Perin and Lilleywhite ſtaid to look 
aftet them. Afterwards, as they went along, they 
met a lad whom they kept priſoner. Coming to the 
cuſtom houſe, they broke open the door ; there were 
two men who lay in the under part of it, theſe they 
took prifoners; then they broke open the door on 
the infide, and finding the tea, took it away ; there 
was 37 C. 4 qrs. they brought it to the horſes, and 
loaded them with it. The horſes were about two 


hundred yards off the cuſtom houſe, and the five 


priſoners indicted were there. From thence they 
went to a place called Fording's Bridge, where they 
breakfaſted, and fed their horſes. There were thir- 
ty-one horſes, and thirty men. Coming to a place 
called Brook, they got two pair of ſteelyards, and 
weighed the tea, and equally divided it to each man 
his ſhare; it made five bags a man, about twenty- 
ſexen pounds in 4 bag; the two men that held the 
horſes had rhe fame quantity. 5 
William Steel, another accomplice, gave much 
the ſame account as Raiſe had done. | 
| The priſoners had nothing to ſay in their defence, 
or to invalidate the evidence : but a great number of 
perfons of worth and credit appeared to the charac- 
ters of Lilleywhite and Glover, declaring their belief 
that they never were ſmugglers, either before or 
fince ; and that they were forced or inveigled into 
the commithon of this particular fact. Lilleywhite 
was acquitted, but Glover found guilty, but recom- 
ne mended 
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THO. KINGSMILL, &e. for Houſe-breating. 53 


mended to mercy by the jury: the reſt received ſen- * 
tence of death. | 


The Ordinary Account. 


| Tromas KincsmtLL, .otherwiſe Staymaker, aged 


twenty-eight, was born at Goudhurſt, in Kent; a 


young fellow of daring ſpirit, and for ſome years 
employed by the chiefs of the ſmugglers, the monied 


men, or merchants, as they are called among them- 


ſelves, in any dangerous exploit. As he had the 
character of a bold, and reſolute man, undaunted, 
and fit for the wicked purpoſes of ſmuggling, ſo he 
wanted not buſineſs, but was a companion for the 

reateſt of them all, and was always at their ſervice 
when wanted, or called upon. He would own no- 
thing of himſelf, and could ſcarce be perſuaded he 
had done any thing amiſs by following the practice 
of ſmuggling. He was in the Hawkhurſt gang, and 
very lie in this whole affair. 7 

William Faicall, otherwiſe Shepherd, aged twen- 
ty-five, was born at Horſendown-green, in Kent, 
bred to no bufineſs, but had followed ſmuggling 
from his infancy, and ſeemed as well qualified for 
that work as Kingſmill ; and it was generally belie- 
ved that they were concerned together in moſt, if. 
not all, their undertakings, eg 

Fairall at his trial ſeemed to ſhew the utmoſt auda- 
city and unconcern, and even to threaten a witneſs, 
as he was giving evidence; and manifeſted by his 
countenance his contempt of all that was ſaid to or 
againſt him. He alſo was one of the Hawkhurſt 
gang, and one of the moſt forward and buſy in this 
affair, yet he would not own any thing, that ſhould 
endanger his life. However, his own countrymen 
were glad they were rid of him, becauſe he was ſo 

| deſperate 


* 
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deſperate a fellow, that no man thought himſelf ſafe 
who had done any thing to offend him: for inſtance, 
he was once apprehended, and as the officers were 
fetting out to carry him to the New+zail, in the Bo- 
rough, he made his eſcape from them; he immedi— 
ately meditated a revenge upon the gentleman, who 
he heard had granted a warrant againſt him. The 
gentleman going abroad one day, Fairal and Kingſ- 
mill, with others, way-laid his return, in the evening, 
near his own park wall ; but ſome incident happen- 
ing which retarded his return, in all probability ſaved 
bis lite; for their patience being tired out, they 
were heard to fay, D n him, he won t come 
to-night, let's be gone about other buſineſs,” and fo 
went away very angry at their diſappointment. 

Richard Perin, otherwiſe Paine, otherwiſe Carpen— 
ter aged thirty fix, was born at Chicheſter i in Suſlex, 
bred a carpenter, and had good buſineſs, till being 
deprived of the uſe of his light hand by the palſy, 
he left his trade, and took to ſmuggling. He was 
always eſtemed an honeſt man in al other aftairs, 
and therefore was entruſted to go over the water to 
buy goods for them and for hiniſelf too, as he traded 
that way in brandy and tea; and he it was that went 

over, for this very cargo of goods which was reſcued 
from Poole cuſtom-houſe. 

None of thoſe three would own any Cakes 
ſhare he had in the fact; but ſaid, they knew beft 
what they had done, and for what was amiſs they 
would ſeck God's forgiveneſs, and continued fo to 
declare to the laſt, 

On Thurſday the twentieth of April, 1749, the re- 
port of theſe four criminals was made to his majeſty 
by Richard Adams, Eſq; recorder; when Kingſmill, 


Fairall, and Perin were erdered 75 execution at Ty- 


burn, on Wedneſday, the 26th of the ſame month, 
and 
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and his majeſty was pleaſed to grant his moſt graci- 


ous pardon to Giover; Teveral favourable ciccum- 
ſtances appearing in bis favour, and the court and 
jury having after his trial, recommended him to 


his majeſty tor mercy. 
After the dead-warrant came down, Kineſmill 
and Fairall began to conſider their unhappy circum- 


ſtances, more than they had done before, and always 


attended divine ſervice at chapel, praying very de- 


voutly ; but retained their former boidneſs of heha- 
viour and intrepidity, ſhewing no fear, and frequent- 


1y ſaying, they did not think they had been guilty 


of any crime in ſmuggling, or ia breaking open 
Poole cuſtom-houſe, as the property of the goods 
they went for was not Captain Johnſon's, or any bo- 


dy's elſe, but of the perſons who ſent their money over 


to Guernſey for them. | 

Perin, who was ordered only to be hanged, and 
afterwards buried, and Kingſmill and Fairall being 
ordered to be hung i in chains, Perin was ſaying to 
them that he lamented their caſes ; when Fairall re- 
plied, ſmilingiy, in the preſence of many people; 
„We ſhall be hanging up! in the road air, when you. 
are rotting in your grave.” 

The evening betore- their execution, after they 
dame down from chapel, their friends came to take 
leave of them; and Fairall ſmoaked his pipe very 
heartily, and drank freely ; but being ordered to go 


into his cell to be locked up, ſaid, & Why in ſuch 


a hurry, can't yuu let me ſtay a little longer and drink 
with my friends, | ſhall not be able to drink with 
them to-morrow night ?” 

The morning of their execution they behaved very 
bold, ſhewing no figns of fear of death, and about 


nine o'clock, Fairall and Kingſmill were pur, into 


one cart, and into a mourning coach, and con- 
IT | 
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LE to Tybura, under a ſtrong guard of foldiers| 
both horſe and foot. 

Art the trec they Joined in prayers very devoutly 
with the reſt of the unhappy criminals who were ex- 
ecuted with them, which being ended, and a pſalm 'iW 
ſung, they were turned off, crying to the Lord to 
receive their ſouls. = 
Richard Glover, who had mocked his majefly* g 
pardon, was diſcharged out of , on Wed- 
neſday the third of May, 70. 
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Ln Account of WILSON, PENLEZ, * LAUNDER, | 


fer a Kier. 
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I the ſeſſions held at "th Old- Bailey, in this 
month of October, 1749, John Wilſon, Boſa- 
vern Penlez, and Launder, were indicted for feloni- 
ouſly aſſembling to the number of forty and upwards, 
and beginning to demoliſh the houſe of Peter Wood, 
July 2, 1749. 

Peter Wood depoſed, that he ſaw the priſoners at 
his houſe, the Star, in the Strand, in the night, be- 
tween the 2d and 3d of July; that there were about 
ſeven hundred of them, and they came ringing a bell, 
crying out, The hoſt! the hoſt ! the hoſt!” that 
about fifty of them paſſed by his door, and he made 
them a bow, and ſaid, good night, but when the bell 
came oppoſite his door, they wheeled about, and 
turned back towards George's coffee - houſe, and then 
all ſurrounded the place, levelling their firſt ſtroke at 
the lamp at the door, and notwithſtanding he begged 
tor mercy, ſaying gentlemen, 1f I have done any barm 
take me to the watch-houſe, or any place of fafety ; 
they all fell ro breaking his windows, ſhutters, ſaſhes, : 
glaſs, &c. that he offered ten, nay twenty pounds, 
if they would defilt; that this offer ſtopped them a 

little ; but a grave gentleman came jumping over 

the 
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the way; and ſaid to them, “Maul away my lads, 
never mind it.“ upon which they laid all open, eight 
or ten came into the parlout, Wilſon and Penlez 
among them, broke the partition with their ſticks, 
— out the pieces with their hands, deſtroyed all 
the furniture in the parlour, and threw it into the 
ſtreet, and broke down his bar, knocked him down 
on the ſtairs, where he lay ſome time; ſome cried 
out he was killed, and Wilſon and Penlez coming 
ep ftairs, ſaid, « You dog are you not dead yet?“ 
Whilſt he on his knees kiſſed their hands, and beg- 
for mercy. That the guatd then came with 
their drums beating, upon which they all took to 
flight : and he went up ftairs immediately, and in the 
dining-room, which, before had in it a bed, pictures, 
chairs, a mahogany table, and other furniture; every 
thing was gone out of the room, except a little mar- 
ble Ad, the windows all torn to pieces, and the frame 
pulled down. . 5 =... 

Upon being aſked who paid the tent and rates for 
this houſe, his anſwer was, that it went in the name 
of one Thompſon, who was neither landlord nor ten- 
ant, yet the ſcavenger's rates were paid in his name, 
and the reaſon for this was, becauſe it was accounted © 
a diſorderly houſe, and at the time of this riot he had 
no licence, an information having been laid againft 
him for retailing ſpirituous liquors, for which he was 
obliged to pay twenty pounds. 

He was aſked how he could diſtinguiſh Penlez, 
when he was knocked down upon the ſtairs; and h 
ſaid he was upon his legs when he ſaw him, and no- 
body was betwixt them, and he had hold of him by 
the hand two or three times, begging him to deſiſt ; 
and they all cried out they would deſtroy all the 
bawdy-houſes in general. | | | 
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Mrs. Wood, the wife, confirmed the foregoing: 


particulars, and added, ſhe was very much abuſed 


by them; and ſaw Wilſon and Penlez among the 
reſt, breaking and deſtroying the things, and in 
the back parlour they broke open a bureau, and 
took out about fifty pounds in money, and cried out 
hurry, hurry down with it my lads, and ſhe ſaw the 
priſoner Launder knocking at the clock with a ſtick 
or cane, and he knocked her down, and ſhe was ſure 
three hundred pounds would not make good the 
damages. 

Reeves, their ſervant, confirmed the above par; 
ticulars. 

John Mixon,' collcRor of the ſcavenger's rate, de- 

oſed, that on applying to Mrs. Wood for the rate, 

the ſaid Mr. Wood had nothing to do with the houſe, 
and ſhe would not pay it in his name. Then open- 
ing the book he ſaid it was John Thompſon there, 
and ſhe paid it in his name. He ſaid he did not 
think Mr. or Mrs. Wood's oath was to be taken: 
that for his part, he would not hang a cat or dog 
upon their evidence ; that they kept a bad houſe, 
and had threatened his life, and his neighbours were 
.afraid to appear againſt them. 

The priſoners called ſevera] perſons to their charac- 
ters, and their friends in general ſpoke very well of 
them; but the facts being too notorious to be denied, 

"Wilſon and Penlez were both found guilty, and 
Launder was acquitted. Afterwards Wilſon was 
, reprieved, and only poor Penlez was carried to exe- 
Yeution, 


The Ordinary's Account. 


BoSAVERN PENLEZ, aged twenty-three, was the ſon 
of a clergyman near Exeter, who, while he lived, 
gave him a proper educatign. After his father's 


death 
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death he was taken care of by his friends; who bound 
him apprentice to a barber and peruke-maker in Exe- 
ter, with a ſum uſually given by the ſons of the cler- 
gy with a clergyman's ſon. He ſerved his time out 
faithfully, and about two years before this misfortune | 
came to London, with a view to improve himſelf in 
his bufineſs, and lived in ſeveral places. with reputa- . 
tion, and behaved himſelf very well till the unfor- 
tunate July 2, 1749, when he was taken up tor be- 
ing concerned in a riot, at the Star in the Strand; 
the whole of which was owing to his being drunk, 
and not to his natural temper, as appears from the 
following account of his behaviour for that whole 
day, as well as at night, wrote with his own hand, 
while he lay under ſentence of death in Newgate 

& This is as near an account as I can give of that 
unfortunate day. I left my lodging about nine o'clock, 
and went into the Strand, and from thence I return- 
ed at 11 o'clock, and came to Mr, Pearce's in Wych- 
ſtreet, where, fince I came to this part of the town, 


L left my cloaths. Ithen ſhifted myſelf, and before 


T left that place, there came in Mr. Taylor an ac- 
me of mine. He and I went to the Two 
rewers and drank a tankard of beer: then he aſked 
me to dine with him, which- I did, and there were 
ſome other of his friends; I ſaid there all the after- 
noon, till fix o'clock, and then we went into Somer- 
{ct-gardens, and returned about eight; they would 
have had me ſtaid and ſup there, but I gave them 
thanks and took my leave, and going to the Horſe- 
ſhoe, ncar Temple-bar, called for a pint of beer, and 
then left them. But before I left the Horſe-ſhoe, I 
happened to meet with another friend, and it bein 


his birth day, he aſked me to drink a glaſs of punch, 


which I did; when I was going to my lodgings I 
heard the noiſe of the people: I was in liquor, or 


- Elſe J had not fallen in with them. 
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6 RICHARD COLEMAN, for Murder. 
« God knows my heart, I had no defign of any fuch 


thing. I own I was in the houſe, but as to ſtriking, 


ar putting Mr. Wood in fear of his life I never did, 
for which I appeal to a juſt and true God, who knows 
the ſecrets of all hearts. I forgive all my enemies, 
as I hope to be forgiven, This, to the beſt of my 
remembrance, is the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

BosAveRN PENLEZ."” 


A day or two before his execution, a circumſtance 
was ſtated which had a bad face with it, and was 
probably a great means of preventing mercy being 
extended towards him, viz. that a bundle of linen 


was found upon him, tied up in a handkerchief, 


He was aſked particularly as to this fact. He an- 
ſwered, that it was true, he had fuch a bundle, but 
how he came by it he did not remember, nor could 
he recolle& whether himſelf tied it up, or any body 


| elſe; but has fince been told by ſome of his friends, 


that a woman there preſent was ſeen to have it in her 
hand; but that ſhe thought proper to drop it, and 


he took it up, not knowing what was contaitjed in 


the handkerchief, nor yet whoſe property it might be, 
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; I the affizes held at Kingſton, in the county of 


indicted, for that he, with two other perſons un- 
known, on the 23d of July laſt, on one Sarah Green 
did make a violent aſſault, and his hand did thruſt 
ito the body of the ſaid Sarah Green, and her pri- 
vate parts did mortally wound; by which OS 

nec 
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Surry, March 1748-9, Richard Coleman was 
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lence ſhe languiſhed from the ſaid 23d of July, to 
the 12th 2 following, and then died. 
The firſt witneſs (George Howard) depoſed, that 


he kept the King's Head, a public-houſe in Kenning- 


lane ; that Sarah Green, the deceaſed, was 
on the 23d of July, with Mr. Wynn's people, and 
dined with them. That ſhe went away, but return- 
ed late that night, the company were gone. There 
were three men in the houſe, dreſſed like brewers 
ſervants, but he could not take upon him to ſwear 
that the priſoner was one of theſe men, far they were 
all taller than him. They went out -of his houſe 
about eleven o'clock at night. She called for a quar. 
tern of gin, but they not liking that, it was chan- 
ged for a pint of beer. . | 
Robert Lingard depoſed, that he kept the horſe 


and Groom at Newington, and ſaw the priſoner paſs - 


by his door about eleven o'clock at night on the 23d 
of July, in company with a woman, and croſs the 
road- at the lower end of Kennington-lane ; and 
heard the priſoner ſay to the woman, „If you will 

o to the Peacock, I will treat you with a mug of 
2 but the Peacock being ſhut up, they went on 
towards London, and two men were near them. 
The deceaſed aſked who the two men where; on which 
the priſoner replied, . Pho! never mind them,” He 
knew the priſoner, he ſaid, becauſe he often came to 


Newington, to cuſtomers that dealt with his maſter 


for beer, and was ſure he was the man he ſaw with 
the woman; it was light enough to diſcover his face. 
Ann Corner depoſed, that on Saturday the 23d of 
July, ſhe had been at the bean feaſt, in Kennington- 
lane, along with their work folks, and in the even- 
ing returned home. About two o'clock in the morn- 
ing Sarah Green came, and was let in by the depo» 
nent; ſhe was in a piteous condition: her handker- 
| | chief 
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chief was torn off her neck, and her cloaths all wet, 
dirty, and gravelly. ' She aſked her what was the 
matter, and how ſhe came to be in ſuch a diſorder ? 
She cried and ſaid ſhe had been uſed in a barbarous 
manner, by three men in the Parſonage Walk; un- 
der Newington Church. About twelve days aſter, 
ſhe was ſo bad that ſhe was obliged to go into the 
hoſpital. She always declared, that the clerk who 
belonged to Mr. Taylor's ( ſince Berry's) brewhouſe, 
was one of the men who uſed her ſo ill, but did not 
know his name, but knew his face; and that ſhe 
(the deceaſed) always ſaid ſo when ſhe was in St. 
Thomas's Hoſpital. 


Anne Berry depoſed, tnat ſhe was a waſherwoman, 


and uſed to waſh for the deceaſed, Sarah Green, and 
after this affair, ſeeing by her cloaths and linen that 
ſhe was in a very bad"way, aſked what was the mat- 
ter with her. She anſwered, “ She had been uſed 
in a moſt cruel manner; that three men haq thrown 
her down in the Parſonage Walk; that one laid 
hold of her ſhoulders, and by violence kept her on 
the ground: and the ſecond held open her thighs, 
whilſt the third put his hands up her private parts; 
and that they all three did ſo, one after the other, 
ſo that ſhe thought they would have torn her heart 
out of her body; that ſhe ſtruggled, cried out mur- 
der, and begged they would kill her outright ;' and 
when they had abuſed her as much as they thought 
proper, one of them (who ſhe believed was the prifo- 
ner) ſaid, Come along, for I belieye we have done 


enough for the bitch already,” They then left her, 


and ſhe crawled home as well as ſhe could. When 
the deceaſed was ſo ill, the deponent went with her 
in a coach to St. Thomas's Hoſpital, where ſhe was 
admitted a patient, and then ſhe ſaw hat 2  deplo- 
rable condition ſhe was in. 


Anne 
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Anne Thrift depoſed, that when Mrs. Green Was 
in the hoſpital, ſhe —— the priſoner there, and ſhe 
(the deceaſed) always declared to her dying day, 
that he was one of the men that had uſed her ſo ill. 
She ſaw her there about three weeks before her 
death, and then ſhe declared, as a dying woman, 
that he was one of the men. She ſaid it was Mr. 
Taylor's clerk, but did not know his name, bar 
knew him very well by ſight. 

James Thompſon (belonging to the hoſpital) — 
poſed, that he ſaw the deceaſed dreſſed, and that ſhe 
appeared in ſuch a ſhocking condition as is not fit 
to mention. She was lacerated and torn to picces, 
and ſo violently uſed that the parts mortified. She 
came into the hoſpital the 4th of Auguſt, and- lived 
ſeven weeks to a day. 

Mr, Perrot, a ſurgeon in the hoſpital, depoſed, 
that he attended the deceaſed, and dreſſed her; 
that her private parts were torn in a barbarous man- 


ner; that they mottified, and the mortification in- 


creaſed ſo faſt, that he found it was not in the power 
of art to ſtop it, and was certain, that the injury he 
received was the cauſe of her death. 
Daniel Trottman ſwore, that he was at a public- 
houſe in Bandy-leg-walk, where he ſaw the pri- 
ſoner, and aſked him, 1 5 he was not in Sarah . 
Green's company the night ſhe was treated: ſo cru- 
elly ? he anſwered, “ Yes, I was, and what then ?“ 
he aſked him if he was one of the men that did it? 
he anſwered, „ Yes, and what then?” and there- 
upon thiew a ſilver ſpoon in the deponent's face, 
and he threw it at him again; the landlord bid him 
anſwer no queſtions, for they were enſnaring. Cole- 
man in his defence, ſaid he was drunk, as by his 
behaviour it plainly appeared he was, en the 


de ponent took advantage of. 


N 
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| When the deceaſed had been in the hoſpital ſome 
time, juſtice Clarke thought it very proper to have 
Coleman examined in her preſence, which was ac- 


cordingly done, the juſtice being preſent ; and there 
being then hopes of her recovery, and ſhe only ſay- 


ing he was preſent when ſhe was ill uſed, the juſtice 
admitted him to bail. But after death, a jury ſat, 
and brought in their verdict wilful murder, and the 
coroner iſſued his warrant for apprehending him 
which Coleman having intelligence of, abſconded : 
and the Lords fuſtices of the regency iſſued a pro- 
clamation, with a reward of gol. for taking him; 
and the pariſh of Saint Saviour's, Southwark, pro- 
miſed a reward of 2ol. for the fame purpoſe. He 
was taken at Pinner, in Middleſex, near Harrow on 
the Hill, and committed, 

The priſoner in his defence, abſolutely denied he 
was guilty of the crime laid to his charge; and to 
ve his innocence called the following witneſſes. 

Thomas Tyler depoſed, that having a phyfic 
room — Mr. Howard's houſe, in Kennington- 

Ane, which he uſually watches with a gun, and 
was there very late at night, on the 23d of July; 
and that he ſaw there three brewer's ſervants, all tall 
men, and not in the leaſt like the priſoner z and was 
almoſt fure Coleman was not one of them. 

Samuel Peers, an apothecary belonging to the 
hoſpital, depoſed, that the deceaſed was brought 
there on the 4th of Auguſt, and that at times ſhe 
appeared to him to be 4 and not ſenfible of 
what ſhe ſaid. Being croſs-examined, he owned 
that this was when ſhe was in her worſt ſtate, and 

that ſhe might be ſenſible at other times. | 
Mr. Sibly, an ale-houſe keeper, depoſed, that 
the priſoner and Mr. Berry were at his houſe the 
23d of July, till about ten o'clock at night, drink- 

ing 
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ing punch, and that they went away about that 
time. 85 . | | 
Jane Barret, mother to the priſoner's wife, de- 
oſed, that her ſon-in-law, his wife, and Mrs, 
Alexander, ſupped at her houſe in Queen-ſtreet, in 
the Park, on Saturday the 23d of July, and tar- 
ried there till two in the morning. Being aſked by 
the court what buſineſs ſhe followed, anſwered, “ I 
am a widow woman, and have a little maintenance 
but gave no other account of herſelf, or which wa 
ſhe got her living. | 
Arthur Donnely depoſed, that he heard Robert 


; Lingard ſay, the priſoner was a rogue, and deſerved 
to be hanged for uſing the woman ſo ill. Upon 


which Lingard was called into court again, and 
aſked relative to this affair; his anſwer way, that he 
might ſay ſo, but that he had ſpoke nothing as to 
the fact that was charged upon the priſoner, only 
24 he was ſure he ſaw him in her company that 
night, i | 

„5 * Turner depoſed, that he was at the 
public houſe when he heard the priſoner talking 
with Mr. Trottman relating to the deceaſed, but 
believed the priſoner was much in liquor, and after- 
wards denied what.he had then ſaid. 

The jury, without going out of court, found the 
priſoner guilty of wiltul murder. | 


The Miniſter's Account. 


Rictaryd CoLeMan delivered to the Rev. Mr. 
Wilſon, who attended him, a paper, in which he 
ſolemnly declared he was in no degree conſcious of 
the leaſt guilt of that moſt inhuman and moſt un- 
natural crime, of which he had been found guilty, 
This he enforces with remarks on the incongruity of 
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the evidence that had been given againſt him, with 
ſome ſtrictures on the characters of ſome of the prin- 
cipal witneſſes, on whoſe teſtimony he had, in a 
great meaſure, been convicted, He died entirely 
reſigned to the will of God, and regretted parting 

with life, only on account of the diſtreſs he ſhould 
leave his poor wife and two infants in. 

The ſolemn declaration made by Richard Cole- 
man, and by him given to the Rev, Mr. Wilſon, at 
the place of execution, aſſerting his innocence, has 
ſince 9 inconteſtibly true. 
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AMES MACLEANE, was indicted for robbing 
Joſiah Higden, on the highway, of a cloth coar, 

a pair of breeches, a perriwig, a pair of pumps, five 
Holland ſhirts, three linen ſtocks, a pair of filk ſtock- 
ings, a pair of worſtead ſtockings, and other things, 
to the value, in the whole, of about ſeven pounds, 


ten ſhillings, June 26. 


Jaſiab Higden. On June 26, J was a paſſenger in 


the Saliſbury flying tage-coach, going thither with 
five more beſides myſelf in it. Betwixt Turnham- 
green and Brentford, between one and two o'clock 
in the morning. a man came up to the fide of the 
coach, and put his piſtol in, and demanded our mo- 
ney, at the ſame time calling to his companion, who 
lagged behind, to come up; he did fo, they were 
both armed and maſked. I gave the firſt man about 
twelve or fourteen ſhillings. They declared that 
would not do, and ordered us out of the coach into 
the highway. They took fix ſhillings and four ens 
out of another of my pockets, and threatenc 
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blow my brains out for concealing it. After this 
the firſt man declared he would ſee what was in the - . 
boot of the coach, jumped up, and took two cloak- 
bags, one of which was mine. They made the coach- 
man help them up before them, and each rode off _— 
with one. * $4.2 
Here he mentioned the things in'the cloak-bag, 
the ſame as in the inditment, ſome of which were 
found in the priſoner's lodgings, the twenty-ſeventh . 
of July, when the priſoner was taken. I heard the 
riſoner own the robbery before the juſtice, and that 
he and one William Plunket did commit that rob- 
bery, ſaid how they divided the cloaths; and wrote 
his confeſſion down himſelf, but did not fign it. 
William Loades. The nineteenth of July the pri- 
| ſoner came to me, and deſired me to come and loox 
vg at ſome things he had to diſpoſe of. ] went, and 


at, the priſoner ſhewed me a light coloured cloth coat 
"TE and breeches, a waiſtcoat with the lace ripped off, 
ke and I bought them of him with other things. Some 
28, time after, Mr. Higden came to my ſhop, found the 
ds, things lying on the counter, and owned them, I 
. went and got a warrant for the priſoner in the name 
IN of Macleane; the name he left with me of his own 
th hand-writing, for a direction where to ſeg the cloaths, 
N- and he was taken. = : 
: Juſtice Lediard. The priſoner confeſſed before me 
he the taking the two portmanteaus, and the. other 
o- things mentioned in the indictment, but did not ſign 
10 his confeſhon. : 5 
he The priſoner defired the indulgence of the court 
- to read his defence, which was to the effect follows 
ing: | | 
0 My lord, I am perſuaded from the candor and in- 
80 dulgence ſhewn me in the feourſe of my trial, that 
0 your lordſhip will hear me with patience, and make 
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allowance for the confuſion I may ſhew before an 


awful aſſembly, upon ſo ſolemn an occaſion. 

. Your lordſhip will nor conſtrue it vanity in me at 
this time, to ſay, that I am the ſon of a divine of 
the kingdom of Ireland, well known for his zeal and 
affection to the preſent royal family, and happy go- 
vernment ; who beſtowed an education upon me be- 
coming his character, of which I have in my hand 
a certificate from a noble lord, four members of par- 
liament, and icveral juſtices of the peace for the 
county where I was born, and received my educa- 
tion, 

About the beginning of the late French war, my 
lord, I came to London, wita a detign to enter into 
the military ſervice of my king and country, but un- 
expected diſappointments obliged me to change my 
reſolution; and having married the daughter of 2 
reputable tradeſman, to her fortune I added what 
little I had of my own, and entered into trade in the 
cery way, and continued therein till my wife di- 
ed. I very quickly after her death found a decay in 
trade, ariſing from an unavoidable. truſt repoſed in 
ſervants; and fearing the conſequence, [ candidly 
conſulted ſome friends, and, by their advice, fold off 
my ſtock, and in the firſt place, honeſtly diſcharged 
my debts, and propoſcd to reply the reſidue of my 
fortune, in the purchaſe of ſome military employ- 
ment, agreeable to my firſt deſign. 

During my application to trade, my lord, I unhap- 
pily became acquainted with one Plunket, an apo- 
thecary, who, by his account of himſelf, induced 
me to think he had travelled abroad, and was pol: 
ſeſſed of cloaths, and other things ſuitable thereto, 
and prevailed on me to employ him in attending my 
family, and to lend him money to the amount ot a 
100], and upwards, 5 
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When I left off trade, I preſſed Plunket for pay- 
ment, and after receiving, by degrees, ſeveral fums, 
he propoſed, on my earneſtly inſiſting that I muſt 
=, in all debts owing to me, to pay me part in 
goods, and part in money, 


Theſe very cloaths, with which I am now charge 
ed, were cloaths, my lord, he brought to me to 


make ſale of towards payment of my debt; and ac- 


cordingly, my lord, I did fell them, very unfortunate | 
ly as it now appears, little thinking that they had 
been come by in the manner Mr. Higden 1s pleaſed 
toexpreſs, whoſe word and honour are too well known 
to doubt the truth. 

My lord, as the contracting this debt between 
Plunket and myſelf, was a matter of a private nature, 
ſo was the payment of it, and therefore it is impoſſi- 
ble for me to have the teſtimony of one ſingle witneſs 
to theſe facts, which, as it is an unavoidable misfor- 
tune, I hope, and doubt not my lord, that your 
lordſhip, and the gentlemen of the Jury will duly 
weigh. 

My lord, I cannot avoid obſervi ing to your locd- 
ſhip, it 1s probable, nay, it is poſſible, that if I had. 
come by theſe cloaths by diſhoneſt means, I ſhould 
have been ſo imprudent to bring a man to my lodg- 
ings at noon-day to buy them, and give him my 


name, and place of reſidence myſelf in the ſaleſman's - 


book ? It ſeems to me, and I think muſt to every man, 
a madneſs that no one with the leaſt ſhare of ſenſe 
could be capable of. 

My lord, I have a in the 3 of Mr. 
Hidgen's evidence, he hath declared, he could not 
be poſitive either to my face or perſon the defect 


of which, I humbly preſume, leaves a doubt of the 


certainty af my being one of the two perſons. 


My 
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My lord, it is very true, when I was firſt appre. 
Wer the ſurprize confounded me, and gave me 
the moſt extraordinary ſhock ; it cauſed a delirium 
and confuſion in my brain, which rendered me in- 
capable of being myſelf, or knowing what I faid or 
did; I talked of robberies, as another man would 
do in talking; but, my lord, after my friends had 
vifited me in the Gate Houſe, and had given me 
ſome new ſpirits, and when I came to be examined 
before Juſtice Lediard, and then aſked, if 1 could 
make any diſcovery of the robbery ? I then alledged, 
that I had recovered my ſurprize, that what 1 had 
talked of before concerning robberies was falſe and 
88 and entirely owing to a confuſed head and 

rain. 

This, my lord, being my unhappy fate, but un- 
happy as it 1s, as your lordſhip is my judge, and 
preſumptive counſel, I ſubmit it, whether there is 
any other evidence againſt me than circumſtantial ? 

Firſt, That ſelling of the lace and cloaths, which 
I agree I did, for which 1 account, 

1 the verbal confeſſion of a confuſed brain, 
+ for which I account. 

All this evidence, I humbly apprehend, is but 
circumſtantial. 

Ir might be ſaid, my lord, I ought to ſhew where 
1 was at this time. 

To which, my lord, I anſwer, that I never heard 
the time nor the day of the month that Mr. Higden 
was robbed; and my lord, it is impoſhble.gor me, 
at this juncture, to recollect where! was, and much 
more to bring any. teſtimony of it. | 

My lord, in caſes where a priſoner lies under 


- theſe impoſlibilities of proof, it is hard, nay, it is 


very hard, if preſumption and intendment may not 


have ſome weight on the fide of the priſoner. I 
* humbly 
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humbly hope, and doubt not but that doctrine will 

not eſcape your lordſhip's memory to the jury. 5 | 
My lord, I have lived in credit, and have had . 

dealings with mankind, and therefore humbly beg 2 

leave, my lord, to call about a ſcore to my cha- 

rater, or more, if your lordſhip pleaſes, and then, 

my lord, if in your lordſhip's opinion, the evidence 

againſt me, ſhould be by law only circumſtantial, 

and the character given of me by witneſſes, ſhould. 

be ſo far ſatisfaQtory as to ſhare equal weight, I ſhall 

moſt. willingly, and readily ſubmit to the jury's 


ver * 
He ealled nine gentlemen of credit, who gave 
him a very good chatacter, notwithſtanding which, 
the jury found him guilty of the indiftment. . 


Death. 
The Ordinary's Account. 


James Macleane, aged twenty-fix, was in his 
perſon of a middle fize, well limbed, a ſandy com- 
plexion, a broad open countenance, and pitted 
with the ſmall-pox ; but though he had been called 
the Gentleman Highwayman, and in his dreſs and 
equipage very much affected the fine gentleman, - "© 
yet to a man acquainted with good breeding, that 
can diſtinguiſh it from impudence and affectation, 
there was very little in his addreſs or behaviour, 
that could entitle him to that character. 

It is true, he was deſcended, by the father's fide, 
from a very honourable family in the Highlands of 
Scotland, whoſe particular diſtinction it would be 
cruel to mention on this ſcandalous occaſion, His 
father, a younger ſon of this family, was bred up a 
divine of the church of Scotland, and going over to 


Ireland, became preacher to a diſſenting congrega- 
5 tion 
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tion at Monaghan, in the northern part of that 
kingdom ; by whom, and the whole neighbour: 
hood, he was eſteemed a gentleman of ſingular 
probity, piety, and humanity, He married into x 
reputable family in thoſe parts, and left only two 
ſons, one of them an honour to his memory and 
profeſſion, he _ bred up a divine, and was at 
this time, 8 of a e ee congregation at the 
Hague. The other, the unhappy ſufferer, to whom 
he gave a decent education, deſigning him for ſome 
mercantile employment; ſo ſoon as he ſhould be of 
age, proper to put him into a compting-houſe ; but 
unhappily for him his father died before he had an 
opportunity of ſettling him as he intended, and his 
ſhare of the little effects he left behind him, falling 
into his hands and management before he was quite 
eighteen, no wonder it was ſoon ſquandered, with- 
out reflection upon a future ſettlement of life. 

Mr. Macleane's patrimony being gone before he 


was much turned of twenty, his mother's friends, i 


who were the only relations he had in Ireland, quar- 
relled with him for. his extravagance, and refuſed 
him either advice, ſhelter, or ſubſiſtence. His bro 
ther was then in Holland; and he was too far re- 
moved, and too little known to any of his family in 
Scotland, to acquaint them with his wants, or rc- 
ceive any aſſiſtance from them. LA 
After various attempts to prevail on the mother's 
relations to fit him out for fea, or ſome other bufi- 
neſs that might inſure his future ſubſiſtence, prov- 
ing unſucceſsful, he had no other reſource left to 
get bread, but to become a menial ſervant to Mr. 
Howard, then on his way to England, with whom 
he ſtaid ſome time; but the low ſtation he was in, 
expoſing him to the loweſt claſs of his countrymen, 


his morals were not much improved by his travels 
| | "2 
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q in England; and he quarrelled with his maſter, and 
= a returned again to his own country, once more to 
xt ſolicit his friends to do ſomething for him ſuitable 
to his birth; and the natural expectations of his 
mM | earlier years. But either they ſaw. ſomething in his 
two manners, or principles, thar did not promiſe them 
much credit from their kinſman, or his demands 
were ill- timed, or unſuitable to their circumſtances, 
t che for they refuſed to ſee him, or to afford him any 
CounteRAances i 85 
On this diſappointment, he gave over all thoughts 
wo of favour from his relations, except his brother at 
dt the Hague, from whom he frequently received re- 
mittances, and advice that might have been of 
greater ſervice to him than all the money upon 
earth, but the eaſh was to him much more accept- 
1 agg able, which he ſpent as faſt as he could, and never 
with BY remembered the prudent counſel that accompanied 
6 it, longer than he was reading the letter. How- 
de a6 ever, it could not be expected that the appointment 
of a Dutch miniſter could ſpare ſupport for an idle 
—_ gentleman» Theſe favours frequent, and larger 
than could be expected, every thing confidered 
were not ſufficient to depend on for ſubſiſtence, an 
rer Mr. Macleane was obliged to look out for ſome gen- 
tleman's ſervice, where he might be free from the 
want of the mere neceſſaries of life. , MES 
As he had left Mr, Howard's ſervice without a 
character, it was the more difficult now to get a 
place without it, than if he had never been in ſer- 
"r0"" Wl vice before, as the want of it laid him under a ſu- 


Bo ſpicion, which all his pretenſions to gentility could 

h + never wipe off, | | | 

8 5 He was ſome months in getting over this difficul- 
U 


ty; but at laſt, Providence, indulgent to defigns 
ma, that have induſtry and honeſty for their motive, caſt 
NuMs, XXII. 1 ih 0 him 
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him accidentally into company with a good-natured: 
oFicer of the army, who had ſome knowledge ot his 
father's family, and was perfectly well acquainted 
with that honeſt man's real worth and character, 
and upon that account ventured to recommend hin 
to Col. F-—n, of D—n—le, near Cork, where 
he lived ſome years as butler; but at laſt was de- 
tected im ſome little pilfering embezzlements in his 
truſt, and was diſmiſſed the ſervice without a cha- 
rater, which deprived him of all hopes of that 
kind in the country. | 

He remained ſome time out of place, and had 
ſome thoughts of going over to ferve in the Iriſh 
brigade in the French ſervice ; but on communi- 
cating his defign to a gentleman, who had the 
charge of enliſting men for that ſervice, was told, 
that his encouragement there would be but ſmall, 
- unleſs he would conform to the poptſh religion; and 


though his after-conduct ſhewed, that he was not 


much influenced by the principles of any religion, 
yet the early tincture he had received from the good 
care of his parents, of the proteſtant faith, ſüp— 
ported him under the temptation of embracing the 
errors of the church of Rome; though prompted by 
a view of intereſt, and the moſt preſſing preſent 
wants, he rejected the propoſal, and gave over all 
thoughts of the Iriſh brigade. : 


Fortune ſeemed to reward his conſtancy, for 


about this time he came to underſtand, that his old 
maſter, Col. F-—n, intended ſhortly to ſet out 
for England, Mr. Macleane entertained ſome hopes, 
that if he could find means to come into England, 
he might there find ſome better chance for ſome ſort 
of living than where he was. 

Preſuming on the Colonel's known humanity, he 
repreſented to him, in as pathetic terms as he could 
| N deviſe, 
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deviſe, the neceſſity of his circumſtances, 3 ſo 
far wrought on the charitable gentleman's good- 
nature, that he not only defrayed the charge of his 
paſſage to England, which was all he had the confi- 
dence to aſk, but generouſly entertained him as one 
of his domeſtics, ſending him with his baggage to 
London, and allowing him one ſhilling per day for 
ſubſiſtence. He remained for ſome ſmall time in 
this humble ſituation; but prepoſſeſſed with the 
perfections of his perſon, which he had the vanity ' 
to think might induce ſome of the compaſſionate, 

and merit- diſcerning fair to raiſe him from his pre- 
ſent obſcutity, provided he could ſet off the graces 
of his perſon with a ſuitable dreſs; but as money 
was requiſite for that purpoſe, he ſet all his wits to 
work for raiſing the neceſſary funds for furniſhing 
his wardrobe. He had experienced the colonel's 

good-nature on ſeveral occaſions, and had the affur- 
ance to propoſe to him to lend him a ſum of money 
to be employed in the purchaſe of a pair of colours ; 
though it he had ſucceeded in his impudent requeſt, | 
he I only to have equipped himſelf 2 a for- 
tune hunting campaign. He was juſtly diſappoints 
ed in his ſuit, and at laſt, was in earneſt, for the 
ſake of bread, obliged to enliſt i in Lord Albemarle 8 
troop of horſe-guards; but even this could not be 
effected without money, and though but ten guineas 


were wanting, he could not without the help of his 


Patron raiſe this ſmall ſum., 

The Colonel, at his importunity, was prevailed 
upon to agree to lodge the money in the hands of 
an officer belonging to the troop, with which Mac- 
leane ſeemed ſatisfied; but after his paſs, and other 


neceſſary credentials for joining the troop, then in 


Flanders, were made out, his inclination to a mili- 
tary life vaniſhed, and-he once, more, enliſted him- 
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ſelf in the fervice of the fair, by whoſe intereſt hs 
procuted the charitable contribution of fifty pounds, 
under pretence of ſhipping himſelf for the Weſt-In- 
dies. But being once poſfeſſed of the caſh, his mind 
changed as to travelling, he laid it out in fine cloaths, 
and made ſuit to the daughter of Mr. Maclegno, a 
dealer in horſes, with whom he was ſo lucky as tg 
ſutceed, and with her received abqut five hundred 
Pounds as her marriage portion. 

With this ſum he ſer up a grocer and chandler's 
ſhop, in Well-becksſtreet, near Cavendiſh-ſquare, 
While his wife lived he kept even with the world, 
and maintained his family in decency, though with 
much difficulty; for he was more the man of plea- 
fure than buſineſs, Thoſe who knew him at that 


time, generally ſay he was a harmleſs inoffenfive 


man; but being ſurprized at his way of life, were 
apt to ſuggeſt ſtrange things of him, but no ane 
could lay any thing wicked or notorious to his charge 
while he lived in that neighbourhood. His wife 
died about three years after their marriage, leay- 
Ing him two daughters, of whom her mother, on her 
death-bed, took the charge; as the afterwards did 
of one who ſurviyed him. 5 


Deprived of his wife, who had managed all the 


affairs of the ſnop and buſineſs, he was too much 
addicted to idleneſs and pleaſure, to confine himſelf 
to the occupation of a grocer; he ſold off his goods, 
and with the remains of his affects, which he had 
not augmented, but greatly diminiſhed by trade, he 
commenced gentleman fortune-hunter. 

He was ſcarce fix months embarked in this falla- 
 cions project, before he had, in folly and extraya- 
gance, exhauſted all he had left of his late wife's 
fortune, and was at a loſs how to raife any more to 
ſupply preſent neceſſities, much leſs to ſppport the 
#, > 8 EY . 8 | gure 
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figure he made. It went to his ſoul to deſcend again 
from the fine gentleman. to the menial ſervant, and 
he ſoon grew melancholy on the dreadful proſpect. 


of being obliged to diſpoſe of his eloaths and equi- 
page for mere . bread, He was in this gloomy dif. 


fition when he was yiſited by a countryman of his, 


one Plunket, an apothecaty, His friend, in a 
familiar way, aſked the cauſe of his melancholy ; on 
which the other opened his real circumſtances, to 
which he was not before a ſtranger. Honey, ſays 
Plunket, I thought Macleane had ſpirit and reſolu- 
tion, with ſome knowledge of the world. A brave 
man cannot want; he has a right to live, and need; 
not want the conveniencies of life, While the dull, 
plodding, buſy k naves carry caſh in their pockets. 
We muſt draw upon them to ſupply our wants; there 
need only impudence, and getting the better of a few 
idle ſcruples ; there is ſcarce courage neceſſary; all 
we have to deal with are ſuch mere poltroons. This 


diſcourſe was ſoon underſtood by the unhappy Ma- 


cleane, who though at firſt ſhocked at the bare men- 
tion of it, yet the neceſſity of his pride and indolence 
ſuggeſted ſo ſtrongly, that he yielded to the tempta- 
tion ; and from that time, which might be about 
eight months after his wife's death, entered into a 
particular intimacy with Plunket, agreed to run all 
fiſques together, and preſent or abſent at any enter- 
prize, to ſhare all profits; of which, till the fatal 

diſcovery, they kept a fair and regular account. 
Though Macleane believed himſelf poſſeſſed of as 
much courage as any man, yet on his firſt attempt 
(nor could even long practice harden him) he felt 
every ſymptom of fear and cowardice, aggravated by 
the linge of conſcience, which vice could not har- 
den. Howerer, the ſucceſs of the firft enterprize, 
(on a grazier coming from Smithfield market, from 
| | whom, 
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whom, on Hounſlow-heath, they took above fixty 
pounds) encouraged him to ſtifle the checks of con- 
ſcience,- and to perſevere in a way, which though it 
appeared to him wicked, yet was found ſo .lucrative, 
In this tranſaction he was no more than paſhve, ſtood 
by without ſpeaking a word, or ſo much as drawing 
his piſtols, but inwardly in greater agony than the 
man that was robbed; ſo that if any reſiſtance had 
been made, he had certainly taken the firſt hint of 
truſting to his heels. However, the man parted 
peaceably with his money, and they had time to di- 
vide it, and ſquander it without ſuſpicon or moleſ- 
tation, | "IR. 

The next robbery they committed was on a coach 
in the road from St. Albans, By agreement he was 
to ſtop the coachman, and preſent his piſtol on one 
fide, while Plunket did the ſame on the other, But 
though he rode frequently up with attention ta give 
the word, yet his heart failed him; and Plunket, 
leſt they ſhould miſs the booty, did it himſelf ; and 
it was with ſome fayltering, - Macleane demanded 
their money after the coach was ſtopped, and no 
danger ſeemed near. However, he grew reſolute, 
and to redeem his credit with Plunket, who began 
to rally him on his pulfillanimity, he ence by him- 


felf, robbed a gentleman in Hyde-park, on horſeback, 


of his watch and money, and was the acting man in 
the robbery of Horatio Walpole, which indeed he 
owned, and declared the firing of the piſtol was acct: 

dental, ES | 3 
He reigned long and ſucceſsfully, and was never 
but once afraid- of a diſcovery; to avoid which he 
went over to Holland, till the ſtorm was blown over; 
retending a friendly viſit to his brother, to whom 
bo gave fonfe ſham account of the manner of his lis. 
ing; 
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ing; and was by him introduced to ſome very. po- 
lite afſemblies of dancing, and where it was Jaid 
ſome purſes and gold watches were loſts ;- and ſince 
Macleane's confinement, the ſuſpicion ſeemed to be 
fixed on him, though at that time no fuch thing was 
thought of. After he had ſtaid ſome time in Hol- 
land, he returned to his old trade, 8 pI S 

With theſe collections from the public he lived in 
ſplendor ; but to avoid impertinent queſtions often 
ſhifted his lodgings, though in all public places he 
made the gayeit appearance, and kept company not 
only with the moſt noted ladies of the town, but 
ſome women of fortune and reputation were unguard- 
ed enough to admit him into their company, with- 
out any other recommendation than his appearing in 


all places of public reſort, with great impudence, 


and a variety of rich cloaths. He had the good for- 
tune even to make ſome progreſs in the affections of 
a young lady, who really deſerved a better fate, but 
his character was blown by a gentleman, who knew 
him too well to think himſelf obliged to accept of a 
challenge ſent him 'on that account by Macleane, 
and the lady was ſaved from total ruin. 
By this means he ſupplied all the extravagance of 
his diſpoſition, yet he never once thought of his 
daughter, and ſeldom viſited his mother- in-law, who 
took care of her, and leſt he ſhould be plagued with 
her importunities, or that ſhe might take the liberty 
ol a perſon ſo nearly concerned in him, to aſk about 
the means of his gay appearance, he made his viſits 
2 and ſeldom, and always concealed from her his 
abode. | 35 
Juſtice at length laid her iron hands upon bim, 
and made even himſelf chiefly inſtrumental in bring- 
ing him to condign puniſhment; for it is obſerv- 
able, and he often made the remark himſelf, that 
it 
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if a particular fate had not directed him to diſpoſe 
of the goods in the manner he did it, and tg 
ſtreugthen the ſuſpicion by a judicial coufeſſion, 
there was, as yet no man; but Plunket, his accom: 
plice, that could hurt him. For, after he had on 
the twenty-fixth of June robbed the Saliſbury ſtage- 
coach of their money, and two portmanteaus; and 
the ſame morning, by an artifice, robbed Lord Eg- 
lington, who was ſo good-natured as not to appear 
againſt him; they diyided the ſpoil at Macleane's 
lodgings, who was ſo infatuated, that though the 
cloaths were advertiſed, and deſcribed in the public 
papers, to offer the lace, ſtripped off Mr Higden's 
Vaiſtcoat, to the very lacemian of whom it had been 
bought, and to defire a ſaleſman to come to his lodg- 
1ogs to purchaſe the cloaths, who bought them, and 
by whoſe means Mr. Higden was brought to view 
them, knew his property, and had Mr. Macleane 
immediately taken up by a warrant, and carried be- 
fore Juſtice Lediard ; what paſſed at his examination 
there, we have before given an account of. 

He was ſo much in favour with the fair ſex, that 
ſome preſented him with money, on which, with 
other compaſſionate contributions. He. lived at the 
Gatehouſe with as much eaſe as a tortured conſcience, 
and the dread of death could permit him. The no- 
tice taken of him by ſome perſons of diſtinction, per- 
haps, gave bim ſome hopes of his life, which never 
left him till he left Newgate, and ina great meaſure 
diſturbed his preparation for eternity. | 

He attended conſtantly at chapel; and ſhewed a 
very pious and reſigned deportment, Being a pro- 
teſtant diflenter, he was afiſted in the more particular 
duties of religion, by a gentleman of that peaſuaſion. 
In the whole of his deportment in — « 
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ſhewed a very decent behaviour, a reſignation to the 
will of God, a quick ſenſe of the-wickedneſs of his 
paſt life, and fortified by the merits of our bleſſed- 

Redeemer, looked upon death as deprived of its ter- 
ror, yet could not diveſt himſelf of that horror na- 
tural to a man at the thoughts of a laſt and final diſ- 
' ſolution. In ſhort, he was not arrogant enough to 
brave death; nor ſo much wedded to life as to dread- 
it as a coward. 1 | 

At the place of execution, being got into the cart 
from which he was turned off, with uplifted hands 
and eyes, he thus expreſſed himſelf : O God forgive 
my enemies, bleſs my friends, and receive my ſoul. 


m——_— 


JONES and WELCH, for Murder. | 


\  T the aſſizes held at Kingſton upon Thames, 
A, in Auguſt, 1751, James Welch, and Thomas 
Jones were indicted for the murder of Sarah Green, 
the twenty-third of July, 1748. | EOS 
James Buſh depoſed, that he. was intimate with ; 
the two priſoners; that a year ago, Welch came to 
him one Saturday morning, and aſked him to go 
with him to Kennington- common to * buy three 
chickens ; it was a little while after Roney was hang 
ed, in the ſummer time. They went together to Mr. 
Stanley's, at the Green Man, on Kenniftigton-Com- : 
mon. Talking about Roney's dying wrongfully, 
Welch called him afide, and ſwearing a great oath, + 
ſaid, A great many people die wrongfully ; and 
Coleman died wrongfully ; for, ſaid he, Nicoils, 
Jones, and 1 were the-perſons concerned in that 
murder, for which he was hanged ; we had been at 
Scot's-hole drinking, and coming along Kennington- 
Lane, I met with a woman, and walked with her, till 
we came into the Parſonage-Walk, Newington 
NuMB. XXIII M | Church 
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Ghurch-yard ; there Nicolls was concerned with her, 
Thomas Jones next, and then I went to lie with her, 
and ſhe was all over nothing but blood; the tail of 
my ſhirt was ſo bloody I was obliged to waſh it, fear- 
ing my mother ſhould know any thing of the matter, 
What makesme think this was the woman Coleman 
ſaffered for is, that there were two brewers ſervants 
along withColeman, becauſe I believe ſhe took me 
for Coleman.” | at 
The father of the laſt witneſs depoſed, that co- 
ming over London-bridge, he met his ſon who aſked 
him to drink. He ſaid, father, I have not been well, 
and I am afraid I ſhall die; I have ſomething to diſ- 
cloſe to you; ſaying, Coleman died wrongfully. The 
deponent wanted to know of his ſon who it was that 
committed the murder. He anſwered, Nicolls and 
the two priſoners did the fact. The deponent and 
his ſon went to the Golden-Anchor on St. Margaret's- 
hill, and called for a tankard of beer ; and ſeeing 
Jones walk under the piazzas, he beckoned to him, 
but he could not come; then the ſon went to the 
door and called him, and he came over and aſked 
what he wanted, He told him his ſon had informed 
him of ſuch a terrible thing thar it frightened him; 
which was, that he, Nicolls and Welch were concer- 
ned in the Murder of Sarah Green, He was all of 
a trembling, and ſaid, What ſignifies it? The man 
is hanged, and the woman dead, and nobody can 
hurt us; we were concerned with a woman, but who 
ean tell that is the woman Coleman died for?“ After 
this he often threatened the deponent, and that he 
would have him in gaol; for which purpoſe he got 
a note that one Mrs. Arthur had to arteſt him for 
forty ſhillings, and ſaid Sopp ſhould terve it on him 
for ſcandalizing his ſon. | 
John 
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| / 
John Nicolls, the accomplice, depoſed, that he 
knew Sarah Green, and had been in her company, 
but did not know her name. He and the priſoners 
went to Sot's-hole to drink together, the twenty- 
third of July. After drinking three or four pots of 
beer, they came away, intending to go home. The 
deponent walked about twenty yards before them, 
and meeting a woman aſked her whether ſhe would 
pleaſe to go and drink. She ſaid the did not care 
to drink there; but if he would go with her to 
the King's-head, ſhe would treat him with a pot of 
beer: he went there, and ſhe called for a pint of 
beer: Welch and Jones came in and called for. a 
quartern of gin, they drank it and went out, and 
bid them good night; and he ſaw no more of them 
till he came to Newington church-walk; then the 
priſoners came up to him, They took her away 
ſrom him by main force, as ſhe had hold of his arm; 
Welch threw her down directly; Jones took hold 
of her legs, and dragged her along ; the deponent 
called out, and ſaid, For ſhame do not uſe the 
woman ill.“ Welch ſaid, D n your eyes, what 
is it to you;“ ſaid Nicolls, * What are you going 
to murder the woman?“ Welch anſwered, D -n 
your eyes, you had to do with her, and I will have | 
to do with her too.“ “ No,” ſaid the de- 
-ponent, “I have not had to do with her, nor ſhall | 
you.” He ſaid, D n your eyes, if you go to 
meddle with her, or touch either of us, I'Il ſtick 
you.” Jones ſaid the ſame, The deponent went | 
away about twenty yards, and ſaw Welch lie down 
to her, and thruſt his hand up her coats; and he 
ſaw his hand and his wriſtband all bloody. After 
that he ſaw Jones lie down to her, but did not ſee 
him meddle with her in the manner the other did. 
He aſked them if they were not aſhamed of them- 
ſelves, They anſwered, * D n your eyes, if 
0 3 | you 
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you have a mind to go and have to do with her you 
may; I'll anſwer for it ſhe cannot follow us.” “No, 
ſaid the deponent, #4 you have done her too much 
camage ;* ſo bid them good night, and went home 
to bed. The women continually cried out, O 
I ord! O God! don't for God's ſake, you'll murder 
me; I'd rather you would kill me outright.” 

The deponent on his croſs-examination, ſaid, he 
never diſcovered this affair to any body till after 
they were taken up; and though his father had often 
taxed him with it, yet he never would tell him. 
And the reaſon he did not diſcover it at the time 
when Coleman ſuffered (though he knew he was in- 
nocent) was, becauſe they were continually threaten- 
ing him, that if he did, they would do him a miſ- 
chief; and uſed to ſay, “ The woman is dead, and 
the man taken up, and no body can hurt us.“ 

The priſoners had but little to ſay in their de- 
fence, befides denying the fact. Jones indeed 
would have perſuaded the court, that the witneſſes 
had ſwore againſt them for the ſake of the large re- 
ward of 120). which the principal inhabitants of the 
Borough had promiſed to give the perſon or perſons, 
who ſhould make a true diſcovery of the real per- 
petrators of this barbarous and inhuman murder, 
The jury found them guilty. Death. 


The Ordinary's Atcount. 


Wutz under conviction they were attended by 
the Rev. Mr. Howard, to whom they made their 
confeſſions, which he reduced into writing, and which 
they figned, declaring, as they had hopes in a ſalva- 
tion, it was true. ; 

Jones confeſſed, that upon a Saturday in the 

afternoon (the day and-year he could not exactly 
. . | recollect) 


heir 
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the 
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recolle&) but at the time as has been mentioned, 
Nicholls and Welch came to him, then fitting- at 
St, Margaret's-hill, and aſked him to take a walk 
with them; that they went together to a place cal- 
led Sot's-hole; and coming back, between Sir 
Abraham Shard's, and the White-hart in Kennington- 
lane, they met with a women in a ſtriped cotton 


. gown ; that Nicolls catched hold of her, and aſked 


her to drink; upon which the waman ſaid ſhe was 
going to the King's-Head, there being a bean-feaſt 
there ; that Nicholls would go with her, and they 
(Jones and Walch) followed him : they (the wo- 
man and Nicholls) had ſome beer by themſelves, 
and Welch and Jones called for a dram, or a pint 
of beer, he (Jones) could not recollect which. That 
then they came from the King's-head, behind 
Nicholls and the woman, till they came to the Par- 
ſonage-walk, near Newington chureh ; upon which. 
Nicholls threw her down, and uſed her very rudely; 
then they (Jones and Welch) came up, and he 
(Jones) attempted to lie with her ; on which, Ni- 


let him : then Welch attempted to lie with her, and 
then they all came away, and the woman went 
away by herſelf. Jones, for his own part, declared, 
as a dying man, that he did not uſe her ill otherwiſe 
than by attempting to lie with her; nor did he 
know of any body's ufing her in that manner as has 
been mentioned ; but that Nicolls was the firſt per- 
ſon that pulled her about, and uſed her rudely ; 
but could not ſay he did it in the manner as has 
been mention. He ſaid they were all in liquor, and 
he believed none of them had a deſign to murder the 
woman; and did not think of any ſuch fatal conſe- 
quence as hath happened. That he, (Jones) never 
knew Coleman, and did aver and declare, that Cole- 
man 


colls and Welch pulled him away, and would not 
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' man was not with them in that affair. Upon the 
beſt of his (Jones's) memory, Nicolls called himſelf 
Coleman, and altered his name before they went 
with the woman, he (Nicolls) ſaid to them, (Jones 
and Welch) call me by the name of Coleman. The 
woman, after it was over, went by herſelf towards 
London, and Nicolls, Jones, and Welch, croſſed 
the fields to Walworth, into a barn to other looſe 
women, and they continued all together till morn- 

0 ing, This is all he then owned of the whole 
aftair, as he was a dying man, and hoped for mercy 
from his ſaviour Jeſus Chriſt. 

THOMAS JONES, 


Signed, Sept, 2, 1751. 


This malefaQtur was born in the pariſh of St. 

Saviour, Southwark, was 22 years old, and plied at 

© St, Margaret's-hill as a porter, and was entruſted by 
gentlemen with goods of value, 


New-jail, Sept, 6th, 1751. 

. | 
ACCORDING to my promiſe which I made to 
you before I departed this life, of making a full con- 
feſſion of every thing in regard to this horrid and 
moſt villainous crime, I cannot take upon me to 
ſay where it was we three met, but it is true that we 
went to Sot's-hole together, and ſtaid drinking there 
ſome time. When we went away from that place, 
Juſt as we all got into Kennington-lane, we met this 
woman. Nicolls was the firſt who laid hold of her 
and went back with her to the King's-head, in Ken: 
nington- lane; we followed them at a little diſtance; 
and after they had got there and called for a pint of 
beer, I and Jones came in and called for a quarteri 
of gin. Then we all went away; and juſt as we 
| came 
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came into the Parſonige- walk, near two of the trees, 
Nicolls threw the woman down, and uſed her in a 
very barborous manner, dragging her along the 
ground, in ſuch. an inhuman manner, that I told 
him for God's ſake to let the woman alone, but 1 
could prevail nothing with him; and if any perſon 
was guilty of that horrid crime, it was Nicolls. As 
Jones attempted to lie with her next, who did lie 
with her but a ſhort ſpace of time, ſo that it cannot 
be thought it was him; and I being the laſt that 
lay with her, though not the ſpace of a moment. 
And as I ſhall anſwer for the truth of what I write 
here in a ſhort time, before Almighty God, I hear- 
tily forgive Nicolls for falſely ſwearing againſt me, 
that I did run my hand up the woman's bod which 
I declare to God and man, that I never uſed any 
woman ill in my life, to put their life in danger. 
I cannot help expreffing my great concern for Cole- 
man going out of the world as he did, as he appears 
innocent of the crime laid to his charge by'the wo- 
man. Sure then he is happy! I cannot ſay that I 
ever knew him, nor was he with us that day. I 
cannot remember where we went after we left the 
woman; but Nicolls went with us, and left the wo: 
man in the Parſonage-walk. 
$8 James WELCca, - 
They were executed at Kennington-common, 
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Captain JAMES LOWRY, for Murder on the Highs i 
8 Seas, February, 1752. FE. 


T the ſeſfions of the high court of admiralty, 
M held at Juſtice-hall, in the Old-Bailey, on 
deſday the 18th of February, 1752, James o 
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commander of the merchant ſhip Molly, was in: 

dicted for the murder of Kenith Hoſſack, mariner. 
James Gatherah, chief mate, depoſed, that on 
the 28th of October, 17 50, he ſer ſail from Jamaica, 
in the Molly, commanded by captain James Lowry, 
the priſoner ; that there were fourteen hands in all 
on board, that on the twenty-fourth of December 
following, in lat. 49 deg. 50 min. between four and 
five in the afternoon, he came upon deck; and ſaw 
the deceaſed, Kenith Hoſſack ſeized, or tied up, one 
arm to the halliards, and the other to the main 
| fhrouds, and the priſoner beating him with a rope 
about an inch and a half thick, called a crotched- 
brace; that he went forward about his buſineſs, and 
returned about five, when the deceaſed begged he 
would let him down to eaſe himfelf; the captain 
being then below, the witneſs went to him, and got 
leave; but withal, orders that he ſhould be ſeized 
up again after he had eaſed himſelf; but when the 
deceaſed was let down, he was not able to ſtand, but 
lay, and crawled upon deck, of which he informed 
the captain, who ſaid, d—n the raſcal, he ſhams 
Abraham, ſo ſeize him up again; on which he was 
tied up a ſecond time, but not ſo faſt as before, 
which the captain obſerving, ordered him to be 
ſeized with his arms extended to the full ſtretch; 
that, then the priſoner took the rope again and 
doubled it, = the ends in his hand, and with the 
bite, or double of the rope, beat him on the back, 
breaſt, ſhoulders, head, face, and temples, for about 
half an hour, walking about between whiles to take 
breath; that about ſix o'clock, the deceaſed hanging 
his head back, as if motionleſs, the captain had him 
cut down, and called to him, this witneſs, and ſaid, 
Jem afraid Kenny is dead, for ſo the deceaſed was 
_ called by the ſhip's crew, when this witneſs 1 
15 "al 
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[am ſorry fox it, I hope not; but then this witneſs 
went to the deceaſed to feel his pulſe, but could find 
none; that then he opened his breaſt to try if there 
was any palpitation of the heart, but found none, and 
then ſaid, 1 am afraid he is dead indeed; on this the 
priſoner gave the deceaſed/a pat of the face, and 
cried, Dn him, he is only ſhamming Abraham 
now. That then a ſail was brought, and the de- 
ceaſed put into it, and carried down to the ſteerage, 


where the captain whetted a penknife on a whetſtone, 


and this witneſs opened a vein, but no blood came. 
The deceaſed had indeed been ſome time ill of a 
fever, and was not quite recovered, but was on the. 
mending hand, and could do many things about the 
ſhip, but could not go up aloft, | | 
Being aſked, if there had been no quarrels or diſ- 
putes between him and the priſoner before or ſince 
the death of Hoſſack? Anſwered, there had been 
diſputes enough, for the priſoner had uſed him, and 
72 perſon on board, in a very cruel and tyranni- 
cal manner during the whole voyage. | 
Being aſked, if the priſoner did not uſe the peo- 
ple with great humanity and tenderneſs ? Replied; 
he never did, except James Smout, whom he uſed 
with great tenderneſs z but for the reſt, he was ſo 
far from ufing them with tenderneſs, that he refuſed 
to let him, the witneſs, have a bit of loaf ſugar to 
burn with ſome wine, for a poor man that had tha 
flux; and when the men were ſo ill with fatigue and 
ſickneſs, that they could ſcarce ſtand, he, the pri- 
ſoner, has beat them ſeverely with a large cane, 
half as big as one's wriſt, which he called the Royal 
Oak foremaſt. 8 
The priſoner then complained to the court, that 
he was not confined till ſeveral days after the death _ 
of the deceaſed; and that this witneſs was at the 
Nuk. XXIII. N bead 
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head of the conſpiracy, i ſeized the ſhip, altered her 
©... courſe, and inſtead of going for London, where ſhe 


was bound, carried her to ' Liſbon, where they were 
all ſeized, and ſent home by the iy 5 conſul for 
pyracy; 200 now be, the witneſs, had fworn this 


murder with a halter about his neck, to prevent him 


from puriſhing this witnefs with the reſt of the crew, 
for their mutiny and piracy. 

«The witneſs then aſked, that, as 'the murder was 
committed the 24th of December, why he did'not 
confine the priſoner till the tv enty-ninth ? ? | 

The witneſs anſwered, that after the death of Hoſ- 
ſack, the people on board were very uneaſy about the 
murder, and were for confining the captain; but he, 
the witneſs, repreſented to them, that as the ſhip 
was very leaky, fo as to require two pumps to be 

kept going night and day, and the peopfe fickly, 
. they Sul not ſpare one hand that was able to work; 
that he believed that what he, the captain, had done 
would. be a warning to him, ſo+as to uſe the people 
better the reſt of the voyage; that while he was on 
board the ſhip he could not eſcape, and when they 


eme te England, they could charge him with the 


murder, before any juſtice of peace, which would 
ſave them a great deal af. trouble. To this propoſal 


they all agreed; but inſtead of the priſoner's beha- 
ving hires 1 in rwoor three days he went on as before, | 


having broke thefi de bir another man's 
in ſo Bad a manner, ** the witneſs adviſed him to 


let him cut it off; broke the head and ſkull of one 
man with his great cane, one of tho ſplinters of which 

ſtuck in the man ſkull; another he beat very bad 
on the ſide, and if he had diſabled one man more, 
in all probability they muſt have periſned. On this, 
they reſolved to deprive” him of his command, and 
3 1 _ but-ſo that he had the uſe of his cabin, 


and 
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and might come on the quarter-deck when he ple - 
ſed; he had a light in his cabin, that he might know 4 
what courſe we ſteered at any time; the log-book  _ 
was ſhewed to him every day as ſoon as it was made ü 
up; and as they could not hope to reach England. 
the ſhip being ſo extremely leaky, that when one 
ſun was down, they did not expect to ſee it riſe again; 
and the men were driven to ſo much deſpair, that 
they all forſook the pumps, kiſſed each other, ſhook 
hands, and reſigned themſelves to the divine will; 
but by the witneſſes's perſuaſions they went to the 
pumps again, and, with the priſoner's advice, the 
made for Liſbon, where they arrived on the thir- 
teenth of January. That being come off the rock 
of Liſbon, they hoiſted a ſignal for a pilot, and a 
thing boat came with one, but as they had no pro- 
duct, they were not allowed to come in, ſo were for- * _ 
ced to anchor where they were, By this pilot the- 
captain ſent a letter to the Britiſh conſul, with a com- 
plaiar againſt the ſhip's company, who were preſent. _ 
ly put under arreſt; ſoon after which, the conſul 
came on board and examined them, re- inſtated the 
priſoner again in his ſhip, and the witneſs, with the 
reſt of the crew, were put on board a man of war, 
and ſent home to Englanßc. C . 
This witneſs further ſaid, that in his examination 
before the conſul, he had given the ſame account f 
the murder, as he had now done; that when on board = 
the man of war, they were not treated like priſoners, if 
but worked in the ſhip during the patlage, in the 
ſame manner as the ſhip's company did; that on 


* 


their arrival in England, they were put into the eu f. 

tody of the marſhal of the admiralty, not as cloſe pr. 
ſoners, being allowed to go out and return when they _ 
would, without a keeper; and that they looked on 
themſelves, in their confinement, not as under an 


N 2 | _ _ accuſation, * 
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againſt the priſfoher. VR 
The priſoner then defired that the log-book of the 
- twenty-ninth of December migbt be read, ro ſhew 
they were guilty of mutiny and piracy, and it was 
read accordingly. 8 8 
| Dec. 29. Unanimouſly agreed to confine the 
_—  - captain, and make the firſt port.“ | 
= The priſoner then aſked the witneſs, if he did not 
_—= ſee Raberts, the ſecond mate, beating him; and if 
=— he did not part them? The witneſs. anſwered, that 
3 he did ſee the priſoner and Roberts engaged together, 
; and took the priſoner off him as they were down to- 
gether; but this was after the priſoner was deprived 
of his command, and he had knocked down Roberts 
firſt, As to the priſoner's charge, that Roberts ſold 
rum to the bre whereby they got drunk, and 
neglected their duty, the witneſs knew nothing of it ; 
and indeed they could not well-get drunk, for the 
.. priſoner would not allow them what was their due. 
©. Fobn Hunt, a foremaſtman, confirmed every par- 
4 ticular of the foregoing evidence. Being aſked by 
the priſoner, if the deceaſed had not ſtole a bottle of 


and was a lazy good for nothing fellow, and deſpi- 
ſed by the whole ſhip's company ? He anſwered, 
that he had loft no rum, and conſequently could not 
charge the deceaſed with ſtealing any; that the de- 
CcoCeaſed was very ſober, having drank nothing that 
day: and that he was looked upon by the erew as a 
+, Civil, good natured man, adding, that as he was ſei- 
"Zing the deceaſed up the ſecond time, the cap- 
tain ſtruck him for not ſeixing the deceaſed up 
lort.. | | | a Li 
William Waum, foremaſtman confirmed the evi- 


dence before given of the captain's crnel uſuage . 
7 l the 


accuſation of mutiny and piracy, but as witneſſes 


rum from him, and if he was not drunk that day; 


r 


. 


— 1 


been before, whether he thought the uſt 
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ther he, the witneſs, did not come to him, aud com- 
wr that he had loſt 2 note, and believed Kenith _ 


offack bad ſtole it? "This witneſs anſwered, 


that he had loſt a note, and faid fo in the ſhip; Ke- 


nith Hoſſack, the deceaſed, had found it in his cabin, 
and gave it bim; bur he never complained to him, 
the priſoner, abour it, nor did he ever charge the 
deceaſed with ſtealing it; that he, the prjſoner, over. 
hearing the diſcourſe, called up the witneſs, and 


aſked him what was the matter? The witneſs ſaid 


he had loſt a vote, and. that Kenny had found it, 


and gave it him. The priſoner replied, D-—n 


the villain, he has ſtole it; the witneſs faid he was 
ſure he had not; notwithſtanding which, the pri- 
ſoner ordered him to be ſeized up. 
William Dwiebt, a ſailor, in the ſaid ſhip, depoſed 
to the ſame e | 
The priſoner then aſked him, whether he could ſay 


upon oath, that he ever had uſed him ill? The wit- 
"neſs anſwered he never uſed any body well; 


7 : 


"03; 
the deceaſed, The priſoner 'then aſked. him, Whe- — 1 | 


ect as the other witneſſes had done. OF 


that he 


had broke his jaw with his Royal Oak foremaſt, and 


another man's ſcull with his ſpying glaſs, one of the 
ſplinters of which ſtuck through his hat. 

James Smart, a foremaſtman, confirmed the evi- 
dence given by the witneſſes before examined. The 


priſener likewiſe aſked this witneſs, Whether he was __— 


not always tender of the men when they were fick 3 


The witneſs anſwered, that to him indeed he was 
very kind; but uſed hath bad, enongh when he was. 


well, as he did every body on board the ſhip, 
Being aſzed by the court, as all the witneſſes had 


ceaſed received from the priſoner was the cauſe of 
his death? Anſwered, as they all had done, he did 


believe jt was, and would A killed him had he 


An ; 8 been 


the de- 


s 
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bpʒtieen in health and ſtrength, or the ſtouteſt man 

=  _ living. | F 

| The priſoner was here called upon to make his 
=. . defence, which he did in the following manner : 


1 My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, my caſe is 
eexcceding hard; the witneſſes that have been pro- 
dauced againſt me, have agreed to ſwear this murder 
upon me, well knowing, that if they do not take 

away my life, their own will be in danger, as I hope 

to make appear. In October 1750, I let ſail from 

amaica in the Molly, of which I was commander, 

6. with thirteen hands, beſides myſelf on board; we 
3 ' were bound for London. I had not been long at 
5 ſea, but I found I had got a ſet of the moſt wicked, 

\ drunken, idle fellows, that ever came into a ſhip, 
4 I had great apprehenſions that they intended to run 
away with the ſhip, and ſo I told Captain Dalton of 
=: the Nancy, who came from Jamaica with me, and 
begged he would keep me company, and obſerve 
what courſe we kept; this. the witneſs Gatharagh 

| Knew, it he would have been honeſt, and ſpoke tne 
truth ; but he has ſworn with a halter about his 
neck. Often, when 1 awaked, I found they had 
altered the ſhip's courſe while i was aſleep z and 
Gatharagh, who was my chief mate, often inſulted 

me, and uſed me ſo ill, that I was gbliged to turn him 
dut of my meſs, and forbid him my cabin, Roberts, 
- the ſecond mate, having rum, would fell it to the 
men, notwithſtanding I torbid him, by which means 
they were ſcarce ever ſober, Our ſhip being Jeaky, 

we were obliged to keep continually pumping, and 
ſome of the men being fick, occafioned by their 
durrinking fo much rum, 1 could not but be very 
avgry with Roberts, for ſupplying the men with li- 

/ *_ -* qguor. On the twenty-third of December, though 
92 the witneſſes ſwear the twenty - fourth, one of the 
men 
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men had loft a bottle of rum; and 1 was informed” — 2 


man 


bie time William Waum came to me, and complained” : 

.be bad loſt a note, and believed that Kenith Hoſſack, 

le is the deceafed, had ftole it, though he denies he ſaid 

Pro: co now; upon which I called the deceaſed upon deck, 

racer to examine him, and found he was ſo drunk, be war w_— 
take ſcarce able to ſtand ; therefore I ordered him to be — 
nobe I ted to the rails of the ſhip till he was ſober, for if' + 
rom he had gone down to his cabin he would have goaet 
nder, more rum, and ſo endangered his life, he having _ 
been ſick with drinking before. The rails are not + Ml 
S ® above breaſt high. The deceaſed being a com ical! 
row fellow, I took a bit of rope, and flouriſhed it three _ 


times round, gave him a ſtroke or two upon the 


on breech, not ſo hard as to hurt him, more than I do 
„ang dis book, (striking his hand gently on the log. 


book that lay on the bar). After he had been tied 


lan eme time to the rails, he fell backwards, and foam- 
"25" ed at the mouth. I then cut him looſe, and he fell” 
© ine ono, and J believe his being intoxicated, ang 


ſtruggling to get looſe, might ſuffocate him. 1 did 
all J could to recover him, as the witneſſes againſt” 
me have allowed. I was not then charged with mur- 
dering the deceaſed, nor did I hear any thing of ſuch. 

a charge till five or ſix days after Hoffack's death, 
when they deprived me of the command, cdnfined* - 


had 

and 
ulted 
him 
derts, 


2 (Re me, ſeized the ſhip, altered her courſe, which was l 
1 for England, and carried her to Liſpon. I had pre- 
* 1 1 pared a letter to ſend aſhore by the firſt boat that 


came on board to the Engliſh conſul, informing him 


their Hof the firvation 1 was in, who came on board, ex- - _— 
17 ined us all, and reinſtated me in the commang 
ch 4 N the ſhip, which I brought home ſafe to England. 2 i 
O's" The witnefles were ſent home priſoners on board a 
[IP man of war, upon my accuſation of mutiny and pi- 


racy...” 


the deceaſed! had taken and drank it; at the fame . YG 
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racy. . It cannot be ſuppoſed, the canſul would have 
truſted me with the command of the ſhip, if I had 
been under a charge of murder 
The priſoner ſaid, he had no witnefigg to call, but 
thought the log-bog would be ſufficigt to ſupport 
what he had ſaid in his defence, as that the witneſſes 
who had ſworn againſt him, had ſworn with halters 
about their necks, in order to ſcreen themſelves from 
their wicked acts of mutiny and piracy, well know- 
ing, that if he eſcaped, they muſt be hanged, | 
be priſoner then called ſeveral gentlemen to his 
character, ſome of whom were tradeſmen, others 
who had failed with him, and others who had known 
him for ſeveral years, who all gave him the character 
of a good-natured humane man. 
M. Stone, the marſhal of the admiralty, was then 
called upon, who depoſed, That on the ſeventh of 
March laſt, he received a warrant from the lords of 
the admiralty, to apprehend the priſoner ; that upon 
enquiry he found the ſhip was not come home; that 
when he had intelligence ſhe was in the river, he 
went thither, and was informed the priſoner had 
quitted the ſhip when ſhe came into the Downs, and 
was gone to London by land; that he made diligent 
. enquiry after him, but could not find him; that upon 
receiving a reprimand from the lords of the admi- 
 ralty, they thinking he had neglected to take him, 
he advertiſed him, with ten guineas reward to ap- 
prehend him, which he did ; and-he, this witneſs, 
paid the thief- taker ten guineas tor fo doing. 
| The judge having ſummed up the evidence, the 
jury withdrew, and in ahout half an hour returned, 
and brought in their verdict, guilty, Death. 
He was executed purſuant to his ſentence, and 
bung in chains, by the river's ſidde. 
; | 1 T THOMAS 
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N the 18th of April, 1751, one Nichols camo 
to William Dell, the cryer of Hamel Hemp - 
ſtead, in Hertfordſhire, and gave him a piece of 
aper, and four-pence to ery the words in the mar- 
et-place that were wrote thereon. Which words 
were are as follows: | e 
t This is to give notice, that, on Monday next, 
2 man and a woman are to be publicly ducked at 
Tring in this county for their wicked crimes.” . 
Matthew Burton, overſeer of the pariſh of Tring, 
hearing it cried at Winſlow, Leighton-Buzzard, and 
Hamel-Hempſtead, on the ſeveral market days, 
that a man and woman were to be ducked at Trin 


on Monday the twenty-ſecond of April, and being. 


informed that the two people were John Oſborne, 
and Ruth, his wife, he ſent them to the workhouſe, 
believing them to be honeſt, to prevent it. How- 
ever, on the twenty - ſecond, a large number of peo- 
ple aſſembled together, to the number of 5000, or 
more, at Tring, and declared revenge on Oſborne, 
and wife, as a witch and wizard: they pulled down 
a large wall belonging to the workhouſe, and the 
windows, and wipdow-frames. 35 8 
Jonathan Tomkins, maſter of the work · houſe, in 
eder to keep Oſborne and wife from the fury of the 
mob, removed them in the middle of the night of the 
twenty-firſt, into the veſtry - room, adjoining to the 
church, thinking the ſanctity of the place would have 
Tome awe upon the mob if they caſmae. 
On the twenty- ſecond, about eleven o'clock, a 


1 


W-manded Osborne and his wife, to duck them for a 
Wizard anda witch. They would not take his word 
hat they were not in the work-houſe, but ruſhed in, 
Nuns. XXIII. "WW + - and 


great mob aſſembled near the work-houſe, and de - 
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. N | . | 
and ſearched the houſe, all the cloſets, boxes, trunks, 
and even the ſalt- box for them; and there being a 
„little hole in the ceiling, which was broke ſome time 
before by the plaifterers, Thomas Colley cried out, 
« Let's fearch the ceiling.” On that Charles Young, 
alias Red-beard, fearched the ceiling, and ſwore 
that they would pull the houfe down it Oſborne ang 
his wife were not produced; and accordingly pul. 
led down a wall, and the window frames, Some 
were for firing the houſe as ſtraw was at hand; and 
in fine, they all ſwore that if Oſborne and his wife 
were not delivered to them, they would not only burn 
down the work-houſe, bur the' whole town of Tring 
to aſhes. Tomkins being apprehenſive that they 
would do as they declared, and to prevent ſuch fatal 
confequences, informed them where the two unhappy 
people were z on which the mob went to the veſtry- 
room, and took them away in triumph; the ting. 
leader of which was Colley. e 
© Fhe mob carried them to a pond called Marlſton- 
Mere; the man and woman were feparately tied up 
in a ſheet or cloth; a rope was tied round the arm- 
pits of Ruth Oſborne, and two men dragged her in- 
to the pond, and through it "feveral times : and 
Colley, who was all the time preſent, went into the 
nd, and with, his ſtick turned her ſeveral times 

yer and over. cone 5 derek 9 

After they had ducked the woman ſeveral times 
they brought her to the ſhore, and ſet her by the 
nd ſide, and then dragged the old man in, and 
Hacked him. Then he was fer by, and the woman 
ducked again as before, and Colley made the fame 
uſe of the ſtick. Then the old man was ducked 
again. After which ſhe was a third time dycked, 
atit underwent the ſame diſcipline ; and Colley went 
into the pond, and pulled her about till the fheet 
e TX bY f & nin . — 120 wherein 
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ane was wrapped came off, and ſhe apþrat- a 
ed nake 1 

Colley puſhed her in the breaſt with A ſtick, and 
the poor woman. attempted to lay hold of it, but he 
pulled it away, and ſhe died. Then Colley, came 
out of the pond, and went collecting money for the 
ſport den had ſhewn them, in ducking the old wirch 


* called ber. | 
he body was taken out of the mud, and exa- 
mined by Mr. Foſter a furgeon, who informed the 
court. on oath. at the trial, that on opening the body 
of the deceaſed, he found no wound, either internal 
or external, except a little place that had the ſkin 
off on one of her breaſts; and it was his opinion, ſhe 
was ſuffocated with water and mud. 

The priſoner being called on for his defence, pro- 
duced a paper which he deſired might be read. x 
The contents were as follows : 

% happened to be ſo unfortunate. 28 to be Ar 
Marlſton-green, among other people, out of curio- 
ſity to ſee what the mob would do with John Ofborne 
and his wife; where, ſeeing that they uſed them 
very barbarouſly, T went intq the pond, as a friend, 


to ſave her if I could, for } knew. tdetn both 
— 


well, and never had any occaſion to fall out 


them, but bore them -will. As for the money 


I collected by the pond-ſide, it was for the great 


pains I had taken in the pond to ſave both the min 
and the woman.“ 
He had no witneſſes to ſupport this; and the j jury 
paid no regard to it, dut found the prĩſoner guilty. 
al 
John Oſborne 
ſome people who 
own lips. He ſaid, 


ave the following, particulars to 
— ef enen 8 
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That as ſoon as the mob entered the veſtry-room, 
they ſeized him and his wife, and Red-beard carried 
her acroſs his ſhoulders like a calf, upwards of two 
miles, to a place called Gubblecur; where they not 
finding a pond for their purpoſe, they carried them 
to Marlſton-green, and put them into ſeparate rooms 
in a houſe there, ſtripped him naked, and croſſed his 
legs and arms, and bent his body fo as to tie both 
dis thumbs to his great toes; after which they wrap. 

a cloth, or:ſheet round him, and earried him to 
the Mere on the Green, and uſed him as before re- 
lated. He knew nothing how his wife was uſed. 
The following circumſtance was alſo inconteſtabl) 
true; after the woman was dead, the mob carrie 
him to a houſe, and put him into a bed, and laid his 
dead wife by his fide. Ruth Oſborne was ſeventy 

years of age, and John was fifty-ſiax. 
After Colley's execution, his body was hung in 
chains on Marlſton-Mere. . 
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AAPTAIN WIIL IAM Henxy Cxanstoun, was 
born of a noble family in Scotland, and had as 
younger ſon fitteen hundred pounds left him for a 
fortune, When he arrived to a proper age, his 
family procured him a commiſſion in the army. 
The captain, fond of keeping company in high life, 
unfortunately took unwarrantable methods, after 
ſpending his money to purſue his diverfions. He 
thought the beft way was to find out a woman whoſe 
fortune would relieve him from his diſtreſſes; and 
ſoon after he married a lady who had ſufficient for- 
tune to anſwer his preſent exigencies, but not to ſup- 
port him according to his inclination. 3 

: Some 


| aw an 


Mr. Blandy, the father, was a man of fortune 
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Some time in the year 1746, he was ordered by 


the colonel of his regiment to go to Henley u 
Thames to recruit men, as the wy nan had ſuffer- 


ed greatly, in the rebellion. It ſo happened that his 
uncle, lord Mark Kerr, was ſettled - in that neigh» 
bourhood; and on paying him a vifit he accidentally 
fell into company with Miſs Mary Blandy, who was 
reported to have a large fortune. Here they got ac- 
quainted, and from that time he could not reſt til} 
he had formed a ſcheme to ſecure both her perſon 
and fortune, wy 5 
This Miſs Blandy was the only daughter of Mr. 
Francis Blandy, an attorney at law, and town-clerk 
of Henley, in Oxfordſhire, who married the daugh- 
ter of —2 Stephens, Eſq; a ſerjeant at law. 
The father and mother ſhewed remarkable ten- 
derneſs for their only child, and all the care imagi- 
nable was taken of her education, and in religion. 
The daughter's temper was ſprightly, affable, and 
lite: her perſon, though not a beauty, was a- 
greeable, and her converſation very engaging. And 
as to her ae or capacity, ſhe was ſcarce 
equalled by any of her ſex. N b 


bi 


carried on a great buſineſs as an attorney, and was 
reſpected by all ſorts of people. The young lady 
cried up for a great fortune, drew a number of ad- 
mirers to Henley, and they all ſtroye to'be admitted 
as vifitants to her father's houſe: but among the 
number of different profeſſions, none diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves ſo much as the gentlemen of the army, - 
and the father was ſo well pleaſed with their con- 
verſation, that he always ſeemed happy to have 
ſome of them at his table. FN FM 
It is natural to imagine that Miſs was fleſh and 
blogd, and that when ſhe arrived at years of matu- 


rity, . 


- 
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rity, ſhe had inclination for marriage like other 
young women: many propoſals were made. to the 
father, but he for ſome reafon or other rejected 
them. The young lady, for fear of continual dif- 
appointments, raiſed in her mind a prejudice againſt 
her father, and was heard te ſay, “ That the old 
gentleman did not uſe her well; that- when likely 
offers were made, he found means to evade giving 
his conſent for her marriage, becauſe he did not 
chuſe to give her a fortune, 3 
Among the number of her admirers none made 
ſo deep an impreſſion on her heart as the gentlemen 
of the army; and it was ſuppoſed ſhe was ſoon. to be 
married to one captain D —, as ſhe was often 
with him walking in the fields, by the river, &c, 
and ſhewed a fondneſs for him an all occaſions. By 
ſome means or other this match broke off, and Cran- 
ſtoun reſolved to puſh his fortune. 
Miſs Blandy was about twenty-fix years of age, 
and Cranſtoun about forty-fix; he had a great deal 
of what is ſtiled the ſmall talk, which never fails of 
reſpect from the ladies: his appearance was rather 
mean, but he had an s ee way, which always 
took with the female ſex: he abounded with com- 
laiſance, and falſe flattery, and on his making Mil 
landy acquainted with his being of noble birth and 
extraction, we need not be ſurpriſed that Mr. Blan- 
dy, or his daughter ſhould entertain, or careſs him 
in a peculiar manner. The old man took ſuch a 
liking to Cranſtoun that he admitted him as one of 
his family, lodged him in the houſe, boarded him, 
and in fine, gave him all the opportunites he, Cran- 
ſtoun, could wiſh of puſhing his deſign on the young 
Lady: and as Cranſtoun was always bragging of his 
noble extraftion, Miſs Blandy's vanity was fed be- 
| Yond conception. Ts: J 


Cranſtous 
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th -* Cranftqun's figure was rather deſpicable, being 
the much disfigured with the ſmall-pox, fo that by 
ted face was in ſeams, his figure diminutive, and he 


ſquinted much: yet he gained an abſolute command 
over the lady's affections. FO OW 
The captain ſoon diſcovered the progreſs he made 


of a declaration fhe herſelf made in a converſation 
they had on the topic of love; for ſhe told him of 
an advantageous match that had been propoſed to 
her, but was afraid the gentleman was not formed 
to make her happy. Cranſtoun, willing to ſeize fo 
good an opportunity to recommend himſelf to her 
regard, inſtantly aſked her whether ſhe did not pre- 
fer mutual love to the grandeur of life; and by 
her giving an anſwer ſtill more unguarded than her 
declaration, he had all the encouragement he could 
with for, to make a free undiſguiſed offer of his 
love. 5 | 


prevent her being ſurpriſed by any intelligence ſhe 
might afterwards receive, as well as to obviate all 


very intricate affair at that time depending in the court 
of Scotland, which was no leſs than a charge of be- 
ing married to another woman, the validity of which, 
was to be tricd in a court of judicature; and fo very 
confident was he of the ſhare he had already gained 
in her affections, that this humble ſuitor very mo- 


ſtay till this affair was determined; and the the 
maid, that ſhe might not wound his tender heart, 


would approve of my ſtaying for-you; T readily con- 


this, I believe was ſcarce ever heard of. 


Tire 
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But in order to convince her of his ſincerity, and 


difficulties ariſing from thence, he introduces his 
honourable propoſals by informing her, that he had a 


deſtly aſked her, if ſhe loved him well enough to 


made this kind reply: “ if my papa and mama 


lent thereto.” Such an extraordinary courtſhip as. 


\ 


in her good opinion, and one day took advantage 
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The captain could not manage this affair ſo ſecret. 
ly but it came. to the ears of Lord Mark Kerr, his 
uncle, who immediately informed Mr. Blandy of his 
nephew having a wife and children in Scotland, that 
ſo he might preſerve the honour of his family, and 
ſave his daughter from ruin. _ 
Mr. Blandy was greatly alarmed, and inſtantly ac. 
quainted his daughter with this intelligence, and like. 
© wiſe the captain: ſhe was not at all ſurpriſed at it, 
being before prepared for it, and the captain putting 
on a good aſſurance, declared it no more than a little Wh! 
ſcene of gallantry ; that he had entered into an idle hy 
contract with the girl, but was never legally married, WM 
and could ſet it aſide without any difficulty, and Nu 
ſhould ſoon do it by an appeal. un i n 
. The mother was as infatuated as the daughter, WI 
and upon the captain's bare word forbore all enquiry re 
intothe truth of this news, though the ſole happineſs 
.of her only child was depending upon it. 
But though the captain carried off this matter with 
an air of indifference, he was inwardly terribly vexed 


that his uncle ſhould make ſuch an unlucky diſcovery, le 
which he was ſenfible muſt be an eternal bar to the {Ml i? 
eat project he had of bettering his fortune, unleſi fh. 
= could contrive a ſcheme to have his firſt marriage * 
annulled ; not that he had any objection to the pet. lit 
ſon, conduct, or virtue of his wife, but his means fot bu 
ſupport were ſo ſmall, that while he maintained her, Wi de 
and her children, he could not make that figure iH ne 
life to which his ambition aſpired. yu 

| 


For ſome time he beat his brains to find an expe- 
dient to help him out at this emergency, and at laſ 

thought of a very extraordinary one, which was to M. 

perſuade his wife to diſown him for a huſband, and 


2ccordingly he wrote a letter to the following effect oo 
VIZ, : 3: 5 

f F 6c hat lan 
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ſecref. | | 

Tr, his WW © That having noother way of riſing to preferment 
of his Nut in the army, he, bad bur little ground to expect 
d, that Naqvancement there, while it was known he was in» 
7, and W-umbered with a wife and family; but could he once 


zaſs for a ſingle man, he had not the leaſt doubt of 


tly ac. Neing quickly preferred; which would procure him 
d likes Wi {ufficiency to maintain her, as well as himſelf, in 
| at it, enteeler manner than how he was able to do. 
utting i therefore, adds he, I have no requeſt of you, is, 
a little Mrhat you will tranſcribe the incloſed copy of a letter, 
in idle wherein you diſown me for huſband ; put your mai- 
arried, den name to it, and ſend it me by the poſt; all the 
„ and Nuſe I ſhall make of it will be to procure my advance- 


ment, which will neceſſarily include your own bene- 
fit. In full aſſurance that you will comply with my 
requeſt, I remain E 
Your © affectionate huſband, 
eM. H. CRANSTOUN.” 


His wife, however, could not be eaſily induced to 
renounce her claim, though ſhe had no reaſon to be 


zhter; 
1quiry 


Pineſs 


r with 
vexed 


ve A 
0 N ſatisfied with his behaviour; for ſhe thought ſhould. 40 
unleſs ! {he deny herſelf to be his wife, her friends might = 
rriage I withdraw their kindneſs from her, and the had but 
e per. little or nothing elſe to depend on for ſubſiſtence : 
ns fot but the captain repeated his requeſt with ſuch earneſt- 

d her, MI neſs, and infermed her, that his whole future happi- 
Ire in neſs in life depended on her-granting that requeſt; 

and after repeated intreaties, ſhe at laſt fooliſhly 
expe: conſented, and copied the letter he had ſent her, dif- 
t lat owning herſelf his wife, and ſubſcribed the name of 


as to Murry to it, which was her maiden name. 
| and The captain, overjoyed at the receipt of this let- 
effect ter, like a deſigning villain, wrote over copies of her 
letter, and ſent them to his and her relations in Scot- | 
That land, by which her ſubfiſtence was withdrawn, and | 
the was left in the utmoſt diſtreſs, | 
Nous. XXIII. * N 


9 3 * —_ = _ 
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i miſery and poverty, well knowing that neither hy 


vance one farthing to defend ſuch actions: he ha 
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| He did not reſt here; for he commenced action 
againſt his lawful wife, to plunge her into great 


nor her relations would grant her any ſupport, ord. 


another view in this, which was to deceive Mr 

Blandy. | 
The cauſe, however, came on to be heard befor 
the judges in Scotland, and he produced her lette, 
as evidence, which weighed: greatly in his favour; 
but the wife was heard, and his letter read, and bi 
defiring her to make a copy of an incloſed lette, 
which was the only way to procure his advance 
ment in life, and proved how often ſhe had ben 
mtreated to copy it, before ſhe could be prevaile 
on to do it; and proved 2'{o his hand-writing ; th 
court gave a verdict in . tbur of the wife, and con-ill c 
firmed the marriage. i 

Notwithſtanding it was finally concluded, the cap 
tain perſuaded old Mr. Blandy that the cauſe wal i 
put off till the next ſeſſions, and that he had great t 
reaſon to imagine it would turn out in his favour « 
and gave ſuch plaufible reaſons to Mr. Blandy, tha 
| 


he believed it to be true. 


The captain then purſued his amours with Mi 
Blandy with greater eagerneſs than ever, and 2. 


tem pted to perſuade her to have the marriage ſolem 


nized and conſummated privately; but though be 
made uſe of al} the rhetoric he was maſter of, ſhe 


was not ſo thoroughly blinded with love to conſent 


to his requeſt. 

The captain's wife hearing that he was to marr) 
a young lady at Henley, to prevent miſchief and uv 
eaſineſs in their family, as the whole truth muſt ſoon- 
er or later be found out, wrote letters to Mr. Bland) 


and Miſs, and informed them of the evil conſequen- 
| _ 
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es that muſt attend the marriage, and that ſhe was 


acta is lawful wife. To confirm which, the incloſed the 
2 greaugecree of the court of Scotland, whereby the mar- 
_— ; iage was allowed to be valid. She adviſed them to 

» Ora 


de very cautious how they depended on his aſſerti- 
ons, and that her only motive for writing to them 
was to prevent an innocent young lady's being ruin- 
ed, through the falſe arts, and deceitful tongue of 
the captain. This, one would imagine, was ſuffi- 
cient to open Miſs Blandy's eyes, and to ſhake off an. 
WF atrocious impoſtor. Miſs eonſulted her mother how 
and hi fe ſhould act in this ſtrange and myſterious affair: 
1 letter Wi her mother very fooliſhly adviſed her to write to the 
dvancy captain (who was then in Scotland) and to deſire, 
ad ben and require him to inform her of the whole truth; 
eval BN ſo that inſtead of coming to the true light, ſhe 
8 ; MBE made application to one whoſe bufineſs it was to de- 
nd con ceive her, and to blacken the character of his wife, 
in Scotland. | 


he ha 
ive Mr 


d befor 
T lette; 
favour: 


he cap The captain ſoon returned to Henley, where he 
ſe vu uſed all the eloquence and rhetoric he was maſter of 
1 greußg to convince the mother, father, and daughter, that 
avour; 


the cauſe was not determined finally; for that he 
had lodged an appeal, and that there was to be a re- 
hearing at the next ſeſſions, and that he made not 
the leaſt doubt but that the pretended marriage would 
be abſolutely annulled. 1 
The captain's account was ſo plaufible, that the 


y, that 


1 Miß 
nd at- 
ſolem- 


gh he father was made eaſy, the mother was pleaſed, and 

f, le the daughter happy, Cranſtoun was received as be- 

onlenW fore into the family again, by the mother and daugh- 
ter, but the father ſhewed ſome ſhyneſs, for fear they 

* ſhould all be impoſed on; and ſuſpected there was a 

1d up- 


ſnake in the graſs, which raiſed many deubts and 


ſoon· ſuſpicions in his breaſt, which Cranſtoun perceived, 
land and often mentioned it to the young lady. 


due ib . Though 


C65 
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Though the father did not receive him with the 
uſual cordiality, yet the mother's behaviour was un. 
common; for ſhe treated him with amazing mater. 
nal fondneſs : as for inſtance: The. old lady being 
on a viſit to Mrs. Pocock, of Turnville-court, was 
ſuddenly taken ill, which obliged her to continue 
there for ſome time. But in the height of her ill. 
neſs the would often ſay, Let Cranſtoun be ſent 
for.” Cranſtoun was with the regiment at South. 
ampton, but as ſoon as he received a letter from Miſs 
Blandy, to come away immediately, he poſted off, 
and ſoon waited on the fick old lady, who was fo 
tranſported at the fight of him, that the raiſed her 
head from the pillow, took him round the neck and 
kiſſed him ſeveral times in a very affectionate man- 
ner; and ſaid, «© My dear Cranſtoun, I am glad you 
are come, I ſhall now grow well ſoon.” She was ſo 
extravagantly fond of im, that ſhe would take no- 


thing but from him; and in fact he was her ſole 
nuiſe. Though ſhe was in ſome danger before his 
arrival, yet the day after his appearance, ſhe got up, 


and on his coming into the room ſaid, © This I owe 
to you, my dear Cranſtoun, your coming has given 
me new health, and freſh ſpirits. I was fearful ! 
thould die, and you not here to comfort that poor 
girl z how like death ſhe looks!“ 

This was not the only inſtance of the old lady's 
love and affection for Cranſtoun. While Miſs and 


her mother were in London, the old lady wanted 


ſome money, to diſcharge a conſiderable debt ſhe 
had privately contrafted, unknown to her huſband, 


and which gave her ſome uneaſt neſs, as ſhe did not 


know how to pay it. While the mother and daugh- 
ter were fretting about this debt, Cranſtoun entered 
the room, and ſeeing Miſs in tears, demanded the 


, reaſon, which ſhe informed him. He aſked how 
| 8 much 
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much the money was, and being informed fortyß 
unds, left them and ſoon returned with the money, 
which he threw into the old lady's lap. This ſeem- 
ing generoſity of the captain had ſuch an effect on 
the old lady, that for a while ſhe remained ſpeech» 
leſs, and could only ſqueeze his hand, and burſt into 
tears. He, to relieve her, kiſſed her, and ſaid, 
« Remember it is a ſon, therefore do not make 
yourſelf uneaſy; you do not lie under any obligation 
to me.” The young lady was about expreſling her 
atitude-for the favour, but was prevented by his 
kiſfing her too, and ſaying, that was all he defired 


in return. | | | | 
The forty pounds debt was contracted in the fol. 

lowing manner: ten pounds of it in London, and 

the thirty pounds at Henley. Theffirſt was for fol- 
lowing the diverſions in town, and the laſt for fowls, 
wine, &c. to entertain the favourite Cranſtoun, 
when Mr. Blandy was in London, and detained on 
buſineſs. | 
Cranſtoun went to London again, and, to get the 
forty pounds he had lent the old lady, ſent, in an- 
fwer to a preſſing letter from Miſs Blandy to come 
to her father's houſe in the country, that he was not 
able to ſtir out of doors for fear of the bailiffs ; that 
his fortune in Scotland was ſeized for the mainte- 
nance of his wife (Miſs Murray, as he called her) 
and her child; and that the whole debt which was 
the occaſion of his living ſo in obfcurity, was 1gl. 
Miss Blandy receiving this lettet from him, ſent 
him the money he mentioned. On receipt of this 
he came to Henley, where he had not been lon 
before he put on a gloomy and thoughtful air, which 
Miſs ſoon perceiving, demanded to know the rea- 
ſon: he ſhewed her a dunning letter he had received 
from 


. would ſend her ſome powders for that purpoſe, 
which, if given according to the directions, would 
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from one of his creditors in London, for a debt of 
fifteen pounds, and Miſs gave him the money, 
Then ſhe made him a preſent of her watch, which 
of courſe paid him in full for the money he had 
advanced, 

It is beyond all doubt that the captain's generoſity 
of paying the forty pounds, was only to ingratiate 
himſelf with the mother, to rhake all matters eaſy 


110 
* 


in poſſeſſing the daughter. 


he captain received information that his com- 
pany was no longer agreeable to Mr. Blandy; he 
took his leave, in order, as he pretended, to purſue 


his appeal, which was to be brought on the next 


ſeſfions, in Scotland; however, before he ſet off he 


complained reatly to Miſs of the alteration in the 
behaviour of the old gentleman, that he had not 


deſerved ſuch ill treatment from him, that he had 
the ſame affections for him, and that he would uſe 
his- utmoſt endeavours to regain his eſteem; and 
told her, that as ſoon as he came to Scotland he 


have the happy effect; and to prevent ſuſpicion, he 
would dire& the papers, * Powders to clean the 
Scotch pebbles.” —Miſs, at that time, not ſuſpecting 
any wicked defign, promiſed to give her father the 
powders, according to the direftions he ſhould ſend, 
Cranſtoun ſent her the powders, and Miſs gave 
them her father in tea, water-gruel, &c. and the 
conſequence. of which was his death ; and ſhe having 
mixed theſe powders in the preſence of others, there 
was juſt grounds to convict her of the murder ; on 
which ſhe was taken into cuſtody, and committed 
to Oxferd-caſtle, and on the third of March, 1753 
wa: biought to her trial, 1 
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The trial laſted thirteen hours, and, of courſe, 2 
number of witneſſes were examined; the principal 
of whom was Suſan Gunnel, the maid ſervant, who 
depoſed, that on the Sunday ſeven-night, before 
the old gentleman died, he being out of order, ſhe 
made him ſome water-gruel, and cating the oatmeal 
out of it, and gave her papa a half pint mug 
that night; that the next day the priſoner gave him 
ſome more of the ſame gruel, which difordered him 
very much, and he took phyſic; that on Wednef- 
day the priſoner came into the kitchen, and faid to 
Suſan Gunnel, that as her maſter had taken phyſic, 
he might want ſome gruel, and that ſhe might give 
him the ſame again, and not leave her work, as ſhe 
was ironing, to make freſh gruel ; to which ſhe an- 
ſwered, it was ftale, and ſhe would make freſh, and 
did ſo; that ſhe had, the evening before, taken up 
the pan, and diſliked the tafte, and now taſting again, 
and putting the pan to her mouth, obſerved ſome 
whiteneſs at the bottom, and told Betty Binfield, her 
fellow-ſervant, that ſhe never ſaw oatmeal ſettlement 
ſo white before; © Oatmeal !” ſays Betty, «I think 
it looks as. white as flour : ſhe took it out of doors, 
there being more light, and putting her finger to 
the bottom of the pan, found it gritty, which made 
her ſuſpect it was poiſon ; ſhe, on that account lock- - 
edit up in a cloſet, and on Thurſday morning car- 
ried it to Mrs. Mounteney, who gave it to Mr. 
Norton, and Dr. Adington. She alſo depoſed, that 
given her. 
maſter the phyfic, ſhe gave Ann Emmett, the chair- 
woman, the water-gruel that had been before made 


for her maſter, which threw the woman into ſuch a 
fit of vomiting and purging as had nearly killed 


her, 


1 


Mr. 


of it 
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Mr. Blandy was ſeiſed with the moſt racking pain 
in his bowels, and all over him, occaſioned, in the 
opinion of the doctors who attended him, by poiſon: 
the priſoner, on the Monday following, came into 
the room, and falling on her knees to her father, 
ſaid, Sir, baniſh me where you pleaſe, do with me 
what you pleaſe, ſo you do but forgive me; and as 
for Cranſtoun, I will never ſee him, ſpeak to him, 
or write to him more as long as I live, if you will 
forgive me,” In anſwer to which her father ſaid, 
*I forgive thee, my dear, and I hope God will for- 
give thee; but thou ſhouldſt have conſidered better, 
before thou attemptedR any thing againſt thy father ; 
thou ſhouldſt have conſidered I was thy own father.“ 
Miſs Blandy ſaid, “ Sir, as to your illneſs, I am en- 
tirely innocent.” In anſwer to which Suſan Gunnel 
replied, ©* Madam, I believe you muſt not ſay you 
are entirely innocent, for the powder left in the 
water-gruel, and the paper of powder taken out of 
the fire, are now in ſuch hands that they muſt be 
publicly produced: and told her that ſhe had taken 
about fix weeks before a doſe in tea, that was pre- 
| pared for her maſter.” To which Miſs Blandy re- 
" plied, © I have put no powder in tea, I have put 
powder in water-gruel ; if you have received any in- 
jury I am entirely innocent; it was given me for ano- 
ther purpoſe.” Her father hearing this, turned him- 
ſelf in bed, and faid, . O ſuch a villain! come to my 
houſe, eat of the beſt, and drink the beſt my 
houſe could afford, ſhould take away my life, and 
ruin my daughter! O, my dear, thou muſt hate that 
man, thou muſt hate the ground he goes on, and 
thou canſt not help it.” To which Miſs Blandy re- 
plied, © Sir, your tenderneſs to me is like a ſword 
to my heart, every word you fay is like ſwords piei- 
cing my heart, much worſe than if you were to be 

| ever 
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ever ſo angry: T muſt down on my knees, and beg 
you will not curſe me.“ To which her faber aue : 
ed, I cnrfe thee my dear! how couldft thou think 


I would curſe thee! no, I bleſs thee, and hope God 


will bleſs thee, and amend thy life: Do, my dear, 
go out of the room; ſay no more leſt thou ſhould ſay 
any thing to thy own prejudice Go to thy uncle 


| Stephens, take him for thy friend. Poor man! 1 


am ſorry for him.“ Sarah Gunnel further depoſet, 
that the Saturday before, about noon, the prifoner 
came into the kitchen, and put ſome papers in the 
fire, and thruſt them down with a ſtick ; on leaving 
the kitchen, Suſan Gunnel and Betty Binfield; took 
a paper out of the fire, with this written upon it, 
« The powder to clean the pebbles.” On rhe ſame 
Saturday morning, ſhe carried her maſterſomethipg 
to drink, and ſaid to him, ** Sir, I believe you have 
t ſomething in your e 47 that I ani afraid 
2 hurt you, and [I believe Miſs Blandy put it in, 
by her coming into the waſn- houſe, and ſay ing, that 
ſhe had been ſtirring her papa's gruel, and eating the 
oatmeal out of it.” On which he ſaid, “I find I am 
not right, my head is not right as it uſed to be, tor 
has been for ſome time.“ She, Suſan Gunnel, told 
him that ſhe had found powder in the pan; % Well,“ 
ſays he, « doſt thou know any thing of this powder, 
didſt thou ever ſee any of it?“ «© No, fays the, 
© but what 1 ſaw in the water-gruel.” Mr. Blandy, 
then aſked her if ſhe knew or could gueſs where the 
had this powder? She replied, “I can't gueſs any 
where except from Mr. Cranſtoun ; my- reaſon is, 
becauſe Mifs Blandy has lately had letters oftener 
than uſual,” Mr. Blandy ſaid, Now you mention 


country, O that villain, that he ever came into my 
houſe!” She Suſan Gunnel, told him, the had ſhewn 
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the powder to Mr. Norton the apothecary, who had 
taken care of it, and thought it would be proper for 
him, Mr. Blandy, to ſeize. her . pockets with her 
keys and papers; to which he ſaid, * I can't do it, 
I can't ſhock her fo much. But canſt not thou take 
out a letter or two, which ſhe may think ſhe has 
dropped by chance?” Says Suſan Gunnel, . No, 
Sir, I have no right, ſhe is your daughter, you may 
do it, and nobody elſe.” 
Elizabath Binfeld depoſed, That her maſter, Mi. 
. Blandy, about a fortnight before his death, com- 
plained of unuſual pains and prickings; that ſhe had 
often heard the priſoner mention walkings and mufic 
ſhe had heard. in the houſe, and thought it to be her 
mother; and three quarters of a. year before her 
.. maſter's death, the priſoner told her, that the mu- 
_ fic preſaged her father's death, and continued talk. 
ling of it till the time of it: that ſhe had often heard 
| p — ſay, he would die before October: that Mr, 
..Cranſtoun had informed her, that one Mrs. Morgan, 
' +a; cunning woman in Scotland, had ſaid ſo; that 
"the priſoner uſed to appear glad, when ſhe ſpoke of 
the proſpect of her father's death, for that the then 
; ſhould be. releaſed from all her fatigues, and be 
happy; that ſhe heard the priſoner ſay, that her 
father complained of a ball of fire in his guts before 
the Monday on which he took the water-gruel ; that 
on Saturday the 1oth of Auguſt, ſhe took the paper 
out of the fire, and e or to Dr. Addington, 
and Mr. Norton; that when Suſan Gunnel was ill, 
the priſoner aſked her, Elizabeth Binfield, “ It 
Suſan Gunnel had taken any of her father's water- 
„gtuel?“ and on her ſaying ſhe did not know, the 
» Priſoner ſaid, *< It the does, ſhe may do for herſelf, 
„may I tell you that.“ That ſhe heard the priſoner 
lay, “ Who would grudge to fend an old father 
. =_ 
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hell for to, ooo?“ and this the introduced by talk- 
ing of girls being kept out of their fortunes'? that 
ſhe had often heard her, the priſoner, curſe her fa; 
ther; and call him raſcal and villain: that upon Sa- 
turday the 1oth of Auguſt,” ſhe was in the kitchen 
when her maſter was ſhaving, and the priſoner was 
there; and her maſter ſaid, he had like once to 
have been poiſoned at a public-houſe, to which the 
priſoner ſaid, ſhe remembered it very well. Mr. 
Blandy ſaid, one of the company died immediately, 
the other is fince dead; but it is my fortune to be 
poiſoned at laſt; and then looked hard at the pri- 
ſoner, who appeared in great confufion, and ſeemed 
all in a tremble : Mr. Blandy ſaid further, that it 
was white arſenick that was put into the wine. 
That ſhe fat up with the priſoner the night before 
her father died, when the priſoner promiſed, if the 
would go to the Bell or Lion, and hire a poſt chaiſe, 
ſhe would give her fifteen guineas at her going into 
the chaiſe, and ten guineas more when they got tu 
London; but on her refuſing this requeſt, the pri- 
__ burſt into a laugh, and ſaid, ſhe was only 
joking. | | 

Mr, Littleton, who was a clerk to Mr. Blandy, 
depoſed, that on Sunday the 14th' of Auguſt, the 
priſoner put a letter in his hand, and bid him direct 
it as uſual, as he had often done before, which he 


underſtood to be to Mr. Cranſtoun, to ſeal it, and 


put it into the poſt; but having reaſon to ſuſpe& 
ſome foul play was going forwards,” he opened the 
letter, tranſcribed it, carried it to Mr. Norton, and 
read it to his maſter, who only ſaid, * Poor love- 
2 _ What will not a girl do for a man ſhe 

RF. 5 23 rom? | \ 46%; FO 
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316 MARY BLANDY; for Murder: 
The following in ue Copy. of the Letter. 
„ eas Willy, . 

My father is ſo bad that I have only time to tell 
you, that if you do not hear from me ſoon again 
don't be frightened. I am better myſelf. Leſt any 
accident ſhould * ag to your tetters, take wn 


what you write. y fincere compliments. I am 
_ yours.“ ME 42 


f 


Mr, Littleton further added, that he had often 


heard her curſs her father, * him for an old 


rogue, and a toothleſs old dog, within two months 
of his deceaſe, and a great while before. 

Dr, Addington and Dr. Lewis, who attended him 
in his illneſs, declared it as their joiat opinion, that 
he died by poiſon ; that they bad made experiments 
on the powder found in his gruel, and had proved 
it to be white arfenick. 

Many witneſſes were called, who ſeemed to agree 
in the ſame ftory ; then the priſoner was called on 
to make her defence, which ſhe did in the following 
terms: 


« My Lords, | 
It is morally impoſſible for me to lay down the 

hardſhips I have received have been aſperſed in 
- my — In the firſt place, it has been ſaid, [ 
ſpoke ill of my father; that I have curſed him, and 
withed him. at hell, which is extremely falſe, 
- Sometimes little family affairs have happened, and 
he did not ſpeak to me ſo kind as I could wiſh.—l 
own | am paſſionate, my lords, and in thoſe paſſions, 
ſome haſty expreſſions might have F evh.oy but 

eat care has been taken to recollect every word [ 


ye ſpoken at different times, and to apply _ 
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to ſuch particular purpoſes a my, enemies | knew - 
would do me the greateſt injury. Theſe;are hard- 
ſhips, my lord, extreme hardſhips] ſuch as you 
yourſelves mult allow to be ſo.— It was faid tan, my 
lords; that I endeavoured to make my eſcape, Your 
lordſhips will judge from the difficulties © laboured 
under I had loſt my father I was accuſed of be- 
ing his murderer; —I was not permitted to go near 
bim; — I was forſaken by my friends—affronted by 
the mob, —and inſulted by my ſervants ; alt 2 
begged to have the liberty to liſten at the door 
where he died, I was not allowed it, My keys were 
| taken from me, my ſhoe buckles and garters too, 
him to prevent me from making away with myſelf, as 
that rhough I was the moſt abandoned creature. What 
nents could I do my lords? I verily believe I muſt have 
oved been out of my fenſes, When 1 heard my father 
was dead, and the door open, I ran out of the houſe, 
and over the bridge, and had nothing on but an half 
ſack and petticoats, without a hoop, my petticoats 
hangivg about me ;—the mob gathered about me. 
Was this a condition, my lords, to make my eſcape 
in? A good woman beyond the bridge ſeeing me in 
this diſtreſs, deſired me to walk in, till the mob was 


| the {Wdiſperſed; the town ſerjeant was there; I begged he 
ed in ¶would take me under his protection to have me home; 
1d, | the woman ſaid it was not * the mob was very 
an great, and that I had better ſtay a little. When 1 


ame home, they ſaid I uſed the conſtable ill.—I was 
locked up for fifteen hours, with only an old ſervant. 


h.—[ Wot the family to attend me. I was not allowed a maid 
ons, tor the common decencies of my ſex.— ] was ſent to 
; but ail, and was in hopes, there, at leaſt, this uſage 
ord I would have ended; but was told it was reported I 
them ¶ vas frequently drunk; that I attempted to make my 


eſcape; that I did not attend at chapel, A more 
7 abſtemious 


EY 


8 © MARY BLANDY, /or Murder. 
| abſtemious woman, my lords, I believe does not 
Safi 


F hve. X ) | 
«© Upon the report of my making my (eſcape, the 
tleman who was high ſheriff laſt year, not the pre. 
ent, came and told me, by order of the higher 
wers, he muſt put an iron on me. I ſubmitted, 2 
— do to the higher powers: ſome time after he 
came again, and ſaid, he muſt put a heavier upon 
me, which I had worn, my lords, till I came hither, 
I aſked the ſheriff why I was ſo ironed ? He ſaid, he 
did it by the command of ſome noble peer, on his 
| hearing that I intended making my eſcape. I told 
them I never had any ſuch thought, and I would beat 
it with the other cruel uſage I had received on my 
character. The reverend Mr. Swinton, the worthy if 
clergyman who attended me in priſon, can teſtify [ 
was very regular at the chapel whenever I was well; 
ſometimes — was not able to come out, and 
then he attended me in my room.— They have like. 
wiſe publiſhed papers and depoſitions, which ought 
not to have been publiſhed, in order to repreſent me 
as the moſt abandoned of my ſex, and to prejudice 
the world againſt me. I ſubmit myſelf to your lord 
ſhips, and to the worthy jury—T do aſſure your lord. 
ſhips; as J am to anſwer it at the great tribunal, where 
I muſt appear, I am as innocent as the child unborn 
of the death of my father, —1 would not endeavour 
to fave my life at the expence of truth.—I really 
thought the powder an innocent inoffenſive thing, 
and I gave it to procure his love, meaning towards 
Cranſtoun—lIr has been mentioned, I ſhould fay | 
was ruined. My lords, when a young woman loſes 
her character, is not that her ruin? Why then ſhould 
this expreſſion be conſtrued in ſo wide a ſenſe? Is it 
not ruining my character to have ſuch a thing laid 
to my charge? And whatever may be the event of 
this trial, I am ruined moſt effectually,“ 
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MART BL. AN DV, for Ar. 19 
The judge, Mr. Baron Legge, ui 


evidence to the jury; and mentioned Weg. 
behaviour of ſome people towards the Priſoner, in 
printing and publiſhing what they called depoſitions, 
taken before the coroner, relating to the affair now 
before them: and added, I hope you have not ſeen 
them; but if you have, I muſt tell you, as you are 
men of ſenſe and probity, that you muſt diveſt your- 
ſelves of every prejudice that can ariſe from thence, 
and attend merely to the evidence that has now been 
given before you in court, which I will repeat to you 


as exactly as I am able.“ After he had recapitulated 


the evidence, he left it to the jury to determine on 
the whole. | 4, Ws Fj 

The jury without going from the bar, brought her 
in guilty. Death. | oF” 


The Miniſter's Account. 


dn received the ſacrament the day before her exe- 
cution, and ſigned a paper, in which ſhe declared her 
innocence, and that ſhe did not know there was 
bos hurtful in the powders, nor did ſhe believe that 
her father's death was occaſioned by them; and that 
ſhe had no intention or deſign to injure or deſtroy her 
father, by giving him the powders. e 

She ſpent the greateſt part of the night before her 
execution in prayer, and the next morning was con- 
ducted to the-gallows, Her countenance was to the 
laſt ſolemn, and her deportment ſuitable to the occa- 
ſion. While at the gallows ſhe acknowledged her 
guilt in adminiſtering the powders to her father; but 


had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of their being of a poiſon- 


ous quality, nor. did ſhe deſign any injury, as the 
hoped to meet with mercy at the grand tybunal be- 
fore which ſhe ſhould ſhortly appear. 125 

| That 
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That * ed report ſpread of her being inſtry, 
mental to We death of her mother had not the leaf 
foundation} and that the was entirely innocent of the 
cauſe of Mrs. Pocock's death, as ſhe hoped for al 
vation in the world to come. 

She mounted the ladder with the greateſt reſoly. 
tion, and a halter being put round her neck, ſhe put. 
led her handkerchief over her face, without ſhedding 
a fingle tear. She prayed in that poſition for ſomt 
time on the ladder, and then, by way of fignal, held 
out a little book ſhe had in her hands, and ſhe vu 
turned off. After her body had hung the uſual time t 
it was cut down, put in a hearſe, and conveyed uf 

Henley; and about one o'clock the next morning wi: 
interred between her father and mother. tr 

As the foundation of this black and wicked deed o 
was occaſioned by Cranſtoun, it may not be amiſs tot! 
mention the following particulars, | 

As ſoon as he heard that Miſs Blandy was commit: 
ed to Oxford jail, he fecreted himſelf from the pub · g 
lic; and though diligent ſearch was made after hin, li 
no intelligence could be got. He lay hid ſomewhere tt 
in the north of Britain for fix months, viz. from the ot 
month of Auguſt, till juſt before Miſs Blandy wa 
tried in the March following: he hearing that Mis Wo! 
ſtood a fair chance of being brought to the gallons, 
thought it high time to decamp ; and ſet off for By 
_ logne in France. | 5 
Wben he arrived at Bologne, he found aut ont 
Mrs. Rofs, a diſtant relation of his. To her he ap- 

lied, acquainted her of his fituation, and his trou- 
les, and requeſted her to protect him, and concei 
lim till the ſtorm was ſomewhat appeaſed. She pte. 
miſed him ſhe would, and adviſed him to change his 
name for that of Dunbar, which was her maiden 
name, * * » 0 N 5 1 


MARY BLANDY, for Ar. m1 
He now thought himſelf quite ſafe At ſome of 


6 inſtry, 
he leaf 
t of the 


3 ſervice, and quartered in that neighbourbood, got 
Or ſal. 


ſcent of his being there concealed, vowed vengeance 
againſt him if ever they could meet with him, for 
reſolu . ¶ che inhuman and barbarous treatment of his wife: 
ſhe pu. and he hearing of this never ventured to ſtir out for 
edding ſome time. 5 FS KIEL} Nn 
r ſome Cranſtoun grew at laſt weary of his conſinement, 
I, held nd being apprehenfive that he ſhould one day or 
ſhe walMother fall into the hands of his wife's relations, de- 
1] time, termined to ſer off privately with his two companions - 
eyed to 
ing wa 


d deed 
miſs u their return. | 3 63724 
They ſet off for Paris accordingly, where they 
ommit-W ſpent a fortnight, and then went to Furnes to their 
e pub : good landlady, Mrs. Roſs. Their landlord was 
er him, WM likewiſe then juſt returned from England, whither 
ewher che captain had ſont him to receive money for a bill 
om the of fxty pounds, which was the only remittance that 


in caſe of emergency, Mrs. Roſs went to. Furnes, a 


his wife's relations, who were officers in the French” 


for Paris: and in order to ſecure a place of retreat, 


wyn in Flanders, in the juriſdiction. of the Queen 
of Hungary, where they were to come to her on 


ay was ſent him, from his arrival in France till the time 
t Mit of his death. STEAM I89 5 52 
allow Soon after his return to Furnes, he was ſeized 
for Bo: with a ſevere fit of illneſs, which had a happy effect 
on him; for he began ſeriouſly to refle& on his E 
ut one conduct, and became very thoughtful, and melan» 
he ap- ¶ choly. He languiſhed in this miſerable condition 
s tou. till he bethought himſelf that he might geceive ſome 
onceal Ml ſpiritual relief from a father, famed for his. piety, - 
xe po. in a neighbouring convent. He applied himſelf to 
ige he che father, and the good man having brought him 
to a due ſenſe of his ſins, and a ſincere repentance 


naiden a a 
bor his former wicked way of life, gave him the ab: 
H. 8 


— 
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. ſolution; ol the. penjsent” s declaring himſelf recon. 
4 _ciled:to;the:qhurch af Rome, 

His death ſoap, followed, the thirtieth of Novem- 
ber, 1753, and the. whole fraternity of the convent 
leoked on his ognverſion as an acquiſition of ſuch 
importance 10 theit ſociety, that they thought they 
could do no leſs than offer all the honqurs in their 
power to perpetuate . Cranſtoun's memory 
amough th 7 

On this a ſolemn maſs was ordered to be ſung at 
his funeral, and all the magiſtrates of the cor porati. 

on Were. invited to attend the corpſe, and walk in 
| Proceffion to the grave. This was abſolutely per: 
formed with all the pomp, and with that ſolmnity by 
-- which they diſtinguiſ their great men from the vul: 
gar ; and his body was depoſited i in the church. 

After the pompous ceremonies were oyer, a letter 
was ſent to Lady Cranſtoun, bis mother, who ſent 
an order to ſeal up all his pa and ta have them 
ſent ta the Right "Hanourable Lord Cranſtoun, his 
| brothiery who. was then in Scotland: and that hit 
. dloaths,. which chieſly oonſiſted of laced and em- 
broidered coats and waiſteoats, might be ſold for 
the diſcharge of his debts: all which was punRuall 
complied with. 

be captain's wife came to. the enjoyment of the 
- feventy-five:pounds, per ann. the. intereſt of his for: 
tune : and by his will became heit to the principal, 
to ſupport her and her daughter; which ns ſome 
n for her ner 1 
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O the third of July, 175 515 about two o'clock 
in the morning, the neighbourhood were dif 
* at Walthamſtow by a terible outcry. cl 

Buckle, 


recon. 


Ovem. 
onvent 
ſuch 
it they 
1 their 
emory 
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Buckle; who lived about thirty yards from Mr. 
Jeffryes's houſe, hearing of it, swaked his wife, who 


laid, © It is Miſs Jeffryes's tongue,” and went tb 


the window ; fays Re to her huſband, '**There-Mifs |. 
Jeffryes is in her ſhift, without fiche or ſtoeking, at 

a neighbour's door: Mr. Buckte wett to ket, and 
aſked her what ſhe did there iff that mafiner ? She 
ſaid, O] they have killed bim, they have killed 


him, I fear.” He defired her to put fomerhing abo. 


her; ſays ſhe, © Don't mind ine, ſee after my untle? ? 


John Swan unlocked, or unbolted the ſtreet?doo 
and Mr. Buckle went in, and found the deceaſed 


a 


lyidg on his right fide; with three wands on the 


left fide of his head : Mr. Buckle took him by 


hand, and ſaid, « My name is Egward Buckle if | 


you cannot . ſpeak to me, fignify te me :” Mr: Jef- 


fryes ſqeezed him by the hand with as much force 
as he could, but did not ſpeak ; on Which Mr, Buc- | 


kle retired. © 


About five hours after, ben Mifs was about the 
houſe crying for the loſs of her uncle, ſhe faid id 


Mr. Buckle, “ Will you £0 and lay informations 


about the country of this unhappy affair that has be- 
o0ds are Toft; that 


« 


fallen my uncle, and of what 80 
the villains may be found out:“ 


and filyer cup, and fifteen pewter: plates. Says Mr. 5 
Buckle to i, Jeffryes, « Tf I could light on May 


| and Mrs. Marte | 
ſaid, that the things miſting were, a ſilver tankard, -. 


thews, I would take him up:“ “ No,” fays Mie, 


© Don't meddle with him, for you. Will ping me in- 


to trouble, and yourſelf too in ſo doing.” However 
he went, and another man on that account, | 


2 Y 


This Mattos was taken up, and though. an AC- | 
complice, was admitted as an. evidence; the, ſyb- * 


ſtance of which was, That ſome time in _th&-hay- 


haryeſt, as he was coming over Epping: Foreſt in his. 
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way from Hull, he ſaw the deceaſed, who aſked 
him where he came from? Matthews ſaid, from 
Hull, and was in great diſtreſs, having no money, 
Mr. Jeffreys took him home with him, and he worked 
with Swan all the day. He was to work for bis 
meat, and not have any wages. He worked there 
nine days, and eat and drank in the deceaſed's houſe, 
When he was turned away, Mr. Jeffryes gave him 
a ſhilling. The family then confiſted of a maid, 
John Swan, the gardener, Elizabeth Jeffryes, and 
a little child. When he went from thence, he 
worked two days with one Mr. Hughes, a farmer in 
5 ſtreet, about forty or fifty yards from Mt. 
es. | 

About four days after he had been at Mr. Jef. 
fryes's, Miſs ordered him to go up ſtairs to wipe 2 
cheſt of drawers, and a few chairs, that ſtood in a 
back room, joining to the houſe, that he uſed to let 
to the people that came from London : Miſs came 
up juſt after him, and ſaid, What will you do, 
if a perſon ſhould give you a hundred pounds?” 
He aſked what he was to do for it? She aſked him, 
if he was willing to earn it? “ Yes,” ſays he, any 
thing in an honeſt way:“ ſays ſhe, © Go to Swan, 
and he will tell you,” He went to him as ſoon as 
he came down ſtairs ; he was in the garden: he told 
him Miſs Jeffryes had offered him a hundred pounds, 
and he, Swan, was to tell him how he was to 
earn it. Swan ſmiled, and took him into an out- 
houſe, and told him, if he would knock the old 
miſer, his maſter, on the head, he would give him 
ſeven hundred pounds. Miſs was ſtanding in the 


garden behind them, and when Swan bad done 


peaking, ſaid, “ I ſhall never have one minute's 
ps fo long as that old mifer, my uncle, is alive. 
About two gays after he was diſcharged: from Mr. 
| HNuggzes“ 


„ 


„ 


— 4 ho My) my ha fas 


\- aſked 


, from ¶ caſe of piſtols, on purpoſe to meet Mr. Jeffryes as 
money, ¶ he came back from Chelſea. wn | 
worked All this was tranſacted at the back of the garden. 
for his Matthews having received the money, went to Low- 

1 there I layton, and ſpent all of ir at the Green-man. Swan 
houſe, MWhad piſtols be forehand, which he ſhewed Matthews 


ve him many times. He, Matthews, went from Lowlay- 
maid, Mton to London, but in his way was oveitaken by 
es, and MSwan, who ſaid, Dama your blood, where are 
ce, he Nou going?“ Says he, To London.“ Swan alked 
mer in him to drink, and gave him three-pence. They 
n Mr. went to the Green- man and Bell, kept by Mr. Gall 

in White-chappel. They drank beer at that houſe, 
r. Jef. Mand ſtaid there till eleven o'clock at night. Swan 
wipe a offered to fight the beſt man there for a guinea. 


d in a an threw his coat on the fire, which the landlord 

| to let {ook off to prevent its burning; but finding ſome- 
came ching very heavy in the pockets, ſearched them, 
u do, FWend found a brace of piſtols. Swan and Matthews 
unds?“ ere charged by the watch, and conveyed to the 
d him, rage, where they remained all the night. While 
e, any bey were in the cage, Swan pulled out of his 
Swan, pocket a quantity of rings, which he ſaid were the 
on as {property of Miſs Jeffryes ; and that he was going to 
1c told Nawn them. The next morning they were carried 
ounds, Mefore Sir Samuel Gower, who committed them to 
was to {W-lerkenwell Bridewell. After being impriſoned a 
n out- {Way and a night, Miſs Jeffryes came and peleaſed + 
ie old hem. 4 . 
e him They went again to Mr. Gall's houſe : fays Miſg 
in the effryes to Matthews, What do you mean by 
done {ringing my man into a ſcrape ?” © No,” ſays he, 
nute's Ie brought himſelf into one.” Says ſhe to Swan, 
alive.” Give him a ſhilling, and bid him meet us at the 

a Mr, 


Lorkſhire- grey, at Stratfor M.iſs Jeffryes, 9 


7 


ghes' 
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and Thomas Stnith went together in a coach; iti g 
ee walked it. When Matthews came thete, Mo! 
wan 


gave him half a crown, and bid him be ſur Wh 
to meet him the next day at the Buck ori Epping: 0 
foreſt, at fix in the morning. He did fo, and by Mc: 
his appointment, about a week afterwards, met him 
and Miſs Jeffryes at Walthamſtow. FP re 
Matthews then received orders to meet him (Swan) Mir 
about ten o'clock at night, on the Tueſday follow. 
ing, and he would give him ſome money, for which {Wh 
he was to knock Mr. Jeffryes, whom Swan called I 
the old miſer, on the head, He went; the garden E 
was not open; but he found, on trying the latch, M1 
that it was not locked. Matthews went in, and to {Wt 
the pantry, and ſtood behind a tub till Swan came tb 
to him, which was about eleven o'clock at night, Nec 
and gave him ſome cold boiled beef. About twelve Wk! 
Swan and Miſs Jeffryes came to him: ſays Swan, ſth 
* Now it is the time to knock the old miſer, my 
maſter, on the head :* ſays Matthews, I cannot find 
in my heart to do it:“ ſays Miſs Jeffryes, © You 
may be damned for a villain, for not performing 
Jour promiſe,” Swan had a brace of piſtols ; on 
oaded with ſlugs, and the other with ball: be 
d——n'd Matthews alſo, and ſaid he had a great 
mind to blow his brains out, becauſe he would not 
do it. Swan then pulled cut a book, and made 
Matthews ſwear he would not diſcover what had 
zafſed, if he did, he would blow his brains out: 
He ſwore he would not, unleſs he was in danger of 
his life, Swan and Miſs Jeffryes went up ftairs to- 
gether, and in about half an hour afterwards, tht 
Exploſion of a piſtol was heard. Matthews made 
the beſt of his way out of the houſe, the baci 
way, off to the Ferry, and afterwards to Enfield 
chace. | | | 
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Swan 


JOHN SWAN, Ws. for Murder, ay. * 
Swan had told Matthews before when they were 


h, an going to London, that if he would not knock the 


> there, old miſer on the head, he muſt, or ſome body elſe 


be ſure mould, for Miſs Jeffryes was with child, and f the 


;pping: Wold wiſer, ber uncle, came to know it, ſhe would be 


and by Micut off from his eſtate. 


et hin After Swan had diſcharged his piſtol, he went dl. 


reftly, between three and four o'clock in the moru- 


(Swan) Ming, to Mr. Thomas Forbes's, an apathecary at 


follow. Woodford, and told him that a ſad accident had 


which happened to Mr, Jeffryes. Mr. Forbes immediate 
called ly went, and found blood about the room congtaled. 


garden He examined the wounds, and found two given by 
latch, Na gun or piſtol, on the left fide of his face, and a 
and to ſtab near his ear. He probed the wounds, and found 
n came that under his ear near four inches wt” He look · 


night, Ned on all the wounds to be mortal, There was 4a 
twelve knife lay on the table in the ſame room. Swan had 


Swan, {then a clean ſhirt on, and no blaod on it, oy 


er, my After the murder was committed, Miſs Jeffryes : 


not find Mlcried out as loud as ſhe could ſcream, 5 Diaper. 
cc You Diaper! for God's ſake, help! murder! fire! thieves l“ 
orming 
s ; One 
11 : he 
a great 
ald not 


1 made 
at had 


out of her window, endeavouring to get down. He 
drefſed himſelf as faſt as poſſible, and ran to her 
afiftance, When he got dawn ſtairs, he ſaw a wo- 
man with a hand- bill in her hand; he took the bill, 
20d went to Mr. Jeffryes's houſe, and in his way, 


ns out: {Wtvrning back, ſaw Miſs Jeffryes at his door: juſt 


nger ol before he got there, Swan had opened it in his ſhirt, 
airs to- 1 one Clarke, and Mr. Diaper entered the houſe, 
ds, the hed 

5 made 
e back 
Enfield 


places adjacent, hut could not find marks of an 
perſon that had gone from the houſe, the n 


Swan 


on which Mr, Diaper, who was a near neighbour, | 
got to the window, and ſaw Miſs. Jeffryes half way” 


it very narrowly, all aver the garden, and 


on the graſs, Sin ſeemed very much affighted, and 


of JOHN SW AN, Ws, for lu. . 
#a3d, he wiſhed he had died with his maſter; for 


that he would have loſt his own life to have ſaved 
his maſter s. | | 
Miſs Jeffryes ſtood in her ſhift, and Mrs. Buckle 
by her: fays Mrs. Diaper to Miſs, © Lord! hoy 
did you get out?” O!“ ſays the, © ont of the 
window : for God's fake, fee where my uncle is, and 
Joe Martin.“ Mrs. Diaper took particular notice 
that Miſs Jeffryes had a foul fhift on, but neither 
blood, marks, or ſtains on it. 
The maid-ſervant never heard the report of the 
piſtol, but on hearing Miſs cry out fo loud, ſhe ra 
and opened her maſter's window, and cried out, 
« Thieves! rogues! the rogues have opened ny 
maſter's door, and cut my maſter's throat from ea 
to ear.” The maid ran up ftairs and brought dom 
the child, and left it at Mrs. Martin's door. | 
\ The report of Swan, who had piſtols found in his 
pocket at the Green-man and Bell, when in company 
with Matthews, and who were committed to Bride 
well, and diſcharged by means of Mifs Jeffrye,, 
gave fome ſuſpicion to Mr. Gall, the maſter of tha 
— that Swan and Matthews were concerned in 
de murder: he, therefore reſolved to apprehend ill 
Matthews, if poſfible, On the nineteenth of N. 
vember, Thomas Smith came to Mr. Gall, and in- | 
formed him, that he had ſeen Matthews come out 
of the India-houſe ; and that he had made an enqui 
ry about him, and by the deſcription he gave to Mr, 
\ 
t 


Crab, he promiſed, if he came, to detain him: that 
he was afterwards informed, that Matthews was gone 
to a houſe in Abel's-Buildings, near Roſemary-Lane, 
and that he had entered himſelf in the India- com-. 
ny's ſervice. nll es = 555 
At that houſe he was apprehended, but denied ſot 
ſome time that his name was Matthews. He 10 
il ">. aa 


then carried to the Three Tuns in Lombard-ſtreet 
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and there he confeſſed his name to be Matthews, 
and knew who did the murder, but did not do it 


himſelf : on which, he was carried before Sir Samu- 
el Gower, who examined him four or five times, in 


the preſence of Mr. Bateman, and Mr. Quarril. In 
the courſe of the examination, Matthews ſaid that he 
was offered money, and was hired to murder Mr. 
Jeffryes. 1 FWW 55 
Sir Samuel Gower committed him to Clerkenwell 
Bride well for further examination. Matthews told 
Mr. Gall, while at the juſtice's, that he had, ſince 
the murder, been at ſea, in the Earneſt Induſtry, 
and was caſt away on the Capes of Virginia, and was 
taken up by Captain Wolf in the Dolphin: which 
proved to be a falfity, there having been no ſuch ſhip 
in the river for twelve months before. ers 
As an excuſe for not having made any diſcovery, 
and thereby ſaved Mr. Jeffryes life, he ſaid he did 
not know how to go about it. 3 
He confeſſed that Swan and Mr. Jeffryes had hi- 
red him to commit the murder, and that he was to 
have ſeven hundred pounds for it: but that he did 
not do it : and that Swan and Miſs Jeffryes abſolute- 
ly did commit the murder; and that he was in the 
houſe at the time, and ran away, as before- mentioned. 
Matthews gave a clear evidence of the whole bar- 
barous tranſaction, at the aſſizes at Chelmsford, in 
Eſſex; on which John Swan, and Elizabeth Jeffryes 
were found, by the jury, guilty of the murder, and 
they received ſentence of death accordingly. 3 
The day after their conziction, Miſs Jeffryes made 


2 confeſſion, that what Matthews had ſworn was 


true, except that part of his being in. the houſe at 
the time the piſtol went off; and that ſhe had had 
the murder in het thoughts for two years laſt paſt, 

Nu aB. XXIV 1 but 


but never had a proper opportunity of getting it 


- executed before, until ſhe engaged and perſuaded 

. Swan; and, together with Swan, ſhe offered Mat. 
thews money toexecute it, who agreed to-do it : that 
upon the night the murder was committed, it way 
agreed between Swan and her, that they ſhould both 
up to their chambers, as if they were going to 
bea, and as ſoon as the maid had locked her door, 
and was ſuppoſed to be in bed, Miſs Jeffryes came 
out of her room to Swan's, and ſaid, Hollo! are 
you awake? he anſwered, « Yes;” and he was not 
undreſſed. Then ſhe went into her uncle's room to 
ſee if he was aſleep, and took a ſilver tankard, a fil. 
ver cup, and ſome filver ſpoons from off a cheſt of 
drawers in her uncle's room: then ſhe and Swan 
went down ftairs, and Swan took out a new fack 
from under the ſtairs, and ſhe and he put the plate, 
and ſome pewter and braſs, which they took off the 
ſhelves in the kitchen, into the ſack, till the ſaid, [ 
can do no mote. Swan and ſhe then drank a larꝑe 
dram of brandy; then ſhe went up ſtairs into her 
'own chamber, where it was agreed ſhe ſhould un- 
dreſs herſelf, and lye till a fignal was given by: 
knock at her door or wainſcot, that her uncle wi 
murdered, then ſhe was to open her window and cry 
our, ** Diaper ! fire and thieves !” to alarm the neigb- 
bourhood. She farther ſaid, that ſhe accidentally 
fell aſleep, as ſoon almoſt as in bed; but of a ſudden 
was awaked by ſome noife in a fright, when ſhe laid 
and liſtened, and heard a violent breathing, or gal- 
ing, as if ſomebody was under a difficulty in draw 
ing their breath: then ſhe concluded her uncle was 
murdered, and opened her window, and made tht 
alarm, as agreed on. Directly after which the came 
down ſtairs, and Swan let her out at the ftreer-door 
in her ſhift, when the ran to Mrs, Diaper's door, Y 
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door, and as foon as he heard the neighbours were 
coming, he open 


ters to the maid's room, to prevent bis os” 


maid, - 
Swan mad, that he did not commit the 


which be (Swan) had left open for that purpoſe, 


which was hanging up in the kitchen; and Swan 
cut a bullet which 
kitchen to make it fit for the piſtol. He was very 


mycterate againſt Miſs Jeliryes for making her con- 


felon. 
Swan, after execution, was bung in chains on A* 


ping-F oreſt. 


f 
— — — * —— — * 
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| ANTHONY de ROSA, for Murder. 
A NTHONY de Roſa was indicted ; for that he, 


together with Wilkam Fullagar, did wilful- 
murder William Fargyes, June 11, 1751. | 


Jury of half foreigners. 

Peter Fargues, of Hoxton, My nephew, William 
Fargues, the deceaſed, came to my houſe the 23th of 
June, ſupped with me, his father and brothers, and 


went away about nine or ten minutes after ten o'clock; 


he had on a brown coat, and light coloured waiſt- 
coat; but what money he had I knew not. 
Peter Fargues, brother to the deceaſed, depoſed 
to the lame effect. 
82 Edmund 


- ANTHONY 4 ROSA, for A.,. 237 
the fame court-yard. Swan then ſhut up the wet- ; 


ed the ftreet-door again in his ſhirt, 
and ran out as if he had been juſt come out of bed 

zn / a fright. That prior to their executing this dia, 
dolical 2 they had taken care to cut the wire 
W ofthe bell on the outſide, which went from the malſ-- 


the murder, 
but that Matthews, who came in at the garden gate, 
Actually did it with one of the deccaſed's- piſtols, | 


e took out of the drawer in the 


The prifoner being a foreigner, was tried by 2 | 


ears Bat Mok. . d.. Los EE CE ER — IS 
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13 ANTHONY 4: ROSA, for Murder. 


Emanuel de Roſa, an accomplice, but no relation Ct 
to the priſoner. I have been acquainted with the ch 
priſoner about three years, and concerned with him in 

in forgeries, and taking other people's money. He cel 
came to my lodgings near the Maypole in Eaft Br 
Smithfield, about nine at night, on a Tueſday ; we no 

F went together to the Minories, where we found Ful. kee 
lia 


lagar; we went all three down Houndſditcb; into 
Mberfields, towards the Barking-Dogs, where many 

| people were walking; the priſoner ſaid he wanted 
3 ſome money that night, and bid us come along, and 


not be afraid of any thing. We went backwards and 
forwards for about a quarter of an hour, thinking 
it was too ſoon to attack any body before ten o'clock, the 
Then the priſoner ſaid, Let us croſs over to that ed. 
road, meaning by the Barking-Dogs ; and the gen- as 
tleman that was murdered, was coming along in the 4 
middle of the road alone; the priſoner aſked him mu 
| for his money. Said he, gentlemen, I have no mo- hal. 
: ney for myſelf; then Fullagar gave him two or three of t 
7 blows on the head with his ſtick, which had a piece up 
of iron on it. Upon which he turned round; then the 
| he ſtruck him on the back part of his head, but the I fc 
* deceaſed did not fall; then the priſoner bid me lay ſide 
bauold of his arm, and the priſoner took a knife out wit 
' of his own pocket, and ſtabbed him about the breaſt and 
| and body, as faſt as he could, five or fix times; at ſeer 
WV which time Fullagar ſtruck him near the ear; the him 
£ deceaſed then fell againſt the pales. Fullagar and not 
I I ſearched his pockets, and the priſoner ſhewed the ¶ Yo! 
witneſs eleven ſhillings and no more. Then. they bro 
went to the Nag's Head on Tower Hill, and drank ther 
two full pots of beer; they gave me two ſhillings, wit. 
and then parted. About ten the next morning, the the 
riſoner came to my lodgings, and bid me take care 2 
abo 


of myſelf, for he and Fullagar were going down to 
| 5 | Chatham, 
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| ANTHONY 4+ ROSA, for Murder, 133 
Chatham. The priſoner fometimes lodged at White. _ : 


el chapel, ſometimes on Tower-Hill, and ſometimes _ 
n in Houndſditch- I was taken up the 26th of De- 
e cember, and committed, as a diſorderly perſon, to 


Bridewell, before which, and after, I had no reſt dax 
nor night, on account of this murder. I told the 
keeper I was concerned with the priſoner and Wil- 


came, and was taken up. (He ſhewed a knife with 
2 blade about fix inches long.) This is the knife 
with which he ſtabbed the man. 
(The coat and waiſtcoat being produced, with 
holes through each,) Peter Fargues ſaid, they were 
the cloaths his brother had oh when he was murder- 
ed. The knife and holes were compared, and agreed 
as well as-could be expected, _ he 1 
Jaac Hendrop, of Hoxton, On the night the 
murder was committed, I was going home about 
half an hour after eleven; coming within forty yards 
of the body, I ſaw two men ſtanding by it; I came 


found the body in a ſtrange poſture, lying by the 


ay ſide of the pales, in a deep rutt, partly on one fide, - 
ut with his hat and wig off. I took hold of his hand, 

iſt and it was very warm. I lifted the body up, and he | 
at ſeemed as if he would have ſpoke if he could. Tlaid , © 
he him on his back, but he was ſo limp that he would 
ad not lye as he was laid. Then theſe two men ſaid, 
he You had better not meddle with him; you may be 
ey brought into bad bread. I replied, I was well known 

nk there, I ſaw ſome blood, and could feel a quantity 
75, within-fide his cloaths. I went to go to the ſign of 

he the Two Aſſes, and met two or three men with a 


lanthorn, and went back with them to the man in 
about ten minutes; I then found him quite dead. 
i | e 
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liam Fullagar in it; fo I ſent for the priſoner, Who | 


up to them, and ſaid, what is the matter One of 14 
them ſaid I believe here is a gentleman murdered. 
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dee had the ſame cloaths on then as was now prody, 
ced, and the next morning at the watch-houſe. 

Cabriel Rofinear, a ſurgeon, The 23th of June 
Jaſt, on examining the body of the deceaſed, ] foung 
to wounds of the left fide of his breaſt : one pene. 
trated quite into the body; I think, muſt reach the 
_ heart and hangs. The breadth of it was about an 
inch and a quarter. He had another wound near 
the pit of bis ſtomach ; it went upwards into the bo- 
dy, four or five inches. There was a wound on the 
Tower part of the ear, into the neck, which ſeemed 
to be a very narrow one; Þ apprehend it might be 

2 mortal one. | 5 he : 

bn depoſed. That be was at the taki 
of © priſoner, who endeavoured to get 2 knife - 
| of his pocket; one Haines, who was with the witneſs, 
took the knife, which bad been produced, from bim. 
Elz8be:1h Drakefeld depoſed, That the bad known 
the priſoner two or three years, and the evidence, 
=. Roſa, likewiſe, who lodged with ber. On a Tueſday 
night in June laſt, about candle-light, the priſoner 
| for the evidence. They went out together, 
and the next morning the heard of the murder. The 
evidence came in about twelve clock that night. 
The priſoner in his defence, called Rzchard Blick, 
The priſoner lodged at my morher's, in Houndſditch. 
On Sunday night the gth of June, I went to my mo- 
. ther's houſe; when I came away, the priſoner gave 
me a pair of ſciſſars to put a rivet in. On Tueſday 
the 31th of June, I went again, at night, and aſked 
for him, but was told he was fick. I went up fairs 
to him, and found him on the bed, his cloaths hang- 
ing on a chair, his hat and wig hung up, and he bad 
a red cap on. He ſaid he had taken a ſweat that 
night. I came away about a quarter before ten, and 
Jett him very ill in bed. 5 
: 725 Dorotly 
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** . | ; 7 


iſoner lodged at my houſe ever fince-the Feb! 


getting home, ſhe having been at Barn Elms ; and 


well, having got a great cold, for which I had given 
him a ſweat, He was not out that night till eleven 
oclock. I went up ſtairs a little after eleven, and 
heard him and his wife talking, wiſhed them a good 
night, and they me, having firſt locked my door. 


here to give evidence for the priſoner, (but the trial 


under the ſtaits, in the paſſage: he, the witneſs, ſar 
down by her, and falling into diſcourſe about the 
priſoner, had a good deal of converſation about him. 
She ſaid ſhe could give him a character, but it was 
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either to Chatham or to Graveſend at the time t 
give an account for him. n e 
To this Mrs. Black replied, That ſhe had no con- 


verſation with him at all, only a little diſcourſe and 
talking. 4 | 313 


to cuſtody, to be tried for perjury. > "ih 


ES Ordinary's Account. 


and of Bermudas. His father being an E 


| ANTRONY 4 ROSA, for A, we 
rich of June my fon came to aſk about his f ter 
if Mr. Roſe was at home ; I ſaid, he was above, not 


To invalidate this evidence, George Tunks, a 
ſheriff's officer, was called, who depoſed, That laſt 
ſeſſions, this evidence, Dorothy Black, was waiting 


was put off to this ſeſſions.) She was fitting on a bench 


unlucky for him that he happened to be gone down m 
this murder, for four or five days; and the could net 


The jury brought him in guilty, Death. And 
ordered Dorothy Black and her ſon, to be taken in- 


ANTHONY DE Ros, aged 28, was born in the 
ogliſn- 


Man 


1235 ANTHONY 4 ROSA, fir Mind, 


man born, tho' of Portugueſe extraction, and trading 
to thoſe iſlands, married a Portugueſe woman, why 
hved there ; and the firſt borne of that marriage way 
this unhappy man. He was bred to the ſea, as ſoon 
as he was capable of being of any uſe on board, and 
- failed ſome years under his father, who was maſter, 
for ſeveral years, of one veſſel or other, in the Med. 
iterranean; and being accuſtomed to the weſtward 
_— continued in that employment till his father 

ied. 

Being aſked how he ſupported himſelf afterwards, 
he made no other reply, than that he worked hard 
for his bread. But there is great reaſon to think, 
(as his accomplice and evidence againſt him acknow: 
ledged) that they had been concerned together in 
forgeries, and received other peoples money, by fas 
lors wills and powers, &c. Beſides, another perſon, 
who came to ſee him in Newgate, declared that he 
had known him guilty of ſeveral things of this kind; 
and that, had he not been taken and tried for this 
barbarous murder, ſeveral proſecutions were entered 
againſt him on that account. To this he himſel 
added ſome corroborating circumſtances, (tho! he 
would not ſay any thing to lay an imputation on 
himſelf) that the evidence, Fullagar, had endeavou- 


red to draw him into divers villanies of that ſort, but 70 
that he refuſed to be concerned. He owned, in the at Sr 
general, that he had been a very wicked man, and Lope 


deſerved any puniſhment that ſhould be inflicted ou red t 
him. | | | 

About a week or ten days after conviction, when him 
he was ſomewhat recovered from the weak and ſenſe 
leſs condition which he appeared in ar his trial, be 
was adviſed to make a confeſſion of the barbarou! 
fact for which he muſt ſhortly ſuffer, and to conſider 


the terrible conſequence of dying with a lie : 


* 


Jon SALISBURY, for E. 157 


his mouth : he ſaid he was as innocent as a child un 


born, Being further urged ro reflect that if he fo 
left the world, eternal damnation muſt be his porti- 
on; after ſome hefitation, Sir, ſaid he, would you 
have me own myſelf guilty of what I know no more 
of than you do ? I know if I be guilty, I muſt fend 

my ſoul to the bottom of hell, which hope I know 
better than to do; and he perſiſted to deny that he 
knew any thing of the murder; ſaying, You will 
hear in time that poor Roſas's life was ſworn away 
wrongfully, Befides all this, other proteſtant dis 
vines talked to him upon this affair; but notwith- 
ſtanding all their arguments and perſyaſjons, he till 
continued to declare his innocence yz and when at laſt 
he was entreated to tell the truth, before he was de- 
prived of the power of ſpeech, he declared immedi- 
ately before he ſuffered, that he knew nothing of 
the matter, 5 


— 
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JOHN SALISBURY, for Robbing the Turnpike-Man, 

| e April 1152, | ; any 
PHY SALISBURY was indicted for Robbing 

Joſeph Thompſan, in the turnpike-houſe, near 

Smallbury-Green, of twelve pence, Feb. 224 

Jeſebb Thompſon, The priſoner came to the gate 
at Smallbury-Green, and demanded it to be opened; 
[ opened it, and the priſoner thruſt by me, and deſi- 
red to warm his hands; the horſe was at the door; 
he ſtaid ſeven or eight minutes in the houſe. I aſked. 
him haw he came to have no ſaddle, he being a ſol- 
dier; he ſaid he belanged to the Windſor party, and 
that the captain would not let him have a ſaddle. 
It being about one o'clock, I aſked him how be came 
to be out that time of night? He ſaid, the captain's 
orders muſt be abeyed, Then he ſaid, his handy 
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peee pretty warm now; and immediately got hold 
of my collar, flung me on the bed, and had like tg 
have ſtrangled me: he got his thumb into my mouth, 
I bit it. He demanded my money, and I ſaid he 
might get it if he could find it; he took my money, 
about 48. and ſeeing ſomething lying in a bag, aſxed 
what that was? I ſaid it was e (about 73. 
a knife and a cockade being produced in court, 
ſaid this was the knife he had like to have killed me 
with, and this the cockade which was torn off the 
hat in the ſcuffle; and the priſoner took likewiſe my 
artner's Gudded watch, out of the cupboard, left 
bis horfe, and got awayx. 

Lee, the conſtable, ſearched him befare the juſtice, 
and found 28. 2d. in half-pence, and ſome fixpences, 
among which was one very much battered, and ſworn 
to by the proſecutor ; alſo a watch, delivered to hin 
at the watch-houſe, and owned likewife by the pro- 
ſecutor, | 

William Petworth, a watchman at Knightſbridge, 
baving intelligence of ſuch a man as the priſoner on 
the road, and that he had robbed the turnpike-man, 
and cut his throat, followed him, and having gat 
another man, they purſued him to the turnpike at 
Hyde-Park-Corner, and alarmed the men there, wh 
ſtopped him; as the witneſs had ſeen him throw 
ſomething over the wall, and ſuppoſing jt to be a 
watch, he and another went to look for it ; there 
they found it; the ſame as was claimed by the pro: 
ſecutor.— When the turnpike-men at Hyde-Park 
Corner, had brought him into their houſe, they order- 
ed him to pull his gloves off, having been before 
told that the e are had bit his thumb, and 
they ſaw one of his was bit. He was carried to St. 
George's Round-houſe; then they ſent word to the 

"4 1 proſecꝑtof 
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fore juſtice Fielding. 3 8 
The priſoner having nothing to ſay in his defence, 
the jury found him guilty. Death: PE one 


. The Ordinary's Account: 


fotin Sat iszun x, aged 27, was born in the pariſh 
of Childry in Berkſhire, was put to ſchool to learn 
to read and then his father took him home to work 
with kim in the field. When he was old enough, 
he went to work for other people, and after ſome time; 
teturned to his father again, with whom he was when 
he perpetrated that horrid murder upon farmer Ald- 
worth of Childry, in April, 1747; ati account of 


which is as follows: | | 
The farmer was at Wantage market, and recei- 
ved ſome money of a malſter for barley, and parti- 
culanly a nine ſhilling piece, and after he had done 
his buſineſs he went to Chalow, which is in the di- 
tet road to Childry, and there ſtopt at a private houſe, 
and paid ſeveral women for work done in the field, 
and then walked on for Childry. About two fur- 
longs on this fide a houſe joining to Childry, in the 
open field, he was found dead, having his throat cut 
from ear to ear, and the wind-pipe wholly divided 
to the bone. Tis certain that he did not pay away 
the nine ſhilling piece to any perſon there, nor to any 
of the wotnen who likewiſe ſaid he had ſuch a piece 
among his money. Several perſons were taken up 
on ſuſpicion; and great numbers of people from 
Wantage and neighbouring places went to ſee the 
body, and all the people at Childry, except Saliſbus 
ry's family; and the verdict on the inqueſt was, 
bat farmer Aldworth was robbed and wilfully 
murdered by ſome perſon or perſons unknown. | 
EY” ; 4 Salisbury “ 


proſecutor;. who came; and ſwore to the priſoner be- . 
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Saliſbury's conduct was as follows, viz. He was ſeen 
at \V antage market that day, April 5; end afterwaids 
Joirering near a gentleman's park pales, in the road 
between that town and-Chalow, After that he way 
again ſeen near that town, Between ſeven and eight 
oclock in the evening, he came to an alehouſe in 
that town, in a very great heat and ſweating, and 
drank a mug of ale. After that, he went to ano- 
ther alehouſe at the end of the town, directly the 
reverſe to the road that leads to Childry, and there 
he drank two mugs of ale, and eat ſome cake, 
Preſently after, he went to a taylor and bargained 
for a Ruſſia dark frock, and put down a nine-ſhil. 
ling piece, without ſaying what piece of money it 
was, and the taylor gave him the change, after pa). 
ing himſelf for the Rack: About ten, he was ſeen 
going by a perſon's houſe at Childry who was Took- 
ing out at his chamber-window, and aſked who it 
was? And Saliſbury faid it is 1. Now che farmer 
was carried home the ſame evening, and all agreed, 
that Saliſbury was neither at the houſe, nor 1n the 
company of them that carried the farmer to the houſe 
yet the next morning about five o'clock, Salifbury 
was ſeen going through Letcombe, a village about 

three quarters of a mile from Childry, by a perſo 
who had been a fellow fervant with him. Salifbur 
aſked him, whether he had heard the news at Chil 
dry? and on his aſking, What news? Saliſbury tell 
him, That farmer Aldworth was found murdered, 
his throat cut from ear to ear, near Mr. Piggot' li. 
tle nurſery in the field ; andy, BY himſelf wa 
one of the firſt that found him, and helped to car! 
him home; and that he had been at the farmer! 
houſe all night. Afterwards Saliſbury called 4 
Farnborough - inn, and drank a mug or two of bee! 
and told the ſame ſtory, From thence he took tit 
9 2 
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road towards Newbury, and calling at an alehouſe, 
told much the ſame ſtory, and from thence he went 
to London. The inhabitants of Childry not ſeeing 
Saliſbury as uſual, began to make enquiry ahout him; 
and the circumſtance of his not having near 
the dead body was recollected, and then they traced 
him thro' the villages as above-mentioned, The 
farmer's ſon ſent meſſengers round the country after 


Saliſbury ; and a perſon, who had been in the army, oh 


was ſent to London, and there had Saliſbury adver- 
tifed.? and this perſon went to the Park, and other 
places, but could not find him. About a fortnight 
after, he was taken up at a public-houſe near New- 
bury, and carried before juſtice Hipperly, of Lam- 
born, who, after examination, fent him to Reading 
gaol. When the villain was before the juſtice, he 
was ſearched, and he had then about 26s. in his 

ket; and on examining his knife and ſheath, it ap- 
peared that the inſide of the ſheath was bloody, and 

a little dried blood was at the bottom of the ſheath. 
The juſtice aſked him, How the inſide of the ſheath 
became: ſo bloody? He anſwered, that he had lent 
it to his father to kill his hog. The father was then 
called in, and the fon turned out; and being aſked. 
if he fatted a hog, and who killed it? replied, That - 
he did every year kill a hog, and he always killed ir 
himſelf, and denied the borrowing of a knife ; and 
faid, the blackſmith, of whom he rented the houſe, 
gave him a knife for that purpoſe, and he never made 
uſe of any other. When he came to gaol, and the 
turnkey had fettered him, and was locking him up, 
he cried, and owned he was guilty of the fact for 
which he was committed. Soon after he ſent a let- 
ter to his father by a man of Wantage, who was diſ- 
charged out of priſon for debt; which letter was in- 
tercepted, and copied before it went to the father. 
e | "* 
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In it Saliſbury defired his father to procure a friend 
to ſwear where he had the nine-ſhilling piece, and to 
rake care to keep the cloaths in the coffer out of 
ſights A warrant was obtained, and the father's 
houſe was ſearched, in which the cloaths were found, 
bur they had been waſhed; tho' there were tains in 
ſeveral places, as of blood, A meffenger was then 
ſent to Mr, Wiſeman, the keeper of Reading gaol, 
to deſire him to ſearch every parcel which ſhould be 
directed to the priſoner, Saliſbury, In a few days 
after, Mr. Wiſeman ſearched a little bag, ſent by the 
father, with a piece of bacon, and ſome = and ſuet, 
and found a letter in it, in which the father tells him, 
it would not be poſſible to procure a friend to ſwear 
about the — 1 piece, and defired him to en- 
deavour to make his peace with God. 

The aſhzes were at Abingdon, and the RR 
young Aldworth, carried over a waggon full of wit- 
nefles, and two eminent counſel were retained. At 
the trial, two farmers were ſubpcaned, to prove 
that Saliſbury left both their ſervices without wages, 
From one he had ſtole ſeveral dozen of peaches ; the 
farmer went for a warrant, and in the mean time, 
Saliſbury ran away. From the other maſter he ſtole 
2 new pair of ſhoes, and on being threatened, Saliſbu- 
ry left his ſervice. Then he came home to his fa- 
ther's, and ſtaid about fix weeks, and was not em- 
ployed by any farmer in the pariſh, ſo that it was 
not to be ſuppoſed he could have any money. All 
the above-mentioned particulars were proved beyond 
contradiction, but, notwithſtanding all theſe ſtrong 
circumſtances, the verdift was, Not guilty, to the 
great ſurprize and aſtoniſhment of the whole country, 

After this narrow eſcape from the gallows, he went 
to Hounſlow where he lived near 12 months. But 
as farmer Aldworth was always uppermoſt in his 

21 | thoughts, 
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thoughts, he_ hoped, by removing further off, to for- 
t him. So he came to London, and liſted for a 


of boldier in calonel Bockland's regiment of foot, and 
vas ſent to Aberdeen, in Scotland, to the regiment, 
nd; here he found himſelf equally uneaſy, 


About Chriſtmas laſt, having obtained leave to go 
home on a furlow, he returned again to Childry, 


ol, where he ſtaid about three weeks, during which 
be time the farmers of that place, being greatly afraid 
ays of him, went home from Wantage market in a body, 
the from whence he removed to Hounſlow town, where 


having married, he ſtaid about five weeks. On the 
ziſt of February laſt, he ſet out from thence, and 
having ſtole a horſe out of the field of one fide of 
the town, he rode to Smallbury-Green turnpike. 
He called to have the gate opened, got off his horſe, 
and went into the houſe to warm himſelf. He ſat 


(Or 

ib. here 2 while, and talked with the man. Then, he 
At Niid, the devil put it in his head to behave in the vile 
ove Wnanner he did, as before related in his trial, 

GS, In a few days after his commitment, he ſent a lets» 


er to his. father, wherein he tells him, That he was 
onfined to the Gate-houſe ; and that he never ſhould 


ole Mc releaſed; and that he ſhould be ſentenced to be 
bu- Wanged : and he defired his father and mother not to 
fa- Nrieve about it, and not to come up, for it was what 
Ms leaſed God.” | 


This letter was opened and copied, and then ſent 


was 
All the father, wha had the general character of a bad 
ond Nan. £ | 
ong After conviction, he behavedas became him; ap- 


eared penitent, and heartily ſorry for his great of- 
nces. Being aſked concerning the murder of far- 
der Aldworth af Childry, he declared he did com- 
ut the murder ypon him, and figned the following 
nfeffion | ry: 1 | . . 

| % Whereas 


144 BRANCH, tsc. for Robbery and Murder. 
« Whereas I, John Saliſbury, am now under ſen 
' tence of death in Newgate, London, for having com. 


mitted a robbery on the highway ; and whereas about = 
four years ago, I was tried at Abingdon aſſizes, for in 
the murder of the late Mr. John Aldworth, of Child. tre 
Ty, and agquitted; natwithſtanding which, as I an o 
a dying man, I hereby ſolemn]y declare and acknoy. op 
ledge myſelf to be guilty of the murder of the la 
Mr. Aldworth aforeſaid ; as witneſs my hang, thi pet 
26th day of April, 1752, | 

6 JOAN SALISBURY. rh 
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. BRANCH and DESSENT, for a Robbery and Murdn I der 
| x = September 1752, | hin 
ANDOLPH BRANCH and William Del ©” 
were indicted for Robbing Joſeph Brown, ail and 
the. highway, of a ſilver watch, and five ſhillings ni to! 
money, Auguſt 9. 3 5 ſent 
Foſeph Williams, On the ninth of Auguſt at night Nack 
about ten o'clock, I was ſtanding at my door in Wilt. : 

ſhire-lane, St. John's, Wapping. I faw Joſeph Brown, up 
whom | knew before, lying with his — fixed i bet 
the middle of the kennel on his right fide ; upon 1. the 
king him up, I found him all over of a gore of bloc ed h 
ad made meas bloody as if I had dipped my had wWe 
in a pail of blood, He gave me a very great Wi 'they 
laſked him if his name was Brown? he ſaid, % his“ 

I aſked him if he lived at the fign of the Ring's-heag il but 


at Mr. Lowrey's? be ſaid Yes, Then I and tit 
landlady of the King's-bead took him there, which 1.2 
was about ten yards off, and Mr, Pell, a futgeon ed t. 
was ſent for, who came and dreſfed him. I eam Bran 
ned his breeches, turned out his pockets, and found 
nothing but a pencil in a fide-pocket, 
| | » | From 
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Francis Backwell. Mr. Brown was clerk to the 
brewhouſe to which I belonged. Hearing of this 
melancholy affair, I went and found him alive, but 
in a very bad condition, mangled, his cloaths ex- 
tremely bloody, and ſpeechleſs. His face was all 
over black, his mouth ſo beat that it could hardly 

open, and his head bound up. I conſulted a friend 
what to do in this affair, who ſaid, there were pro- 
per perſons for that purpoſe ; after which there came 
five or fix thief-takers to the brew-houſe; 1 told 
them I had a ſuſpicion of a perſon; they took up 
Spaniſh Jack, (the perſon who was accomplice with, 
and evidence againſt Anthony de Roſa, for the mur- 
der of a man near the Barking-dogs) and brought 
him to the brew-houſe. He confeſſed he knew of 
the affair, and that four of them went out upon the 
Scamp, as they call it. After that they took Branch, 
and locked him up, and then I went with them down 
to Deptford, where they took up three more, Deſ- 
ſent being one of them. Coming up the water, he 
acknowledged he was in the robbery, but denied the 
knocking down of Mr. Brown. They brought him 
up, and had him into a ſummer-houſe in the garden; 
he then ſaid, he himſelf being lame, Branch took 
the ſtick, being nimbler than he, ran up, and knock- 
ed him down at the corner of Virginiasſtreet, mo 
We took them both before Juſtice Manwaring, where 
they each of them wanted to be made an evidence; 
his worſhip told them he would not admit either, 
but if they had any thing to ſay before him they 
might. They were examined a-part, and each ac- 
knewledged the robbery; Deſſent ſaid, Branch knock- 
ed the man down, and Branch, that Deſſent did it. 
Branch acknowledged that he took the watch and 
ive ſhillings, and three keys from his pocket, which 
he afterwards flung, away. . 5 Ing! 
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Edward Pell, forgeon. I was called to attend My, 
Brown, on Sunday the ninth of Auguſt, about elt. 
ven at night; 1 found him with ſeveral wounds q 
His head, one large one under his left eye, the art; 
ries were divided, his head and face were very mu 
ſwelled. I thought the wounds muſt be given wit 
a blunt weapon, for they were bruiſes. The next di 
the people were taken, and brought into a room i 
the garden; there I heard Deſſent acknowledge hin. 
ſelf to be one of the perſons who committed the fad. 

I defired him to let me know with what weapon theſe 
wounds were given, becauſe it might be of ſome ſet 
vice in the courſe of healing theſe wounds. Diffen 
ſaid, he believed the gentleman was knocked dom 
with that ſtick, (produced in court; it was a large 
oaken ſtick, quite out of fize, being over large, with 
a knob to it) (A ſplinter from out of the knob). The 
tick then was bloody. Deſſent then ſhewed me hi 
legs, and ſaid, you ſee I am not fit to enter into theſe 

| exploits; I got into the company of young Branch, 
and he had led me into the fact. He added, thit 
Branch ſnatched the ſtick out of his hand, aud mad: 
uſe of ſuch an expreſſion as this, I will ſhew you 
how to knock a man down, and inſtantly knocke 
down the gentleman, - _. SY 
Juſtice Manwaring. On Monday the tenth of Ab 
guſt, the two priſoners were brought before mt, 
and I examined them apart: I aſked Diffent whit 
he had to ſay for himſelf about the charge laid again 
him, for robbing and murdering Mr. Brown? He 
ſaid, he met Renney Branch at the houſe -of Mr 
Titchburne, in Rag Fair, about five o'clock 0 
Sunday night, who aſked him to go into the fields 
He went with him, with one Roberts, from an ale. 
© houſe where they had ſome beer. Going along the? 
met a man,znd Branch-knoeked him down, * 


; 
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took from him a knife and three-pence. After this 
they went to an ale · houſe in Ratcliff-highway, where 


Roberts left them; and betwixt nine and ten 5 


o'clock, Branch and he went out together; and go- 
ing by the end of Virginia-ſtreet, leading to Walt- 
ſhire-lane, Branch ſaid to him with an imprecation, 
D— n his eyes, here is a mark, and twiching the 
ſtick out of his hand, ſtepped up to the man,' and 


knocked him down, and ſtruck him ſeveral blows _ 


afterwards, but the man never ſpoke ; he blamed 
him much for abuſing the man. Branch took his 
watch and money from him, and went away, and 
when he came to Mrs. Titchburne's he offered her 
the watch for thirty ſhillings, telling her he had 
milled it; ſhe took it, and ſaid ſhe would pay him 
for it next morning, when ſhe gave him a guinea in 
gold, and four ſhillings in filver, and Branch gave 
-him fixteen ſhillings of the money. | 2 
Deſſent being turned out, Branch was brought in 
and aſked what he had to ſay for himſelf? Branch 
wanted to know if he might be admitted an evidence? 
The Juſtice anſwered, if he had any thing to ſay, he 
might ſay it freely and voluntarily, he would lay no 


injunction on him, nor give him any encourage- 


ment. Then he proceeded, and gave much the ſame 
account of their Euiag out in the morning, and their 
ſubſequent actions as Deſſent had done; and then ſaid, - 
that as they were going along, Deſſent ſwore, that 
the firſt man he met he would knock his brains out, 
if he had no more money than the man they met be- 
fore: when they came a little beyond the end of 
Virginia · ſtreet, they met a man, and Deſſent knocked 
bim down, and he never ſpoke afterwatds, and hit 
him ſeveral blows after he was down, and bid bim, 
Branch, take his watch and money, which he did ; 
5 U 2 then 
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then on went into Wellclofe. ſquare, where they 
met a man, and knocked him down; but he crying 
out, and the neighbours coming together, they ran 
. and took nothing from him. 

The fact being thus ſufficiently eſtabliſned, and 
brought home to the priſoners, and they having no· 
thing to ſay in their defence, the jury found them 
both guilty. Death. 

They were both indicted a ſecond time for the wil. 
ful murder of Joſeph Brown, Auguſt 9. 

The ſame witneſſes were examined over again, 

and depoſed as in the former trial, Guilty, Death, 


The Ordinary's Account. 


RaxvoLex Ba Axen was almoſt ſeventeen years 
of age, born in Whitechapel, of reputable parents, 
who taught him to read and write, He was 
ſprightly Sad, not a little given to be unlucky, but 
by w_ watchful care of his parents, he was kept from 
running into thoſe exceſſes which his natural temper 
inelined him to. He was at length bound apprentice 
to a boat-builder, but ſerved only eight months, and 
then went home to his mother, who gave him the 
beſt advice ſhe could, bur all to no purpoſe, for he 
was reſolved to take his own courſe, and do as he 
pleaſed. He took to bad company, both men and 
women, and there was no ſcene of wickedneſs and 
debauchery but he was ripe for at fourteen years of 
age, if not before. And now he commenced ac- 
quaintance at Mrs. Titchburn's houſe, which, he ſaid, 
had been the ruin of him, and many other young 
fellows before him, where all iniquituous practices 
had been carried on day and night. 

At July ſeſſions, 1750, he was tried for ſtealing 


ſeventeen fowls from Caleb Smith, in which _— 
he 
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he had two companions z but for want of evidence 
be got off. r 

He had not been at liberty many months before 
he was taken up again, and tried for another robbery. 
His friends to ſave him from the gallows, to which 
they ſaw him running headlong, reſolved to ſend 
him abroad, and accordingly got him a birth to New- 
foundland, and he continued in the voyage eighteen 
months, and returned to Plymouth in May laſt where 
he got acquainted with Deſſent. From thence he 
came to London to his mother, but as wicked as 
ever, and ſoon aſſociated with Signal and Ward, ex- 
ecuted in July laſt; in whoſe company he commit- 
ed abundance of robberies, tho' their acquaintance 
was not above a month or fix weeks : but quarreling 
about ſharing the booty in the laſt robbery they com- 
mitted, he turned evidence againſt them, and they 
were executed in conſequence thereof. TE 

After ſo many eſcapes, one would have thought 
he might have taken warning, eſpecially as he had 
friends both able and willing to provide for him, if 
he would mend his courſe of life. But he was ſo un- 
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happy as to be determined to his own ruin, and no- 


thing but robbery and debauchery had any ſhare in 
engaging his attention. He was no ſooner at liberty 
but he returned to his old haunts, where he ſpent the 
ſhare of the reward he had for being inſtrumental in 
the conviction of Signal and Ward, in rioting and 
drunkenneſs, and with lewd women, And when that 
was gone, he turned out again to get more in his 
accuſtomed wicked manner. Many robberies he ac- 
knowledged to have been guilty. of, but never was 
in one attended with barbarity before that on Me 
Brown. - ; : 3 
Branch acknowledged, that during his confinement 
before trial, he never once thought of dying, ye i 
8 „ 
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fed himſelf with hopes of eſcaping, by means of the 
evidence, which he imagined would not amount to x 
. ſufficient proof. The Pa was done in the dark he. 
tween him and his accomplice, ſo he thought him. 
felf ſecure ; not once recolleQing there is one who 
| fees all, and will not ſuffer ſuch attrocious crimes to 
unpuniſhed. 3 1 
On his trial he appeared with an air of impudence 
and undauntedneſs, even tho' he found more evi. 
dence againſt him than he expected. And it was 
with no little difficulty he was perſuaded to forbex 
being very rude before the court. When he went 
from the bar, he expreſſed himſelf in ſuch termy 
do not chuſe to repeat. | | 
He affected an undauntedneſs ever after, even to 
the moment of his death ; but as far as his mind 
could extend to think on what he had done, horror 
and tremblingswere the conſequence. And when 
the henious nature of his offence was laid before 
him, tears forced themſelves thro” his eyes, and he 
could not help betraying figns of fear, notwith- 


ſtanding all his pretended bravery. Ke 
William Deſſent was 29 years of age, born in n 
the town of Merazion, called Market-Jew, in Comm. trace 
wall. His real name was Daſtings, his parents lived BF can 
in credit, and were reſpected, and though not in was 
plentiful cicumſtances, they made a ſhift to bring / 
up their ſon ſo as to enable him to provide for him- Wl four 
ſelf. He was bred a barber, and beſides was em- Wl non 
ployed in the pilchard fiſhery, during the ſeaſon, WW had 
which is near fix months in the year, and might have ll yh; 
got a good livelihood. He was of a robuſt conſtitu WI his 
tion and make, and capable of undergoing any hard. - 1 
ſhips, and had undergone many both by fea and and 
land. | 5 | Bra 
At the breaking out of the war with France, be 


entered into the ſervice of his country, on board * 
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the BN O14 Briſtol, in which he continued three years at Ja- 
to maica and up the Streights, and returning in her to 
be. England, was turned over to the Medway, and went 
im. in the fleet to the Eaſt-Indies, where he had been for 


the ſpace of eight years more; in May laſt he came 
home to Plymouth, was paid off and diſcharged. 


his friends in his own country ; but having prize- 
money to receive on account of the Medway in 
London, he came up, and received part of it, which, 
with his pay in the ſervice amounted to upwards of 
150l. all which he had ſquandered away in drunk. 
enneſs and debauchery, The remainder of his prize- 
money he made over to a friend ſince he had been 
in Newgate, He confeſſed he had been a very pro- 
fligate fellow, having paſſed the three or four months 
he had been in London in the utmoſt excefles of 
rioting and debauchery ; but declared ſeriouſly he 
never was concerned in a robbery till that unhappy 
night of the murder of Mr. Brown, By. 
Deſſent's firſt knowledge of Branch was at Ply. 
mouth in May laſt, when they were both juſt re- 


n n turned from fea; when drinking together, they con- 
old. trated acquaintance, Branch left Plymouth firſt, 
rel came to London, returned to his old courſe, and 
tC u was ſent to Clerkenwell Bridewell. 

ring At this juncture came Deſſent to London, and 
_ found out his acquaintance Branch, and coming 


now and then to ſee him, kept up his ſpirits till he 
had given evidence againſt Signal and Ward, upon 
which the were convicted, and he once more gained 
his liberty. . „ 
Mean while Deſſent was ſquandering his money, 

and caſh running low, he happened to meet with 
Branch. They were three or four days together, off 
and on, -and ſpent moſt the time in drinking and 


o playing 


And now he ſaid, he ſhould have gone home to 
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playing at cards; ſeldom ſober, till the very night in 
which was perpetrated the cruel and flagitious mur. 
der, for which they ſuffered, 

Their ſenſes were intoxicated, and · their ſpirits 
Taiſed to a degree of madneſs, when their money be. 
ing all gone, Branch propoſed to Deflent to go upoy 
the lay. Branch was now grown deſperate, and 
knew, if he was taken again, he muſt ſwing, ſo he 
choſe Deſſent for a companion, who being a ſtou 
fellow, he thought would be a ſort of bulwark fa 
him, in caſe of oppoſition. In this condition, drunk 
and mad, they went out reſolyed to attack any one 
they met. Mr. Brown unluckily falling in their way, 
as ſoon as Branch had ſaid, There's the mark, Del. 
ent felled him to the ground with one blow of! 
large oaken plant, and barbarouſly repeated his bloms 
over the head ; when Branch had taken his watch 
and money, they left him for dead, and both went 
off the ground. | | 

They had applied to Mrs. Tichburn, they both 
ſaid, to know if ſhe would take any thing if they got 
it; the told them ſhe would take whatever they got, 
So, as ſoon as they had done the bloody deed, they 
carried the watch to her, which ſhe bought of them, 
and they divided the money between them, 

The next morning, Deſſent and another perſa 
were walking together, to whom he frequently ſhev- 
ed the oaken ſtick with which the fact was done; and, 
upan the other's enquiry what he meant by ſhewing 
him the ſtick ſo often in a particular manner? He 
told him, That with that ſtick the jobb was done it 
Well-cloſe-ſquare the night before, alluding to the 
murder of Mr, Brown, as the perſon declared he un. 
derſtood it, upon which he had him ſecured, and 
when taken, he had the ſame ſtick in his hand. He 


, would have lain it upon Branch, when under cxamt 
2 | ; nation 
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laid it upon Deſſent· Their guilt was ſo great, that 
each would have flung the imputation of it from 
himſelf, and were both aſhamed of their owri bara 
barity, tho? their hearts were hardened enough to 
commit the eruel murdef, 6 I, | 
It ſeemed that Deſſent was more concerned for 
having done the fact than Branch, tho' upon the whole, 
they were both equally guilty ; nor did he behave 
with that daring inſolence as Branch did, either upon 
trial or afterwards. He had, indeed, a ſwarthy coun- 
tenance, from his having been ſo long in the Eaſt. 
Indies, and Branch a more engaging one; but the 
latter was bred a thief almoſt from his cradle; the 
former perhaps ſtumbled into this way of wicked-. 
neſs at the inſtigation of the latter, for he declared 
to me, as he was a dying man, he never had been in, 
a robbery before, and never was concerned but with 
Branch the unhappy night of this murder. 


CR SO ws. 
TOE op for Murder, Dec. 1752. 
BRAHAM WARD was indicted for the mur- 
der of Elizabeth Saunders, Auguſt 10. 
Margaret Ogle, There was a quarrel between the 
priſoner and the deceaſed, who paſſed for his wife; 
he was beating her ſon, which ſhe had by another 
huſband ; ſhe took the boy's part, and tore the pri- 
ſoner's ſkirt off his coat; he raved, and flung her down 
in the court, kicked her over the face and ſtomach, 
and beat her violently. I and ſome others helped 
her up, and begged him to be eaſy ; but he ſaid, 
D- her for a bitch, I'll do for her. Four ar 
five days after, being ſent for, I went to their cham- | 
ber, and the priſoner aſked me if he owed me any 
money; his wife replied, ſhe ſaid no ſuch thing; he 
Nun. XXIV. X fell 


nation before the juſtice; but | Branch being taken : 2 4 | 
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e ABRARPAM WARD; fr n .. 
= fell à raving, and Hung the earthen things about 


the room. | defited him to moderate his paffion, 8 

| ſaying, he'd do her (his wife) a miſchief, for which = 

= he muſt ſuffer ; adding, See what a condition ſhe is the 
in; for ſhe was terribly bruiſed in her breſt, neck, Are 


and eyes, from the beating above-mentioned. He 
curſed her, and called her bitch, ' ſaying, ſhe ſhould 
not be there, and bid her get up and go about her 
bufinefs ; ſhe ſaid, You rogue, where muſt I go? You 
have fold my things ; befides, I am not able to move, 
you have beat me till] am not able to ſtir: upon 
which I went away. After this, on a Tueſday in 
Auguſt, (their chamber being almoſt oppoſite) [ 


heard her cry murder; 1 went to their houſe, and WW... f 
the priſoner and the deceaſed were on the ſtairs ; the 2 
latter held a bag, as if keeping it from him, while ort. 
he was pummelling her on the fide with his fiſt, ſay- E 
ing, You bitch, let go the bag; ſhe ſaid, I will Nea 
not, you rogue, you'll murder me; for God's ſake of A 
don's beat me fo : after this, he gave her a blow on Mor h 
the fide z then he reached hixpgadygopyards the head few 
of the ftairs, and took down a piece of timber, and Mothe 
gave her a blow with it on tie . The piece of W150 
timber was about two feet long, and three inches prop 
thick; the uſe of it was, to lay before the fire inſtead fairy 
of a fender, When he gave her the blow, ſhe let Nuwas! 
the bag fall out of her hand, and he came down and BW whic 
took it up, and went away leaving her on the ſtairs. Mr. 
I took up the piece of timber directly, and called af- the 
ter him as he was going away, and ſaid, are you not deat! 
aſhamed to ſtrike a woman with ſuch a thing as this? 
He kept d 9 her, and ſaid, Hal a bitch, have 
I done for her The ſtick wa all bloody at one end. 
The deeeaſed got to a bench, ſat down, and ſwoon- WY 
ed away. I, with a pair of ſ(ciflars, cut the hair off vil; 
about the wound, which feemed about two inches, him 


long 
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Jong, bound it up, and took her to a ſurgeon in Pet. 
ticoat-Lane, When the ſurgeon touched the wound 
the ſwooned away. After coming to herſelf, the ſaid 
the was heart ſick, and ſpoke very faint and low. He 
dreſſed the wound, and prepared two bottles of ſtuff, 
one to take inwardly, and the other to annoint her 
head with; one came to 8d. and the other to 6d. but 
ſhe had no money. I ſaid to her, You muſt go home, 
pull off that gown and pawn it. She looked upon 
it, and faid it was all bloody, who will take it m? 
t was becauſe I would not let him pawn this gown 
to-day, that he beat me ſo. As I was helping ber 
home, ſhe-ſaid ſeveral times going alang, ſhe was ve- 
ry fick, and her hęad very bad, . 
Several of the neighbours confirmed the teſtimony 
of the above witneſs, | WES = 
Edward Beum, a ſurgeon, depoſed, that the deceaſ- 
ed was brought to the London Hoſpital, the 1gth 
of Auguſt, She had a large wound on the back part 
of her head, which he dreſſed ſeveral times. Ina 
few days after the was ſeized with convulſions, and 
other bad ſymptoms, which indicated extravaſated 
blood lying on the brain, and the ſurgeons thought 
proper to trepan her; ſhe died about the 29th of the 
lame month, and upon opening the ſkull, after the 
was dead, à large portion of the brain was mortthed, 
which confirmed the ſurgeons, Mr. Harriſon and 
Mr. Dodſon, as well as myſelf, in the opinion, that 
the wound ſhe had received was the cauſe of her 
death. Guilty, Death. _ „n 


The Ordinary s Account. 


„AR AHAM Wand, aged 48, was born in the pa - 
riſh of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, of parents who gave 
him no education; was quite illiterate, and ſtupid- 
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ly ignorant, At the age of 14, he was bound appren, 
tice to a weaver, and ſerved out his apprenticeſhiy, 
and afterwards worked as a journeyman, At length 
he left his trade, and took to the ſea, and was in thai 
-memorable expedition, when the Engliſh fleet attend. 
ed Don Carlos to Sicily. On his return home, be 
became a journeyman, married, and worked at hi 
trade, When the late war broke out, he left hi 
wife and family, and went up the ſtreights with ad 
miral Haddock, The admiral being called hom, 
Ward came to Plymouth in the flag ſhip, was pai 
off, and came to London again, and went to wort 
again at his trade; but not being very fond of work, 
he embarked on board a ſhip, which was one in tht 
two fleets diſtinguiſhed at that time by the names d 

the May and October fleets. | 
He got ſome money in the ſervice, which he ſpent 
very idly, in drinking and keeping looſe compan 
The woman he murdered, had lived with him about 
three years, at different times, and tho' they wer 
not married, yet quarrels would frequently ariſe, and 
they parted for a while, and came together agi 
when their paſſions had ſubſided. They had late) 
fallen out before the laſt quarrel,” and he got out « 
the way, reſolving never to be with her more; bi 
as ſhe worked with his mother, who was a pipe · m 
ker, whom he now and then went to ſee; one d 
on his return from thence, ſhe followed him to bi 
lodgings, After which, there had not paſſed abont 
four or five nights, before he committed the fa 
which was the cauſe of her death. During this tim 
they quarrelled daily and hourly, and he would fi 
have had her go from him, but ſhe would not; at 
one word raiſing another, till both were in viobe 
paſhons, abuſing and calling one another every bi 
8 ; NAallk 
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name that came uppermoſt, till their quarrel ended 
in both their deaths. 52 „ 
He repreſented the caſe thus. That after breath and 
words were almoſt ſpent, the woman catched up a 
broom, with * which ſhe offered to ſtrike him ; he 
e, de would have taken it from her, and in ſtruggle the 
broomſtick was broke in two pieces, She had the 


h don ſtairs in order to turn her out of his lodgings, 
zone, and the fray continuing on the ſtairs, he ſtruck her 
pa ſeveral blows with the piece of broomſtick he had 


in his hand, which blows he believed were the cauſe 
of her death, bur utterly, and to the laſt, denied his 
uſing the large piece of wood, produced in court at 
his trial, which ſerved him as a fender to his fire, 
and that he never touched it the unhappy day of the 


(pet quarrel, when · the fact was done for which he ſuffer- 
Pan ed; and he could not but own the juſtice of his ſuf- 
abou fering death for it, but hoped that through the me- 


rits of Chriſt, he ſhould be ſaved in the world to 
come, He behaved very well, as far as his capaci- 
ty would give him leave, both before and after trial, 

and till executed. VE RES 3 
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SQUIRES and WELLS, for a Robbery, February, 4752. 


ARY SQUIRES and Sufanna Wells, were 
M indjRed ; the firſt, for that ſhe on the 2d of 
January, in the dg Hants, © Suſanna Wells, 
on Elizabeth Canning, ſpinſter, did make an aſſault, 
and took from her a pair of ſtays value 10s, her pro- 
perty. The latter, for that ſhe, well knowin 

what ſhe, Mary 3 to have done and commi- 
ted the ſaid felony, her the ſaid Mary, did then on 
1 | ; 8 there 


= 


bruſh-end, and he the other; and ſaid, he thruſt her 5 
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there feloniouſly receive, harbour, comfort, conceal 
and maintain, againſt his majeſty's peace, and thi 
form of the ſtatute. N 
Elizabeth Canning. I had been to Salt-Petre-Bank, 
do ſee an uncle and aunt, his name is Thomas Colley, 
I fer out from home about eleven in the forenoon, 
and ſtaid there till about nine at night on the firſt of 
nuary, then my uncle 4nd aunt came with me x 
far as Aldgate, where we parted, I was then alone, 
ſo came down Houndſditch, and over Moorfields by 
Bedlam-Wall; there two luſty men, both in gren 
coats, laid hold of me one on each fide; they ſaid 
nothing to me at firſt, but took half a guinea in a lit 
tle box out of my pocket, and 38. that were looſe, 
2. Which man took that? 
Canning. The man on my right hand. They took 
my gown, apron, and hat, folded them up, and put 
them in a great-coat pocket. I ſcreamed out; then 
the man who took my gown, put a handkerchief or 
ſomething into my mouth; they then tied my hands 
behind me; after which, one of them gave me a bloy 
on the temple, and ſaid, d n you, you b—h, well 
do for you by and by. I having been ſubject to con. 
vulſions fits for theſe four years, this blow ſtunned 
me, and threw me directly into a fit. 
9. Are theſe fits attended wich ſtruggling ? 
Canning. I don't know that. 
2: What happened afterwards? 
Canning. The firſt thing I remember after this was, 
1 found myſelf by a large road, where there was wa- 
ter, with the two men that robbed me. 

9. Had you any diſcourſe with them? 
Canning. I had none, they took me to the priſoner, 
Wells's houſe. . > 
9. About what time do you think it might be? 

| Canning. 
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 Caniing. As near as I can think it was about four 


about half an hour before I came to the houſe. 
hey lugged me along, and faid, You b——<h, why 


rm, and the other on my left, and fo pulled me 
ong. eh Fr 

9. Can you conceive in what manner they convey- 
| you to the place before you recovered of your fit? 
Canning. | think they dragged me along by my 
tticoats, they were ſo dirty. 5 
9. When you came to Wells's houſe, was it day- 
joht ? | 
aun. No, it was not; I think it was day-light 
about three hours, or better, after I was there, 
hich is the reaſon I believe I was carried in about 
dur o'clock. 8 | 


gere? 
Canning. 1 ſaw the gipſy woman, Squires, who 
as fitting in a chair, and two young women in the 
me room; Virtue Hall, the evidence, was one; 
ey were ſtanding againſt a dreſſer, 5 

9. Did you ſee the priſoner Wells there! 
Canning. No, I did not; as ſoon as | was brought 
» Mary Squires took me by the hand, and aſked 


duld have fine cloaths ; 1 ſaid, No. wo 
Y Did ſhe explain what ſhe meant by going their 
Canning, No, Sir. Then the went and took a knife 
t of the dreffer-drawer, cut the lace of my ſtays, 
took them from me. I thought ſhe was going 
cut my throat when ] ſaw her take the knife, 

. any thing elſe taken from you at that 


p dock in the morning. I had recovered from my 


Jon't you walk faſter ? One had hold on my right 


9 When you was carried in, what did you ſees 


if | choſe to go their way, ſaying, if I did, I 


Caming. 
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160 SQUIRES au WELLS, &e: for Robbery. 
Cannivg. There was not then; but Squires looked 
at my petticoat, and ſaid; here you b-——h, 00 
may keep that, it is not worth much, and gave m 
a ſlap on the face. After that ſhe puſhed me up ſtair; 
out of the kitchen where we were, 

9. Deſcribe the kitchen. 

Canning. The kitchen was on the right hand going 
in, at the door, and the ſtairs ate near the fire. 

: 2 What did they call the place ſhe puſhed you 
into: | | 


Canning. They call it the hay-loft. The room 
door was ſhut as ſoon as I was put in; after ſhe ſhu 
the door, ſhe ſaid, if ever the heard me ſtir, move, c 
any ſuch thing, ſhe'd cut my throat. When dif 
light appeared, and I could fee about the room, ther 
was a fire place and grate 1n it, no bed nor bedſtead, 
nothing but hay to lie upon; there was a black pit 
cher not quite full of water, and about 24 pieces d 
bread, about the quantity of a quartern loaf, beſide 
which, I had in my pocket a penny mince: pi; 
which I bought that day to carry home to my brother 

2. How Tas did you continue in that room ? 
Canning. Þ month by the weeks, all but a few hour 
9. Did any body come to you in the room during 
that time? | 
Ganning. No, Sir, nobody at all. On the Wedath 
day before I came away, I ſaw ſomebody look tin 
the crack of the door, but don't know who it was 
L. Did you, while in this confinement, make af 
attempts to come down ſtairs, or make your eſcape 
Canning. I did not till the time I got out. 
23 Had you any thing to ſubſiſt on during ti 
time beſides the pieces of bread, penny pie, and pl 
cher of water? 55 
Cunning. No, I had not. 1 0 
Q. At what time did you get out? 7 
; Cami 
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- 9. Who did you meet firſt? _. C 
Canning. 1 met with the apprentice ; then 1 ſar ore 
my mother and the children; the went into afit d. (1 
rectly ?: whill 
9. Did you! gi ive an account to any body how you Woo! 
had been — N $ 
Canning: Yes, I did to Mrs. Woodwird, who came ill t. 
to ſee me, that I lived on bread and water. She vu 75; 
ſo affrighted ſhe' could not aſk me many queſtion Well 
then. Then Mr. \Vintlebury came in, with whon s a! 
J lived a ſervant before I went to live with Mr. L. Wd | 
on; he took me by the hand, and aſked me when 9, 
J had been? I ſaid in Hertfordſhire road; which ras | 
knew by ſceing my miſtreſs's coach go by, which 4 
uſed to carry her into Hertfordſhire. I knew the econ 
coach, becauſe I uſed to carry things in it, and fetch Nas b 
them back again. dne 0 
9. What things did you obſerve in the hay-loft? an | 
Canning, There was a barrel, a ſaddle, a baſon, Wefor 
and a tobacco mould. 9, 
Being croſs-examined, ſhe confirmed all the par WW Ha 
ticulars ſhe had before depoſed to; and was then Wt 9. 
aſked, whether, during the time ſhe was there, ſh: 7: 
did not try if the door wss faſtened or not ? nd h 
Canning. did once puſh againſt it with my hands, ave | 
and found it faſt, _.. kked 
S Had you uſed to heat any body in the houſe 9, 
Canning. I heard people — . — blowing the Ha 
fire, and paiſing in and out; there was another room Would 
in which I heard a noiſe at night, but the houſe m 1. . 
very quiet in the day- time. as u 
9. Did you eat all your bread; Hal, 
Canning. I eat all on the Friday before I got out; knif 
it was quite hard, and I uſed to ſoak it in the water Wpped 
- 2. When did you drink all your water? nd hy 


Cann 
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Canning. I drank all that about half an hour be- 


far ore 1 got out of the room. . 
t d. {Upon being aſked where ſhe did her occafions, | 
while in the room? She anſwered, ſhe.never had any 
' you Wool while in confinement, ſhe had only made water.] 
Squires. I never ſaw the witneſs in my life-time 
-ame Wil! this day three weeks. 
wa BW Virtue Hall. | know the two priſoners at the bar; | 
tions ells lived at -Enfield-Waſh.; I went and lived there 
hon Ws a lodger. Mary Squires lived in the henſa, and 
L. aa been there ſeven or eight weeks. 
here , How long was it before Elizabeth Canning 
ch [ vas brought i in ? 


Hal. About a fortnight, before, which was on the 
econd of January, about four in the morning; ſhe 
vas brought in there by two men, John Squires: was 
ne of them, he is ſon to Mary Squires; the other 
an I don't know any thing of, I never ſaw him 


hich 
the 
etch 


oft? 


(on, before. 

9, How was the drefſed when bought ind. 
par. Hall. She had no gown on, or hat, or apron, 
then WF 9. Who was. in the houſe at the time? 


Hall. There was I and Mary Squires, the priſoner | 
nd her daughter; the gipſey men faid, Mother, I 
ave brought you a girl, do you take her; then * 
red Canning if ſhe would go her way??? 

9, What did the mean by that? 
Hall. She meant wy her to turn whore, but ſhe . 
ould not, | | 
9. Do yon mention this by way of explanation, 

r as words ſhe ſaid.? 

Hall. As words ſhe ſaid, Then PIES Squires took 
knife out of a drefler-drawer i in the kitchen, and 
Ipped the lace off her ſtays, and pulled them off, 
nd hung them on the back of a chair in the kitchen, 
d puſhed her up into the room, and ſaid, D——n, 


Wy 80 up there if you pleaſe ; then the man that 
AA came 


the 
nds, 
uſe! 
the 


ooM 
way 


out; 
Atel, 


mi 
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came in with the gipſey's ſon, took off Canning's cxp, 
and went out of doors with it; and John Squire 
took the ſtays off the chair, and went out with then, 
2: Where was Canning when the two men tool 
the things ? | | 
Ball. She was then up in the room. 
S. Had you ever been in that room? 
Hall. | had ſeveral times before ſhe was brought Wl ma 


there. It was called the work-ſhop ; there was 1 
great deal of hay in it; they only put lumber in it; I Jar 
there was a great many pieces of wood, a tobacco. 4 


mould, and the black jugg ; about three hours after 


the young woman was put up, Mary Squires filled L 
the jugg with water, and carried it up. at 1 

9. Did you hear any talk between them after ſhe 1 
was in the room ? Iv had 


Hall. They took care I ſhould knoiv but little, 
9, Has Suſannah Wells a huſband ? 


Hall. No, ſhe has not. When I went out of the 7 
kitchen, I went into the parlour ; Wells ſaid, Virtu BW 
Hall, the gipſey man came in and told me, that h I li. 
mother had cut the ſtays off the young woman's bac niec 
and went out with them. vine 

9. How long was you in that houſe ? my 

Hall. I was there a quarter of a year in all, an( we | 
the whole time that Canning was there, but never aprc 
ſaw her after ſhe was put up into that room. I ws Z 
the firſt that miſſed her. I aſked Squires where tha her 
girl was gone? She anſwered, what is that to you fing 

Lou have no buſineſs with it; but I durſt not go time 
ſee if ſhe was gone, if I had, very likely they wou mart 
have ſerved me in the ſame manner, had 

9, Who lodged in the houſe at the time beſides I fel 
Hall. There was Fortune Natus. fits; 


2. Did Mary Squires continue in the houſe lou 
after this? | 
| 1 Ha 
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Hall. Ves; till we were all taken up, which was, 
[ think, the Thurſday after the young woman was 
gone. | | | r 
- 7 What was you in the houſe? 


all, 1 went there as a lodger, but was forced to 
do as they would have me. 7 tf 
M. Squires. What day was it that the young wo- 
man was robbed ? | 
. Court. She ſays in the morning in the ſecond of 
January. a N «TRY OT 
M. Sguires. I return thanks for telling me, for 1 
am innocent as the child unborn. 5 
&. Wells. How long were theſe people, (the gipſies) 
at my houſe in all, firſt to laſt? © | 
Hall. They were fix or ſeven weeks in all; they 
had beeen there about a fortnight before the young 
woman was brought in. SITIO REY 
2: Did you ever ſee this cap or bed-gown before? 
Hall. Not to my knowledge. I 
Thomas Colley. I am Elizabeth Canning's uncle: 
| live at Saltpetre-bank; on New-year's day ſhe de- 
nied and ſupped at my houſe, and went away about 
nine in the evening, as near as I can gueſs, and I and 
my wife went along with her to Houndſditch, where 
we parted with her. She had a gown, hat, and white 
apron on. | 
Eliz. Canning, Elizabeth Canning, that has given 
her evidence, is my daughter. After ſhe was mif- 
ling from New-ycar's-day, I advertiſed her three 
times ; the came back the day before King Charles's 
martyrdom, about a quarter after ten at night; ſhe 
had nothing but this ragged bed-gown, and a cap z 
des I fell into a fit directly; my daughter is ſubje& to 
fits; there was a great cieling fell in upon her head, 
which firſt occaſioned them; and at times, when any 
body ſpeaks haſtily to her, or at any ſurprize, ſhe is 
very 


7 
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very liable to fall into one; ſhe has ſometimes con- 
tinued in one for ſeven or eight hours, ſometime; 
three or four, and is quite inſenſible while in one. 
When [came to myſeif, my daughter was talking to 
Mrs. Woodward and Mr. Wintleburyz they 'aſked 
her where ſhe had been; ſhe ſaid, on the Hertford. 
| ſhire road, which ſhe knew, by ſeeing a coach going 
by; ſhe gave the ſame account ſhe has here. When 
ſhe came into the warm bed ſhe was very ſick, and 
had no free paſſage through her for ſtool or urine, 
till ſhe was ſupplied with clyſters, for ſeven days 
after ſhe came home, but what was forced by half : 

cup at a time. ane e 
John Wintlebury. I ſaw Elizabeth Canning the 
night ſhe came home; the appeared in a very bad 
condition, and had this dirty bed-gown and cap on. 
I ſaid, where have you been? She ſaid, Some where 
on the Hertfordſhire road, becauſe ſhe had ſeen the 
Hertfordſhire coach go backwards and forwards; 
She gave the ſame account then as ſhe has done now, 
but nat quite ſo fully as ſhe did before the fitring al- 
derman, on the Wedneſday after; but all agrees with 
what ſhe has ſaid here; I found her in a great flurry, 
ſo did not aſk her many queſtions that night. 1 
Fafeph Adamſan. | have known Elizabeth Canning 
ſome years; | never ſaw her after ſhe came home 
till the day we went down to take the people up; 
and ſeveral neighbours of us agreed to go to the 
ſame place on horſeback ; and ſome in the coach 
with Elizabeth Canning; I was down an hour be- 
fore the coach came, and had ſecured all the people 
I found there. I ſeeing: the room before ſhe was 
brought in, thought ſhe might give ſome account of 
it; I returned to meet her, and aſked her+about it; 
ſhe deſcribed the. room with ſome hay in it; I went 
with her to the houſe, and carried her _ = 
£5 CNailt 


W "9, ; 
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chaiſe into the kitchen, and fat her on the dreſſer, 
and ordered all the people to be brought to her to 
ſee if ſhe knew any of them; ſhe was then very weak, 


n. 
\es 


ne; | " l 0 bes at 
to and I took her in my arms like a child; on ſeeing 
ed Mary Squires, the ſaid, that is the woman that cut 
rs. my ſtays off, and threatened to cut my throat if f 


made a noiſe. They ſeemed very unwilling to be 
ſtopped, particularly Mary Squires. After the girl 
had faid this of Squires, Squires ſaid to her, the ho- 
ped ſhe would not ſwear her life away, for ſhe never 
jaw her before. Canning pointing to Virtue Hall, 
ſaid, that young woman was in the kitchen when 1 
was brought in, and alſo another young woman that 
was there. Then we carried her up to examine 
the houſe, but none of the rooms, ſhe ſaid, was that 
in which ſhe was confined. I aſked her if there was 


in 

* 
and 
ne, 
ays 
If a 


the 
bad 


on, 1 
\ers any other rooms? They ſaid there was one out of 
the the kitchen; we had her up into into it; ſhe ſaid 


this is the ſame room in which I was, but there is 


= more hay in it than there was then, She being 0 
41. ty near a caſement, ſaid I, if you have been ſo long 
vith in this room, doubtleſs you are able to ſay what is 
mL be ſeen out here; ſhe deſcribed a hill at a diſtance, 


which is Chinkford-Hill; the alſo ſaid there were 
ſome houſes on the other ſide of the lane; I opened 
the caſement and ſaw it was ſo. I aſked where the 
window. was ſhe broke out of; ſhe ſhewed it us, (there 


ing 
Ome' 
; | 


the were ſome boards nailed up againſt ir, and ſaid, that 
ich Nis the window through which 1 uſed to ſee the coach 
be- g by; then we pulled down the board; it was big 
ople enough for me to have got out at; it appeared to 
1 e to be the ſame window before ſhe canie up tothe: 


t of M'vuſe, for I fa ſome of the plaiſter broke on the 
it; Noutfide; that window was one ſtory hig. 
vent WI <4ward Lion. The young woman lived ſervant” 
the rith me till ſhe was miſting. I live in Aldermanbu- 


1aiſe EIN TY, 
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ry, and was one of the perſons that went to Well', 
houſe ; I went after the reſt of the gentlemen on the 
firſt of February. We were there ſome time before 
ſhe came, and had taken the people up. When ſhe 
was taken in and placed upon the dreſſer, and the 
people ſat all round her, I ſaid, Bett, don't be frigb- 
ted or uneaſy ; you ſee your friends about you ; and 
on the other hand, don't be too ſure, without you | 
really can ſwear to what you ſay ; therefore be care- 
ful. She pitched-upon Mary Squires to be the per- 
fon that cut her ſtays off; ſhe pitched upon a young 
woman who was ſaid to be the daughter of Mary ( 
Squires, and ſaid, that ſhe and Virtue Hall were in 75 
the kitchen at the ſame time, but they did nothing 
to her; this black jugg was brought down, with a we 
baſon and a tobacco-mould, which ſhe ſaid, were in Wl ** 


the room where ſhe was confined ; ſhe had deſcribed ; 
this jug before, and ſaid it was broken at the mouth y 


as it appears to be. 

Robert Scarrat, who was one of the fix that went 
down, confirmed the ſeveral particulars of the fore- 
going evidence, and added, that ſhe deſcribed the 
fields, and likewiſe a bridge that night ſhe came 
home, near the houſe ; I aſked her if ſhe perceiveda 
tanner's houſe near? She gave the ſame account be- 
fore the ſitting alderman ke has done here. 

9. Was John Squires in the room when ſhe pitch- 
ed upon the mother and the reſt ? 

Scarrat. He was; ſhe could not ſwear to him; 
he had his great-coat on at our firſt going there, 
but he had pulled it off; ſhe ſaid he looked like the 
eps but the could not ſwear to him, They made 

im put his great coat on before the juſtice, and 
then ſhe ſaid he looked more like one of the two 


men than brought here there. 


E dwark 
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Edward Roſſier. I went down with the reſt, and 
heard Elizabeth Canning examined before- Juſtice 
Taſhmater : ſhe gave the ſame accounts then as now: 
ſhe ſaid John Squires was much like one of the men, 


ell'; 
the 


fore 


2 when he had got his great coat on; ſhe did not ſee 
de wells in the houſe, but ſaw her once out of awin- 
55 dow, but did not know that ſhe was the woman that 


belonged to the houſe. 35 
Sutherton Bakler, apothecary. I ſaw Elizabeth 
Canning the day after the came home; ſhe was ex- 


you 


Are- 


Per tremely low and weak; I could ſcarcely hear her 
1115 ſpeak, and her pulfe ſcarcely to be felt, with cold 
. ſweats; ſhe told me ſhe had no paſſage during her 


whole confinement ; ſhe was in ſuch a condition, ſhe 
had a clyſter adminiſtered to her the ſame day, and 
had many more clyſters given her, which after ſome 
time relieved her. TT IEP 5 

9, Whether a perſon that is extremely coftive, 
cannot ſubſiſt longer without food, or with leſs food, 
than a perſon who is not ſo? TIL 

Bakler. I cannot anſwer to that. 5 

Mary Squires in her defence called the following 

witneſſes. 1 N A 

Jobn Gibſon. I live at Abbotfhury, fix miles from 
Dorcheſter, I am maſter of the houſe called the 
Old-Ship ; on the firſt of January, 1753, the priſoner 
Squires came into the houſe; there was George her 
ſon, and Lucy her daughter, as ſhe called them, 
with her; ſhe came with handkerchiefs, lawns, muſ- 
lins, and checks, to fell about town; ſhe ſtaid there 
from the firſt to the ninth of the month, and lay at 
my houſe, adi mitt bb eons ib 

2, How long have you kept that houſe ? 

Gibſon. I have kept it two years come Lady-day, 
and ] am ſure that is the woman. Wet 
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Croſi-examined. 


Q.: How long have you known ber? 


; 
 Gib/on. I have known her three years. 
9. How long have you lived there? 
Gibſon, 1 was born in that town; I am a marie C 
man, have a wife and one child, and was bred in H ed 
farming way at Fiſherton. ne? 
9. By what do you recollect the day? aw 
Gibſon. There came an exciſeman to officiate the of: 
for one John Ward that was fick, and I put the dy 8 
- of the month down when he came; the exeiſe- oa da) 
is kept at my houſe ; the man that came was Andre C 
Wicks. £ 
Q Did you ſee the priſoner ſel any of thoſe goat old 
you mentioned ? 0 
Sibſen. No, I did not; they offered them to a wor 
do me and others; my wife bought two checqui 8 
aprons. 0 
William Clark. I live at Abbotſbury, and have f Con. 
n years . I remember ſeeing the gipſey then He 
the laſt time I ſaw her was on the tenth of Jas girl 
laſt; I met with them on the road; we went ſon: 2 
way together; we parted at Crudway foot, four mai men 
from Abbotſbury, and three from Porcheſter. 0 
Where were they going ? | I fa 
1 * I can't tell that. I ſaw her, ber fon u vitt 
3 three years come March, at Abbotſbur they 
they came with handkerchiefs, lawns, and muſlin they 
to ſell; I ſaw the landlord's wife at the Ship bi 
ſome aprons of them the laft time they were There 
 Creſecnamine, 8 
. How came you to tale articular notice t, 
a 2 day? , pa Was, 
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| Clark. By keeping my other accounts; I carried 

s out with me the ſame day to Porterſham ; I 
have not my book with me, but can't a che day, 
becauſe I don't go ſo often. | 


9, Which way were they going ? 
gare Cart They were making or ' they talk- 
in Med ſo; but did not ſay to w at place they were bound 


next; they lodged at Gibſon's, at Aſhbury, where 1 
ſaw them the firſt of January; I commonly go there 
of an evening for a pot of liquor. 


e then 
f 2 Do you remember when you * Chriſtmas 
day 


he da 
e-oftc 
ndrer 


: 


Clark. I do not. 
9, Can you give any account of the new ſtile and 
000 old? ? ; 
G Clark. No, I cannot, but if 1 was to die for the | 
woman, I'll ſpeak the truth. 1 | 
, How was ſhe cloathed there ? 
k. The ſame as now, and the ſon in a blue 
coat keg or red waiſtcoat, and had a great coat with him. 
He is about five feet ſeven or 4 inches bigh ; the | 
girl was in a camblet gown. 
9. You are ſure you ſaw her at the time you 
mention? 
Clark, 1 undertake to ſwear olitively to that, that 
I ſaw her there on the firſt of January; jthere was 
with her, her ſiſter and brother, as ſhe called them; 
they ſold handkerchiefs, lawns, and ſuch things ; 
they ſtopped at Coom but one 9 


to (| 
que 


we | 
there! 


Croſs-exami ned. 


9. What January do you mean? 

Grevil, 1 mean laſt January, five weeks ago laſt 
Sunday; the reaſon of my taking notice of. the day 
Was, there was 2 carpenter at my OP yoo had 


22 ſpent 
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ſpent the biggeſt part of his money, and it beitg 
Sunday night, 1 would have him go about his bug. 
neſs, and put him out of the houſe two or three 
times; after that, he went over the way to another 
houſe, and pawned his axe. | 
(Theſe three witneſſes ſhewed their ſubpænas as th 

Fauſe of their coming to give their evidence.) | 

en For the Crown. 

Juobn Inifer. I ſell fiſh and oyſters, about Wal. 
ham-Croſs and Theobalds; I know the prifoner 
Squires very well by ſight; the laſt time I ſaw he 
before now, was at the time ſhe was taken at Sufan- 
nah Wells's houſe; before that I had ſeen her ſeveril 
times every day up and down before ſhe was taken; 
I am certain I ſaw her three weeks before going into 
peoples houſes, pretending to tell fortunes ; ſhe toll 
me mine once. 

2. Did you ſee any goods ſhe had to ſell? 

Inifer. I did not. I always ſaw her by herſelf; 
I faw a young man in blue-grey when ſhe was take 
up, and two young women, all taken in the houſe « 

Wells. 5 | 

Wells being called upon to make her defence, 
ſaid, as to her character it was but a very indifferent 
one, that ſhe had an unfortunate huſband who ws 

' hanged, and added, ſhe never ſaw the young woman 

(meaning E. Canning) till they came to take us up; 
and as to Squires, ſhe never ſaw her above a week 
and a day, before they were taken up. Lo 

Squires guilty, Dea/h. Wells guilty. Brandth 
and to be impriſoned in Newgate fix months, 
Squires, the laſt day of the ſeſſions, being aſke 
what ſhe had to ſay before ſhe received ſentence ? Al- 
ſwered, that on New-year's day, I lay at Coom, 4 

the widow Grevill's houſe ; the next day I was i 

| Stoptagh 


— 
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tage, there were ſome people who were caſt 
25 ona they came along with me to a little houſe 
at the top of the moor and drank there, there were 
my ſon and daughter with me; coming along Pop- 
ham-lane, there were ſome people raking up dung. 
] drank at the ſecond alehouſe in Bafingſtoke, on the 
Thurſday in the New-year's week. On the Friday 
I lay on Bagſhot-Heath, at a little tiney houſe on the 
heath. On the Saturday I lay at Old Brentford; at 
Mr. Edwards's, who ſells greens and ſmall-beer. 1 
could have told this before, but one pulled me, and 
another pulled me, and would not let me ſpeak. I 
lay at Mr. Edwards's the Sunday and Monday ; on 
the Tueſday or-Wedneſday after, I came from thence 
to Mrs. Wells's houſe. . | e eee 
Mary Squires was reſpited for ſix weeks; and af. 
terwards the attorney and ſolicitor-general having 
repreſented her caſe to his majeſty, he was pleaſed 
to grant her an abſolute pardon. | © $5. 
rſelt; The reaſons that induced theſe and other gentle- 
taken WW men to interpoſe in her favour, were grounded on the 
uſe of WW following difficulties ' and improbabilities that oc- 
curred on conſidering her caſe, and peruſal 'of the 
fence, trial. Gantt 380 $I F, 
ferent WF 1. It did not ſufficiently appear what motive in- 
o u duced theſe men to carry this girl ſuch a length of 
omar N way, in the darkeſt part of a winter's night. 
is vp; BF II. Neither was it probable that they ſhould be 
weer able to do it, as ſhe was almoſt the time in a fit, which 
| muſt occafion them an infinite deal of trouble, either 
andi by her convulfive agitations, or being like a lifeleſs 
iaſenfible corpſe, muſt be a conſtant dead weight 
aſked Wupon their hands. 5 * 
? Au. II. It did not appear that the gipſey had any ra- 
m, tonal motive for uſing the girl in the manner ſworn 
vas 2 ̃ | | to, 
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to, for ber behaviour was quite.inconfiſtent with any 
daſign of making her a proſtitute, or to increaſe the 


number of gipſies, much leſs murder her. 
IV. It is to the higheſt degree improbable, not u m. 
ſay: impoſſible, that Canning ſhould ſurvive ſuc ¶ co 
ulage, and all the terrors it muſt have occaſioned, I the 
or. that ſhe ſuould be kept alive with no other ſuſtey, ¶ ſee 
ance than what ſhe has declared. „ ſey 
V. Nor is it very.credible that ſhe ſhould. lengthen ¶ ed 
out hex ſmall allowance, ſp as to proportion it to lu aft 
till within two days of het eſcape. cor 
VI, It is difficult; to imagine, how there came u ſey 


be ſuch a waſte of bread in the houſe, as to amoun 
to the quantity of! a: quartern loaf, ſince the who. 
family confiſted but of two perſons, Wells and her lod. £19! 
gen Hall, unleſs we can ſuppoſe, that the gipſe the 
carried ſuchia number of dry cruſts in her wallet; bu tive 
theſe were too hard for her poor old gums to grind if Mo 

VII. There appears no reaſon why ſhe did ng 
make her eſcape the firſt night, which ſhe accom- 
Pliſhed after a monih's confinement. 

VIII. In her firſt examination before the fitting 
alderman, ſhe deſcribed the place where ſhe un 
confined, to be a dark room; in which ſhe laid upot 
boards; that there was nothing in it but a grate vil 

gon in it, and a few pictures over the chimney, 
rom which ſhe made her eſcape by forcing dom 
ſome boards, thro' the cracks of which ſhe diſcovet 
ed the face of a coachman whom ſhe knew. But the 
who have ſeen the room, affirmed, it was ſo far fron 
being dark, that there were two windows in it, wid 
enough for her to get thro? without pulling down tit 
'boards, and from whence ſhe might haye ſeen tt 


the cracks. There was neither grate nor picture 
sor could the former have been there of a long tim 
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for che whole extent of the chimney was covered 
with cobwebs. Yet there was what the muſt have 


ſeen during her long refidence there, namely, a caſe- 
ment over the chimney, a cheſt of drawers of an un- 
common faſhion, near half a load of hay, a hole in 
the wall for a jack-line, through which might be 


ſeen every thing that was done in the kitchen; 


ſeveral holes were likewiſe in the ſloor, where the 
edge of the boards were rotted away. However, 


after ſhe bad ſeen the place, when her friends had 


conveyed her thither to take up Wells and the gip- 
ſey, ſhe found ſeveral other particulars which ihne 


omitted at her examination before the alderman. 


IX, It is evident that Canning, at her examina- 
tion before the acting alderman, knew nothing of 
the gipſey, nor did then mention her, for ſhe poſi- 
tively ſwore to her being robbed and confined by 
Mother Wells; accordingly a warrant was granted 
for apprehending Mother Wells only; as appears 
from t 100 75 warrant by alderman Chitty, a 
copy of which follows: 9 

« To all Conſtables, &c. | 
London, to wit. Theſe are in his majeſty's 
name to command you and every of you, upon fight 
hereof, to take and bring before me, or ſame other 
of his majeſty's juſtices of the peace for the ſaid city 
and libecties, the body of a perſon that goes, by the 
name of Mother Wells, and lives at Enfield-Waſh, 
in the county of Middleſex, of whom you ſhall have 
notice, to anſwer to all ſuch matters and. things as 
on bis majeſty's behalf, ſhall be objeQed againſt her, 
by Elizabeth Canning, for violently aſſdulting her, 
and-ſtripping her of a pair of ſtays, value 20s, and 
upwards, her property, afterwards forcibly: detain- 
ing her in a room in her houſe, and there keeping 
; f her 
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| her with bread. ang water, for. upwards of . thr 

weeks, from whence ſhe made her eſcape, as oat 

hath been made thereof before me. Hereof fail ny 

at your peril. ' Given under my hand and ſeal, the 
3rtof January of the year of our Lord, 1753. 

75 TroMas Carry! 


X This warrant was backed by William Withen 
_ 'Efq; a juſtice of the county! of wann. in 5 
form following: | 


4c To all Conſtables, & xc. 


CC Middleſex, to wit. Let the within warrant b 
- execured in this county, if the within deſeribed pen 
ſon, who goes by the name of Mother Wells, 
- found therein. Given under my hand and ſea] th 

31ſt day of January, 1753. 
WIIIIAN Writs 


But however it v was, when Canning and her friend 
came next day to execute the warrant upon Mothe 
Wells, and — ple in the houſe were brouglt 
before the or her to find out the criminal, ft 
happened, by As ſtrange fatality, to pitch upal 

Mary ak ul the gipley, who accordingly w 
_ , commited by. juſtice Tyſhmaker to New:-pril 

for the robbety, &c. and Suſanna Wells to Bridewe 
for aiding, abetting, and Wa the ſaid Squim e to 
| in the faid robbery.  _ 
All this duly conſidered, and likewiſe compar 1 
with what Canning ſwore upon the trial of the gi 
+ ſey, viz, That the never ſaw Mother Wells in th 
houſe at all, till ſhe went down afterwards, is enou; 
one would think, to ſhake the credit of this gi 


pinie 
edia 


evidence, in che opinion of every impartial thun; 
ing man. he G 
As to Virtue Hall, kk ſhe was carried WT Wann 
_ reft, before Juſtice Wake ſhe ſtontly deni ad ſy 
| 4 a 28 EL wo If noce 
ther 
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that ſhe ever ſaw Canning, before ſhe and her friends I 
came down with a warrant- to take them all up; © IM 
and affirmed, that no ſuch robbery was committed | 
in that houſe fince ſhe had been in it, upon which ſhe 
was diſcharged and went home. 1 
When ſhe was brought before juſtice Fielding, on 
a warrant he had iſſued out againſt her, ſhe reſolute- 
iy perſiſted in the ſame declaration, aud poſitively 
ſtood to it for fix hours together, for ſo long the 
juſtice had her under examination, till at laſt, find- 
ing his arguments could not prevail with her to con- 
fels any thing to the prejudice of Mother Wells oer 
the gipſey, he plainly told her, © He would ex- - 
amine her no longer, but would commit her to pri- . - 
ſon, and leave her to ſtand or fall by the evidence 
that ſhould be given againſt her; and at the fame 
ime adviſed Mr. Salt to proſecute her as a felon, - 2x 
together with the gipſey-woman ; upon which ſhe -- ä 
begged him to hear her once more, and faid, ſhe 4 
ould tell the truth.“ Theſe are his own words, and 
let the impartial reader judge, whether the horrors 
of a jail, with which ſhe was threatened, and the | 
error of a proſecution for felony, added to the con- We 
cioufneſs of her own irregular courſes, might not 2 
de too powerful motives to ſecure her own ſafet y,, 
bough at the expence of truth. Accordingly, ſne 
gade her evidence againſt Squires, as we have ſeen 
the trial, 4 IO FR 
The public being very much divided in their 
pinion concerning this uncommon affair, Juſtice 
ediard, and ſome other gentlemen that were with 
im, March 6, 1753, ſent for Virtue Hall, then in 
he Gatehouſe, and talked to her in a very ſerious 
nanner concerning the crime of perjury ; that if ſhe 
lad ſworn falſely againſt the gipſey, the blood of the 
nnocent would be laid to her charge, with many 
ther arguments which made a viſible impreſſion 
Nuns, XXV. A a upon 


\ | \ 
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upon her, tears trickled down her cheeks, her ſpirit 
were violently agitated, and her thoughts confuſed 


She defired that night to conſider of it, promiſing ie 
the morning to.ſpeak the whole truth, They grant. h 
ed her requeſt, and afiured her, that a recantatin n 
of her evidence ſhould not turn to her prejudice, ol 
In the mean while, Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne, th of 
Lord-Mayor, being informed of this incident, ſeu p: 
orders to the gatehouſe to have her brought befor Ml ju 
him. When ſhe came, he treated her in ſo gent Aj 
and diſcreet a manner, that ſhe was at length pr. C 
vailed upon to make the following contcffion : wo 
© That what ſhe had ſworn againſt Mary SquirsM the 
was falſe ; that this woman was not in the houſe of wh 
Mrs. Wells on the day when the robbery was ſaidu far 


be committed, nor for ſome weeks after; that nM dc 
ſuch robbery was ever committed there at all; a cert 
that Elizabeth Canning never was in the houſe u. fitti 
til brought down by thoſe who carried on the proſe prac 
cution; and that the whole ſtory was a mere forgery, 

is lordſhip then aſked her, how ſhe came to ſwea 
to ſuch a number of falſities, againſt the life, oft 
perſon who had never done her any injury ? He 
" anſwer was direct and plain, That ſhe was terrifiedin 
to it, | | 5 


Squires, however, was found guilty, and ſentenc 
of death pronounced upon her, yet not to the entit 
ſatisfaction of the whole court, for my Lord- Maaß 
and ſeveral other gentleman, were of opinion, th TH 


the whole truth had not been diſcovered; and there 
fore methods were taken to bring the matter to! 
fuller explanation. Many and ſtrong proofs arifin 
that Squires was at Abbotſbury, and in the neighboul 
hood of it, at the time the robbery was ſworn to 
committed, a proſecution was ſet on foot againſt Ci 
ning, who, at the next ſeſſions, was indicted for pt 
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fd jury. Her friends being informed of this new pro- 
ng in ceeding, reſolved to invalidate the evidence againſt 
rant. her, and accordingly indicted the Abbotſbury wit- 
1110 neſſes for the ſame crime. But the grand jury, on 
e. obſerving the manifeſt contradictions in the evidence 


of ſuch a number of witneſſes as appeared for each 
party, to prevent the ſcandal of fo many horrid per- 
juries, threw out both the bills. This was at the 


, the 
, fent 


xeforr A ; 
rente April ſeſſions. Before the next ſeſſions, in June, 
| pre Canning's friends were informed, that another bill 


would be preferred againſt her; for which reaſon 
they preferred bills againſt the gipſey's witneſſes ; all 
which bills were found the ninth- of June, and the 
fame night it was agreed by the ſolicitors on both 
ſides, that the indictments ſhould be removed by 
; an certiorari into the King's bench, and to be tried the 
ſe un fitting after that term. But that being found im- 
proſe practicable, they were ſent back again to the Old- 


Juirs 
uſe d 
ald to 
1at nd 


ger) Dailey, and the folicitor for the country witneſſes 
(wen gave bail for their appearance at the next ſeſſions to 
, of1]MWbe held there; but the ſolicitor for Canning refuſed 
? Ha to do the ſame for her, and her friends kept her a 


long time in concealment, till ſhe was forced, by: 
an outlawry, to come forth and take her trial, which 
we ſhall give in its proper place. | 
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HOMAS TWINBROW was indicted for 
robbing John Bowden on the highway, of fif- _ 
ix guineas, twenty-ſix ſhillings in ſilver, fourteen 
Ixpences, and Portugal gold in divers pieces, in the 
hole, to the amount of ſeventy-five pounds, nine 
illings, his property, July 16. A 
John Bowden, On Monday laſt, as Mr, Thornton 
nd I were going home from Smithfield market, ri- 
A a 2 ding 
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ding fide by fide between the five and fix mile ſtones, in f 
the Edgware road, all on a ſudden I faw a man ride uy WT 
to Mr. Thornton, and heard him ſay, Sir, your mo. 
ney. It was about fix in the afternoon. Upon 

which, Mr. Thornton put up into a gallop ; ſo did 
IJ. The priſoner puſhed on, got before, and turned 
upon us, and ſaid, what do you mean by riding away 

from me? If you move, or lic a yard, I'll ſhoot you 
dead ; and clapped a piſtol to Mr. Thornton, and 
ſaid to him, Why don't you make haſte, and pull 
out your money ? Mr. Thornton put his handthrough 
his great coat fide, The priſoner ſaid, what are you 
fumbling about? Drop none, for if you do, I'll ſhoot 
you this minute. Mr. Thornton pulled out his 
bag, and the priſoner took it, and put it into his 
ket; and then, coming to me ſaid, where is your 
money ? [ ſaid, I had but little, He ſaid, don't talk 
to me, I know you have money, and preſented his 
iſtol. I was very unwilling to pull out mine. He 
{wore he would ſhoot me. 1 ſaw Mr. Thornton look 
very pale and affrighted; and finding I muſt deliver, 
I pulled out my bag, and delivered it to the priſc- 
ner ; it contained in Engliſh and Portugal money, 
gold and ſilver, to the amount of ſeventy-five pounds, 
nine ſhillings. After this, the priſoner ſaid, now 
make the beſt of your way, for if you offer to turn 


back and follow me, I'll ſhoot, you dead on the ſpot, ſo by 
and away he rode as faſt as he could for London. Thor 
Then I ſaid to Mr. Thornton, Fer God's fake let us ie to 

urſue him. Mr. Thornton ſaid, | muſt ſecure ſome Wine p. 
money which I dropped out of my bag looſe into my Nie to 
breeches, ſo he got off his horſe, and found nine e hac 
guineas, and put them into his pocket; then we ſet WP lay. 
out with ſpeed. In riding about half a mile, we met The 
a man whom I knew, I aſked him if he met a man {oled t 


on a cropped mare? He ſaid he did not; but 2 
_ al 


— 


it: THOMAS TWINBROW, for Robbery. 
n. 1 The Ordinary s Account. 


Thomas Twinbrow, ſcarce twenty-one years of 
e, was born in Whitecrols-ſtreet, in the pariſh of 


St. Giles, Cripplegate, of parents who gave him: 2 

education, and kept him to ſchool from fi 505 
years old till he was fourteen, and then was bound Hon 
apprentice to his father, a tallow chandler, a ma ¶ put 
of ood character. Within theſe two years pai, his 
he ſaid, he had been a moſt wretched prodigal, ad 
undutiful ſon. He would leave his father's houf Hife. 
 fometimes for a fortnight or three weeks, and wan. Ly 
der up and down the country, ſometimes working nor 


with one tallow chandler, and ſometimes with ano- io h 
ther; all this while doing wrong to his father, and v 
neglecting his duty, both as a ſon and a ſervant rant 
He ſaid it was the number of places of entertain Mis 
ment that firſt led him to his ruin, all which he a: hq 
fduouſly frequented, and when he had got a taſte 
them, his mind was never eaſy, nor could he be 
pleaſed any other way ; but having no fortune to ſup- 

port the expence, his father's ſubſtance ſuffered for 


Some time ago his father ſent him to ſea, in hope: 
that by undergoing ſome - hardſhips, it might be: 
means of reclaiming him; he returned about Chil: 
mas laſt, but it ſoon appeared that the charge d 
air had not changed his mind. He ſoon got ini 
bad company of both ſexes. His father perceiving 
that if he ſhould ſuffer him to go on any longer in 
his extravagancies the reſt of his family muſt be 
ruined, began to hold his hand, and would not I 
him ſquander away any more. 

The unhappy youth, thus curbed and reftrainel 
in the purſuit of his pleaſures, goes to his comp# 

COTE nion 
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nions, and tells them his caſe, they perſuaded hin 
to the forlorn hope, i e. to go upon the highway; 
and it was agreed that one ſhould go with him, and 


s of the other to ſhare in their fortune if they ſucceeded; 
ſh of When he left his father, it was with an intent to 
Im 1 oo to ſea again, and a ſea cheſt and other neceſſaries 
1 were provided for him, and ſent as his father thought, 
ound Non board a ſhip, and that his ſon was going to ſea; 
man but how was he miſtaken, when the news came of 
pal, his ſon's being in cuſtody for the highway ! 

and After con viction he had great hopes of ſaving his 
houſe life, and great intereſt was made for him: but bis 


wan. behaviour in the robbery ſeemed to ſhew that he was 
rking no novice in theſe practices, and left very little room 
\ ano- ¶ Ito hope for merey. 6 . 
, and When he found he was included in the dead- war- 

van. rant, he began to reflect ſomewhat more ſeriouſly on 
rtain- bis folly and ill-ſpent life, and began in good ear- 

he a. neſt to prepare for death. 9 

aſte ol 
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OHN GIBSON, WILLIAM CLARK, and THOk 
MAS GREVIL, for wilful and corrupt Perjury, on the 
Trial of MARY SQUIRES, for robbing ELIZABETH 


hope: CANNING, 

it be: | | L 
Chrif | ARY SQUIRES and SUSANNA WELLS 
inge d having been convicted, the firft for making 
ot ino n atlualt, and robbing Elizabeth Canning of a pair 
eiving pf ſtays, and the latter for harbouring, concealin 
nger il omforting, and maintaining Mary Squires, well 
uſt be nowing her to have committed the robbery. 


At the trial the before- mentioned, John Gibſon, 

illiam Clark, and Thomas Grevil ſwore poſitively 
bat Mary Squires, her ſon and daughter, were in 
Vorſetſhire at the time the robbery was ſuppoſed to 
| have 


not let 


trained 
camps 
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have been committed at Enfield-Wafh, in Mid. 
dleſex. 8 f 
Squires and Wells being convicted, Canning pre. 
ferred bills of indictment for perjury againſt Gibſon, 
Clark, and Grevil : they all appeared to take thei 
ſeveral trials : the firſt that was brought to the by 
was John Gibſon : the indifiments were read, and 
all the witneſſes on the back of the bill were calle 
to give evidence, but no one appearing, except Mar 
Woodward, and ſhe declaring that ſhe nothing 
knew of the matter, an officer was ſent to the pro 
ſecutors to attend the court, but none of them ay 
pearing, the jury acquitted the defendant, 
William Clark being brought to the bar, wx 
alſo indifted for wilful and corrupt perjury, but 
8 evidence appearing to ſupport it, he was acquit 
SGrevil was then brough to the bar, and alſo 20 
quitted for want of evidence. 1 
A meſſenger having been ſent to the proſecuton 
to attend the court, Mr. Davey, the counſel fa 
the defendants, addreſſed himſelf to the court in th 
following terms, | 


«© My Lord, 
" HAVE the honour to appear before your lots 
ſhip in behalf of the three defendants, who ſtand 
indicted for perjury, ſuppoſed to have been com 
mitted by them in this place, upon the trial of Ma 
Squires, for the robhery of Elizabeth Canning 
Enfield-Waſh, in January laſt, TOE 
« Gibſon and Clark are charged with falſe 
ſwearing, that Mary Squires, was at AbbotſbuyWncin 
from the firſt to the ninth of Janvary, and Greene, 


that ſhe was at Coom on the fourteenth, 
n 8 « | 


wa <4 4 
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«« If their teſtimony was true, Mary Squites was 
unjuſtly accuſed ; but it was hers and their misfor- 
tunes, that it then obtained no gredit. They were 
J firangers, unknown to every body. Canning way 
poſitive, and being by unfair means confirmed in 
her evidence, Squires was convicted. 


Mid. 


fe- 
bon, 


their 


e ba « Upon this charge of perjury great care hath 
aul been taken, attended with great expence on either 
called fide, to ſearch this matter to the bottom; every cir- 
Man N cumſtance hath been ſcrutinized, and nothing hath 


thing 
e pro 
m ap- 


been omitted to inveſtigate the queſtion thoroughly. 
« [t hath a long while been the general ſubſect of 
onverſation, and hath engaged the attention of the 
public more, perhaps, than any private tranſactian 
ver did before. 11 Rt: 
« Here ate the names of no leſs than fifty witneſſ⸗ 
s indorſed upon each of their indiftments ; yet only 
ne of them, a poor woman, whoſe evidence is im- 
material, appears to proſecute! _ 95 
« This deſertion may oceaſion various conjectures, 
nd many falſe reports will probably be ſuggeſted 
or not proſecuting theſe inditmentss _ 
It may perhaps be attributed to a compromiſe; 
t may be ſaid, that theſe defendants are to be ac- 
uitted by conſent, and that the indictment againſt 
anning is to be dropped. One cannot eafily ima- 
ine what rumours malice may raiſ mme. 
t For this reaſon, and to prevent any imputation 
pon thoſe who are concerned for the defendants, I 
g leave to aſſure your lordſhip, and all who hear 
ie, that the defendants now come prepared for trial; 
lat their witneſſes attend your lordſhip, ready 


r, Wy 
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ecuton 
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ho ſtand 
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fal give their teſtimony with ſuch elear, ample con- 
otſbuſWncing circumſtances, as would demand univerſal 


d GreWent, and fully prove the innocence of the three 
fendants, and the falfity of Canning's ſtory in eve- 
particular, | 25 


NuMs, XXV. B b « Here 
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c Here are witneſſes, more in number than 
haps ever appeared in any one cauſe, collected hs 
gether at a vaſt e, and from Aren, remote 
places. 
4 Here is other evidence alſo ready to be pro- 

duced, ſuch as, in its nature, cannot deceive. | 
＋ The profecutors have been invited to mect 
them before your lordſhip and the jury; and ſo de- 
ſirous were the friends of the defendants, that this ' 
matter ſhould be fairly tried, that they have offered 


to beat part of the charges of this proſecution. 
The public has been a long while amuſed with 
romiſes, that in the trials of theſe indictments, the 3 
guilt of the defendants ſhould be clearly manifeſted, fl 
and the whole of this myſterious tranſaction unrayel- 
led. The time is come to perferm theſe promiſes, at 
and thouſands expect it. Why do all theſe boaſters * 
no hide their faces? Becauſe they are covered with ha 
- confuſion: "= 
They are aware how dangerous it is. to purſue to 
a proſecution founded in the fouleſt and moſt dar- tie 
ing perjury; and wiſely withdraw themſelves from a 
trial which would involve them in ruin. * 
c Had l confidered the caſe of the defendants 11 
alone, without regard to any other perſons, I ſhould oo 
haye thought it needleſs to give the court aay trou- 0 7 
ble on this occaſion. The 
« They are private countrymen, without any con- biz 


nections with this part of the world, and totally un- the: 
concerned with any report which may prevail here. 
Within the narrow circle of their acquaintance, their 
characters will remain unblemiſhed, let fame do its 
worſt; becauſe the charge againſt them is the atteſ 
tation of a fact, which all their acquaintance, all the 


| n and their ois country know. to be ** 
«« But 
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« But there is one, whoſe near relation to this 
great city, makes it neceſſary for me to ſay thus much. 
5e It is impoſſible for him to be unſolicitous for- 
public approbation, after having done ſo much to 
deſerve it. ä ar 
« Yetall the reproaches which malice could ſug- 


, geſt to little, dark, defigning men, have been level- 

. ed at the chief magiſtrate of this city, only for doing 

what the love of juſtice, and humanity inſpired him 
to. TR, | a {> i bes 
For his ſake therefore I have thus treſpaſſed on 

hn W your lordſhip's patience, and only beg leave to add 

le a few words more to ſhew how unmeritted thoſe re- 

d, flections were. ifs. 

l- His lordſhip was at the head of the commiſſio 

8, at the trial of Mary Squires, and was totally uninflu- 

rs enced by the infamous endeavours which at that time 

th had been uſed to give credit to a moſt improbablenar- 

rative; he was directed merely by a regard to truth, 

ue to make enquiry into a ſtory, pregnant with abſurdi- 

ar- ties, and unlike any tranſaction that ever went before it. 

1 4 And the evidence of Elizabeth Canning depend- 

ing entirely upon this queſtion, whether the account 

nts which theſe three men had given was true, where 

uld could his lordſhip ſo properly direct his enquiry, as 

ou. to thoſe places where they ſwore they had ſeen her. 


The ſucceſs of that enquiry anſwered the wiſhes of 
his humanity ; and the moſt indubitable- proofs of 
the convict's innocence warmed the royal heart to 
mercy, BY, 


magiſtrate, whoſe ſole motive to it was a defire of 
reſcuing a wretched, friendlefs convict, from the mi- 


thrown her, ſhould at leaſt exempr him from cenſure. 
B b 2 « But 


One ſhould have thought that this conduct of a 


ſeries into which perjury, and popular prejudice had i 


= 4 
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“ But his enemies could never forgive him the 
merit of this action; as it raiſed him ſtill higher in 

the opinion of good men, he became more the object ] 
of envy, and no arts were uneſſayed to diminiſh the c 
reputation he had juſtly acquired. Had: my Lord. 
Mayor been preſent, I ſhould not have faid ſo much; 
but I have been the more encouraged to it from ob. 
ferving, that his lordſhip withdrew himſelf as ſoon 
as theſe cauſes were called, becauſe he was pleaſed to 
think, that it was improper for him to preſide, where 
any thing that might be thought to concern himſelf 
ſhould come before the court. | 

c I have an apology to make for giving your lord. 

| ſhip any trouble where there is no proſecution, but 
as the court waits the return of a metlenger, and no 
bufineſs is now proceeding upon, I bope, I have 
given no offence.” 8 


- 
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ELIZABETH CANNING, for wilful and corrupt Per- 
jury on the Trial of Mary Squires. 


JPY May 1754, Elizabeth Canning was brought 
1 to the bar of Juſtice-Hall, in the Old-Bailey, to 
be tried for perjury The inditment was opened by 
counſel, and a copy of the record of the conviction 
of Mary Squires was produced by the proper officer. 

The Minuter was called on, and he ſwore to his 
minutes, and all the evidence of Elizabeth Canning 
was read. = | 

Mary Squires, her ſon, and daughter, were all 
three ordered into court, that the witneſſes might 
have an opportunity of ſeeing their perſons. The 
court then called the witneſſes as entered on the in- 
dictment, and the fiſt ſworn was Eſther Hopkins, 


who 
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ELIZABETH CANNING, for Perjury 189 
who depoſed, that ſhe lived at South Parrot, in Dor- 
ſetſhire, that ſhe believed the ſaw the gypſey woman, 
her ſon, and daughter, at her houſe the 29th of De- 
cember, 1752. „ 4, BY 

Alice Farnhamdepoſed, thatſhe lived at Vineyards- 
Gap, and that the old woman and her ſon were at 
her houſe, on a Saturday morning, a little before 
New-Chriſtmas, 1752, and believed that the daughter 
was with them, but was not quite pofitive as to her. 

George Squires, the ſon of Mary Squires, depoſed 
that he and his mother, and ſiſter Lucy, were at South- 
Parrot, on the 29th of December, 1752 3 that they 
went to a place called Litton the next day, and on 
the 33ſt to Abbotſbury ; that they ftaid there from 
the firſt of January to the-ninth, on which day they 
went to Portſham, from thence to Ridgway, and on 
the eleventh to Dorcheſter : that they ſet out, aut 
walked almoſt all night, and got to another village, 
and the next day they lay ar Morton, in a barn; and 
the next day at Coom ; that he could not be poſitive 
to ſwear where he lay, till he came to Baſingſtoke, 
where he was directed to lodgings at Old-Baſing ;- 
that from thence they travelled to _—— and lay 
there; afterwards they went to Brentford, and from 
thence to the Seven Siſters : that they then went to 
the Two-Brewers, near Tottenham, and from thence 
to Mother Wells's, at Enfield- Waſh : that his bufineſs 
was-to tarry there till he could recover a debt which 
was .due to him in London, of ſeven pounds, fifteen 
ſhillings, that he was afraid to go to his own lodgings 
at Newington-Butts, where he had goods of his own, 
leſt he ſhould be arreſted : and that he had been there 
but a week and a day before his mother was taken 
up and committed. | 8 

Among the number of evidences that were re- 
to prove Mary Squires, her ſon, and daughter in the 
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1% » ELIZABETH CANNING, for Pe. 
Weſt of England, were four people from Litton, h 


; who depoſed, that they ſaw; the old woman, her ſon E 


and daughter at that place, at the time mentioned by in 
George Squires; and eleven people from Abbotſbu- ſa 
confirmed his evidence of their being there from th 
the firſt of January, to the ninth of the ſame month; ar 
and four poſitively ſwore to their having ſeen them an 


at Portſham, on the ninth and tenth : one at Ford- 
Ingron, on the eleventh ; one at Chattel on the 
"twelfth ; three at Martin, on the thirteenth ; five at 
. . Coom, on the fourteenth ; one at Baſingſtoke, on 
the eighteenth ; two at Brentford, on the twentieth, 
twenty-firſt, and-twenty-ſecond ; and two that they 
were near the Seven-Siſters, by Tottenham, on the 
t venty-third. i 
Mr. Alderman Chitty ſwore to his minutes, which 
he took down when Canning was cxamined before 
him, and which was to the ſame purport as men- 
tioned before in the trial of Squires : and many others 
depoſed, that the room did not anſwer the deſcription 
given by Canning, while before the alderman ; that 
they went down before Canning was brought there 
to charge Squires with the robbery ; that Squires, 
her ſon and daughter, declared to them, that they 
were at Abbotſbury on the firſt of January, prior to 
Canning's coming down with the warrant to charge 
Wells and Squires. | 
Fortune Natus depoſed, that he and his wiſe lay in 
that very room on the firſt of January, and all the 
time that Canning ſwore ſhe was confined there; 
when they came there, there was half a load of 
hay in it, and that the room was called the work- 
ſhop : that his bed was made of hay and ſtraw, and 
his pillow a ſack of wool: that there was no 
grate in the room; that there was a neſt of draw- 
ers, and two or three fide ſaddles, a man's ſaddle, 8 
large drawer with ſome pollard, and a tub with iron 
| | hoops i 
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3 chat there was | a barrel, or kildetkia, 
and an old gun, and gun - batrel : (that there was. 
in the chimney an old Janthron, à ſpit, and a, 
ſaw with two handles, a jack and alle that 


the pullies came through. a hole at his bed's head, 


and the hole was near two feet long; that there was 
an old ſign there, the ſign of the Crown, which. 
uſed to hang at Mother Wells's door, and that ſtood 
againſt the wall; that there, were no pictures there, 
but an old iron caſement without glaſs or lead; that 


he lodged in this room twelve weeks, excepting 


three days, and lay there every night, except one, 
and that his wife lay there every night; that nothing 
was taken out of the room during the whole time, 
from Chriſtmas to the time they were taken up- 
Many people confirmed his evidence, that were 
neighbours to Mother Wells, and ſaid that they 
had often ſeen Fortune Natus and his wife in bed 
together in that room, and at the time Canning 
{wore ſhe was confined there. | 


Mrs. Neale, midwife, depoſed, that ſhe brought 


Elizabeth Canning into the world; that ſhe cal 

on her the ſecond of February; chat the girl to all 
appearance was in a week condition, lying a bed; 
that the girl related her whole ſtory ; on which Mrs. 


Neale aſked her if ſhe had been debauched ? that W 


Canning ſaid ſhe could not tell, as ſhe was quite in- 
ſenſible, and in fits a long while; that ſne exami 

her ſhift, and aſked if it had not been waſhed fincs 
the came home? To which her mother anſwered; 
No; that ſhe remarked it was uncommonly clean 
to be worn ſo long; that ſhe examined it very nar- 


| rowly, and ſaid ſhe had not been debauched; that 
ſhe. told Canning's mother it could not have worn 
above a week; that there were three ſpots of excre- 
ment upon it; "that the mother was extremly angry, 


and 
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for her hardſhips and ſufferings. 


cM 


and ſaid, © Do you come here to ſet her friends 
againſt her? Mrs. Neale, however, gave the girl a 
Some ſcores of evidences canfirmed that Canning's 
account did not agree with the ſituation of the room, 
and what ſhe faid was in it, they having gone down 
out of curiofity, before the people were taken up: 
and in fine, che whole of Canning's evidence was 
ved to be falſe, and that Squires was not there 


er the time Canning ſwore to: on which the counſel 


for the proſecution ſaid, he was to tell the jury 
from the proſecutor, that he had nothing againſt her, 
exclufive of that fact. 

The jury brought in Canning guilty, Tramſporta- 


The public differed ſo much in opinion about this 
myſterious affair, that ſome applauded the conduct 
of Canning, whilft others condemned, and did not 
ieve a word of her evidence. She had, however, 
a preat many friends, and before ſhe was ſent to 
America, collections were made, and ſome hun- 
dreds of pounds paid into her hands, in compaſſion 
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Dz. ARCHIBALD CAMERON, for High-treaſm.. 
D* ARCHIBALD CAMERON was the 


oungeſt ſon of Evan Cameron, chief of one 
the Highland Clans, who made his eſcape to 
France with the Pretender, in the year 1715. 

He was bred a phyſician, and ſaid to underſtand 
his profeffion well. He, zt the perſuafion of his 
elder brother Lochiel, (who headed his father's clan, 
and was an active general in the ſervice of the Pre- 


tender) joined the rebels in the year 17453 and at- 
| | ter 
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ter the battle of Culloden, retired to Flota in tie 
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iſle of South Ulſt, with the Chevalier and his bro- 
ther Lochiel. A ſmall veſſel ſoon arrived there, 
and they embarked, and ſafely arrived at Boulogne 
in France. Lochiel had a regiment given him by 
the French King, and the doctor was appointed 
phyfician to the ſame : at Lochiel's death, the doc- 1 
tor was appointed phyſician to Lord Ogilvie's reg: 
ment. „ 

A collection being ſet on foot in the year 1750, 
for: the ſupport of thoſe perſons who were attainted 
and had made their eſcapes abroad, the doctor came 
over to England to receive his proportion, alledg - 
en pay in the French ſervice was not ſufficient 
to ſupport him. The doctor ſent many letters which 
was the cauſe of its being rumoured. about that nge 
was returned: accordingly a detachment from lord 
George Beauclerk's regiment was ſent in queſt of. 
him, and took him priſoner, brought him to the 
Caſtle of Edinburgh, from whence he was removed. HR 
to the Tower of London. „ 

The doctor was examined at the Cockpit, but ae 
there denied the identity of his perſon as mentioned 
in the bill of attainder, by which means the ſecre- 
taries of ſtate were obliged to find out the evidences 
that appeared againſt the rebels in the year 1745. 

The doctor being brought before the court of 
king's bench (to ſave the court trouble) acknow: 
ledged the identity of his perſon; and Lord Chief 
Juſtice Lee pronounced the following ſentence 3. 

« You Archibald Cameron of Lochiel, in that 
part of Great Britain called Scotland, muſt be re- 
moved from hence to his majeſty's priſon of the 
Tower of London, from whence you came, and on 
Thurſday the ſeventh of June next, your body to 
be drawn on a ſledge to the place of execution 

NuMs, XXV. „ there 
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there fo be hanged, bur not till you are dead; your 
bowels to be taken out, your body to be quartered, 
your head cut off, and affixed at the king's Alpa 
and the Lord have mercy on your foul,” 

On the ſeveath of June 1753, Dr. Cameron was 

5 70 7 gut of the Tower, by a party of horſe | 

nd delivered to the ſheriffs. He was pla- 
| oor: in a urdle, and was drawn thro' the city to Ty- 
burn, followed by Sir Richard Glynn, the ſheriff, 
and his otficers; the other ſheriff, Sir Charles Aſgill, 
leaving them at the Tower. 

When the doctor was taken out of the hurdle and 
put into the cart, he entreated the ſheriff to give 
orders that his body might hang till be was quite 
dead, before they proceeded on their further opera- 
tions. It was granted, for his body hung three 
Ware" « of an haur, before it was cut down. 

The execytioner cut off his head, and took out the. 
bowels, but did not quarter the body „The head and 
y dy, were put in a coffin, and a hearſe was ready by;y 

gallows to convey it to Mr. eee 8. the 


—# + % 24 


ing to the doctor 8 requeſt. 
The doctor. was executed in the forty-ſixth year, 


of wy age. 


mn 
—— — „ 


Captain JOHN LANCEV. for bu: ning and deſtroying thy + 
a NIGHTINGALE. | 


PTAIN JOHN LANCEY was born at Bid: | | 

7 deſotd.. in Devonſhire, and was deſcended from 
a „ reputable family, in the North of Devon: he 
hach received a very liberal education, which he dai- 
ly, improved: his inclination from the beginning 
8 always for the ſea ſervice. His behaviour was 
gained the eſteem of all who knew him, and 
= his ſtation 1 in life, his conduct was irre proachable. 
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His whole life was unbfemiſned, until he enketed n 


to that iniquitous combination which brought Him, 
at the age of twenty-ſeven, to an untimely, end. 

He had been upwards of ten years in che erte 
of Mr. Benfon, à merehant, at Biddeford, a tan of * 
fortune, family, and member of Parkametit for Bard 
ſtaple, in Devonſhire; a man greatly eſteemed: per 
Lancey married # relation of Mr; Benſor's, ard H 
ving been ſo long in his ſervice, maſter of differs 
veſlels belonging t to the ſame owfer, and rectived - 
many inſtances of friendſhip from Mr. Benſon's Hands, 
he looked on him as the only perfoti om Whöt Kis 
future fortune depended, and reſted his Whole de. 
pendance on his favour. 

Captain Lancey had been a yu it che i 
Nightingale, and brought her home ſafe, Ou. lis: 
atival at Biddeford he was ſeized with 2 fit of ines, 


* 


/ 


which: was vety expenfive to him, and greatly red bs 


ced him in .his circumſtances.” On his recovery, 


Mr. Benſon, bis ſuppoſed friend, and ſole e Fe 


ſent for him, and prop ofed fitting out the- ſame 

ſel, He waited on Benſon, and amotigt the*conver 

ation about the veſſel and the! voyage, Benfon corre 

municated his defign of making a large ifurance o 
her, and having her deſtroyed: This ptopoſal ſtrfte 

led Captain Lancey at firſt, but recovering his fur- 

prize, and recollectin himſelf, made fot auf- T= 
« Sir, 1 flatter myſelf you have never Friowii* he 


guilty of a bad action ſince have be 
and ſurely your mention of this 1 
is only with a view of trying my integrity. 


r' to me no 


"PF. 155 Tel _ 


No more pafſed Between them on the ſübjecł ak 


that time; but ſoon afterwards, Mr. Benfſon'itivitea® 


the Captain, with ſome other gentlemen, to dite with 


him, Captain Lancey obeyed the invitation, Wes? 
very kindly received, and deted to ſtay tin the rent 


the 2 81 850 was gone: he did * and as 5017 — 
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they were by themſelves, Benſon and Lancey walked 
to a pleaſure-houſe in the garden, where Benſon re- 
- newed his former propoſal, and urged him to a com- 
" | pliance with great earneſtneſs: 'Lancey at laſt grew 
very uneaſy, and plainly told him, that if it was his 
real deſign to purſue that wicked ſcheme, he muſt 
ſeek out for buſineſs elſewhere, for he could not pre- 
vail on himſelf to come into ſuch an iniquitous mea- 
ſure. 
A great deal of liquor was drank before the com- 
pany went away; but Benſon thought Lancey had 
not drank ſufficient for him to get his conſent to the 
wicked deſignof deſtroying the ſhip , therefore plied 
him with more wine, and more arguments; and to 
enforce it, he touched on a tender ſtring, by mention- 
ing his neceſſities, his wife, and two children: ſays 
Benſon to him, © Why will you ſtand ſo much in 
your own light? Confider your circumſtances, and 
your family ; you may now have an opportunity of 
making yourſelf and them happy.” Lancey being 
wound up to a proper pitch by liquor, could not with- 
ſtand the force of Benſon's arguments, and unfortu- 
nately conſented to the propoſal. He confidered the 
aſſurances of friendſhip from Benſon, the large ad- 
vantage which preſented itſelf then before him, and 
the protection of a member of parliament, and ſwal- 
lowed the gilded pill. 

Having engaged in this dangerous ſcheme, Lancey 
was as active in carrying it into execution as a man 
poffibly could be.. | 
The manner in which the ſhip was loſt, will be 
ſet forth hereafter in its proper place Let vs 
now only ſay the ſhip was ſunk, and the ſhip's crew 
arrived at Biddeford, On Thurſday, the ſixth 

= day of Auguſt, Lancey, with Lloyd the chief mate, 
13 Anthony Metherall, ſecond mate, and James Bather, 
the boatſwain, went by the expreſs directions of Ben- 
ſon, before Mr. Narciſſus Hatherly, a notary _— 
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foreſeen accident, and that it was not in their power to 

revent it; that it was not occaſioned by careleſſneſs, 
wilful neglect, or miſmanagement, to their, or either 
of their knowledge, or belief; and that the loſs of the 
ſhip and cargo, and every thing on board was à total 
and unavoidable loſs, by accident of fire, 1 

Matters being finiſhed, as Lancey thought, he now 
began to conſider of the beſt method of calling his 
inſurance money in: accordingly he wrote the follow- 
ing letter to Mr. John Williams, a merehant at Exe» 
ter, accompanied by proper vouchers for the recovery 
of money he had inſured. 1 


Northam, Aug. 23, 1752. 
« SIR, 2 
1 HAVE ſent you by this poſt, the police, my 
proteſt, and my affidavit, annexed to the invoices of 
my loſs, beſides fifteen guineas advanced to the ſai- 
lors, which'I imagine I ſhall be able to come at, but 
rely on your ſupèrior judgment to make application 
for me, as I am fo much a ſufferer; befides ſundry. 
other items, 1 have oinitted in my invoice, which 
_— were on board, at the time when I ſuſtained my 
oſs, h £07 n 
I ͤam Sir, | | 
Your moſt obedient ſervant,  _ 
| JOHN LANCEY.” 
| Lancey being now totally. unemployed, ſpent his 
time without the leaſt concern, at home with his fami- 
ly; and notwithſtanding Lloyd told him that Bather 
was going, or gone to make information at Exeter, 
he gave not the leaſt ear to it, nor did he attempt to 
ſecrete himſelf e 
; However, 
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However, a few days after, as Lancey was taking. 


# walk, he was accoſted by one of the conſtables of 


ehe pariſh of Horſham, and one of the officers be- 


ing to the ſheriff of Devon, and was told by 
them that Bather had made information againſt him 
for wilfully deſtroying the ' ſhip Nightingale, with 


intent to defraud the - inſurers : that a warrant was 
iffued againſt him, and all the ſhip's crew, and that 


they came to execute it on him. 

Lancey not foreſeeing the danger that would ariſe 
from his being taken into cuſtody, chearfully ſub- 
mitted, and they all went to a public-houſe in the 
neighbourhood. As ſoon as it was known in the 
neighbourhood that Captain Lancey was in cuſtody, 
all the crew came'voluntarily, and ſurrendered them- 
ſelves, but only Captain Lancey, Lloyd, and Sen- 
nett were detained, and the reſt immediately diſ- 
charged. 3 

Notwithſtanding the nature of the crime, Lancey 
was permitted to go home unattended, and Lloyd and 


Sennett to their lodgings on parole, that they would 


ar next morning at the public-houſe again; they 
kept their words, and: went with the ſheriff's: officer 
to Exeter, where they were examined, and put un- 
der a ſtrong guard at an inn: they were a ſecond 


time examined, and Lancey and Lloyd were com- 


mitted to the county gaol at Exeter-Caſtle, and Sen- 
nett to Bride well. | | 

After having remained in Exeter gaol about three 
months, they were removed by habeas corpus to 
London; where they were examined before Sir Tho- 


mas Saliſbury, knight, judge of the admiralty, and 
were by his order to ſtand committed: ſeveral hints 


were made to Lancey during his examination, to 
confider thoroughly of the affair, as it might ſave 
His life; but he choſe” rather to fall a victim than 

make 
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make a ſacrifice : in which he and Lloyd were both 
ſent to the Marſhalſea priſon. „ 
During their confinement in the Marſhalſea priſon 
ſeveral applications were made to have them admit... 
ed to bail, but unſucceſsfully, till July 3, 1753, when 
Dr. Hay, and Dr. Smallbrook moved the court of 
admiralty on behalf of their clients, John Lancey, 
Poe, Lloyd and Sennett, that a ſeſhon might be held, 
and their clients brought ta trial, or that they might 
be bailed, or diſcharged. The court reſolved on 
this motion, that Captain Lancey be admitted to 
bail in 1000l. and two ſecurities in 5ool. each; 
John Lloyd in zool. and two ſurities in 2501. each: 
and Thomas Poe in 10001, and two ſureties in 250l,, 
each. | i 
This indulgence from the court of admiralty flat. 
tered them for ſome time, till at laſt Benſon, the ſe- 
ducer of them, finding himſclt not ſafe any longer 
in his native country Wks a member of the hon- 
ourable Houſe of C———s) made a precipitate re. 
treat, and was glad to be able to find a way of 
petting from this iſland, and ſeek an aſylum in a 
oreign country. | FR ES 

Benſon's eſcape put an entire ſtop to the bail bonds, 
and the priſoners were ſent to Newgate to take their 
trials at the next ſeſlions of admiralty. 

Accordingly a court of admiralty was held at the 
Old Bailey, the 25th of February, 1754, and Lan, 
cey and Lloyd were indicted as before ſet forth. | 

In the courſe of the evidence, ic appeared by the 
teſtimony of Peter Marſhall, who had been maſten 
of two of Benſon's veſſels, that in the year 1752, he 
being fick, Benſon came to him, and defired ro ta 
go maſter. of the Catherine, and told him ſhe was 
not to perform her voyage. That ſame time after 
this, Benſon, ordered Marſhall to pack up a ſmall 
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quantity of goods for him, confiſting of ninety pieces 

of Iriſh linen, ſome hardware, braſs and pewter, 
which was ſhew to the Caſtom-houſe officers, and 
entered at the Cuſtom-houſe. After they had been 
packed up, 'and viewed by the king's officers, 
they were taken out by Benſon's order, he being pre- 
. fent, and hay and brickbats put in their place. Some 
were put on board the Catherine, but taken out 
again, and the hay and brickbats put on board. That 
after the Catherine had failed, theſe goods were to 
be put on board tht Nightingale. That Benſon ſent 
Marſhall to the iſland of Lundy, and gave him orders 
to tay there five or fix weeks, to look after the affair 
till he heard further from him, and to ſend his 
nephews home. That while Marſhall was there, 
the ſhip Nightingale came; Lancey was maſter of 
her, and Lloyd was mate : that Marſhall and three 
or four men went on board of her. Marthall came 
there but two days before the Nightingale arrived; 
that Poe told him he was fent by Mr. Benfon to 
agree with the ſhip's company, that in cate the ſhip 
mifcarried in her outward-bound paſſage to Mary- 
land, he was to ſecure ſo much money for them, 
Lancey brought a letter from Benſon to Marſhal], at 
the concluſion of which he ſaid, © Lancey will com- 
municate ſome hints to you.” Lancey told Marſhall 
then, that he had orders from Benſon to re- land the 
goods that were ſhipped on board the Nightingale 
on the iſland of Lundy. They were landed accord- 
ingly, and buried under ground. There were fit- 

teen or ſixteen bales of goods, and five or fix mauns 


1 


* 


of pewter, 

The goods were put into hogſheads and buried. 
Benſon ſoon came on the land, and he and Salmon 
burnt all the papers. 7 

After the goods were re-landed in the iſland of 


Lundy, as Poe and Marſhall were drinking a * 
OS 0 
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of wine together, Poe ſaid, Mr. Benſon has inſured 
50 or 60l. for you on board the Nightingale: on 
which Marſhall filled a glaſs of wine, and before he 


_ drank it, ſaid, «I wiſh it might be my poiſon, if 


ever I aſked to have any intereſt on board.” That 
when Marſhall came back to Biddeford, Mr. Benſon 
told him he had wrote to the officers to contradict 
that of Marſhall's having any intereſt on board. 
As Marſhall knew nothing of what happened af- 
ter the burial of the goods, Richard Sennett, who 
was a ſailor on board the Nightingale, gave the fol- 
lowing account: that Mr. Benſon told him to carry 
but few cloaths with him, for it would not be aboye 
three weeks or a month's voyage, and that he would 
know more of his buſineſs when he came on the iſland 
of Lundy. That there were fifteen convicts on board. 
That while they lay at the iſland of Lundy, Poe 


and Lancey called him into the cabin. That Poe 


gave him a note, and ſaid, Here is a bill for you, if 
the ſhip ſhould happen to be loſt in her paſſage 
outward-bound to Maryland. That the note was in 
theſe words : e 
«] promiſe to pay to Richard Sennet the ſum of 
451. in caſe the veſſel is loſt in her paſſage to Mary- 
land.” Is 1 5 ; 15 


That Poe ſaid to him, „ You never ſaw ſo much 


money before, and the voyage will not be long.“ 
That Poe told him he would deliver the notes to 


captain Marſhall, to deliver them to the wives of 


the ſhip's crew in caſe of danger. That while the 
1 were re-landing, tarpaulins were hung up be- 
ore the convicts on the hatchway, that rhey ſhould 


not ſee the goods taken out of the veſſel, © That they 


failed from Lundy on a Sunday; that the next day, 


about eighteen leagues from ſhore, the met a brig 
from Philadelphia: that captain Lancey hailed ber, 
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and aſked where ſhe came from, and ſent two bot- 

tles of wine and a cabbage on board of her: that the 
brig was about 2 league a head of the Nightingale 
when orders were given to link it. 

That when the hole was boring in the fide of the 
veſſel, captain Lancey ordered him to go to a caſk 
where was ſome combuſtibles, and cut it up, and 
take out what was to burn the ſhip ; that ſomebody 
had bored a hole in the fide, for there was water 
coming in, when he went down, to do as ordered, 
That he and Shackſtone cut open the hogſhead, 
That it was the ſame hogſhead which Benſon gave 
him particular orders to put it out of the way ot the 
officers. That there were in it tar-barrels, ſtaves, 
and wads of oakhum dipped in tar. That captain 
Lancey ſaid, when he gave the orders to cut the 
barrel in pieces, that the ſhip would ſooner be de- 
ſtroyed by fire than any other way, and that it was 
then as good a time to deſtroy her as any : that then 
he ordered ſome of the people to cut a hole in the 
bulk head, near the bread-room : that he (Sennett) 
went to cut a hole, and cut his leg with the hatchet, 
on which he informed the captain of the accident, 
That about half an hour after the ſhip was ſet on fire, 
captain Lancey ran fore and aft, and aſked the tran- 
ports it they had ſet fire to the ſhip; to which they 
anſwered, No. That the captain ordered the tranſ- 
ports to be cleared directly, and all the ſhip's crew 

went into the boat, 

That the Philadelpia man feeing the boat coming 
towards her, and the ſmoke ariſing, and hearing the 
report of a gun which Lancey had fired as a ſignal 
of diſtreſs, came towards them, and took thei all 
on board, except ſome who tarricd in the boat along» 
ſide her two or three days; after which they were 
landed by the aſſiſtance s a fiſhing boat, a 
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That two days after they had got on ſhore, Ben- 
fon ſaid to him, Well, Dick, the work is done too 
quick, I had but juſt time to make an end of my in- 


ſurance.“ That Benſon applied to him to make 


proteſt of the loſs of the ſhip. That he went over 
to Barnſtaple, and on his return, the captain, mate, 
and his brother were taken up. 2 2 

The information made by Bather was to the fol- 
lowing effect: that he was ſhipped on board the 
Nightingale, Squire Benſon owner; that he had 
come home paſſenger in one of Mr. Benſon's veſſels, 


and owed Mr. Poe ſome money, and when he ſaw - 


him would have ſhunned him, but he called to him, 
and aſked him if he would go with ſuch a veſſel: 
he told Poe that he had made a bad ſummer's work, 

and could not pay him; ſays Poe if you will go in 
the Catherine or Nightingale, your ſummer's work 
ſhall make your year's work double. Says he, you 
ſhall go boatſwain of the Nightingale, and have 
thirty ſhillings per month. I hat he agreed to it, 
and went and helped to rig the veſſel, and was on 
board when ſhe ſailed from Appledore to the iſle of 
Lundy, and anchored in that road in fifteen fathom 
water, That Poe ſaid to him, Have you a mind to 
accept of a note for forty pounds, in caſe any acci- 
dent ſhould happen in the voyage outward-bound, - 
for your cloaths and cheſt, That he refuſed it, but 
ſaid forty-five pounds would do; on which a note 
was given, and ſent Lundy for fear they ſhould be 
burnt. That Lancey wrote all the notes, and Poe 
figned them. 85 „ 
That Lancey hung up a tarpaulin, that the con- 
vids might not ſee what things were brought up: 
that the boat came once the firſt night, and twice 
the ſecond, and carried away ſeventeen or eighteen - 
bales of cloth, and two large and four ſmall màuns; 
D d 2 7-50 
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that there remained three hundred and fifty buſhels 
of ſalt, with mats about it to keep it from the fides 
of the ſhip. That they ſailed from Lundy on a Sun- 
day morning, and failed all day and all night. That 
on Monday morning they ſaw a veſlel ; that ſhe came 
up and ſpoke with them, failed, and when ſhe was 
about a league and a half off, the captain ordered 


Richard Sennett to go and cut a hole in the bulk- 


head. Soon after Sennett came up, and ſaid he 
had cut himſelf, That Lancey then ordered him 
(Bather) to go down and cut a hole betwixt the 
bread room and ſalt, in order to put a candle in. 
That he obeyed the orders, and afterwards, by Lan- 
cey*s direction, bored a hole in the ſhip's bottom. 
That he ſtopped it with a marlin ſpike, and went 
on deck to ſee where the Philadelphia man was. 
That after the boat was hoiſted out, Lancey order- 
ed him to go down and ſet fire to the ſhip ; he went 
down accordingly with a candle in his hand into the 
bread-room, and looked through; he ſaw oakum 
dipped in tar, drew ſome of it near him, and ſet fire to 
it, and then ran up on deck where the captain was. 
The captain then calted down to the convicts, and 
ſaid, © What are you about? What have you done? 
You have ſet fire to the ſhip.” The convicts were. 


greatly ſurpriſed, and ſaid they knew nothing of it. 


That the captain ſaid he was ruined, and ordered the 
boat to be hoiſted out, That all the ſhip's company, 
and convicts went into the boat, the priſoners being 
firſt ſet at liberty ; that two or three of them went 
under pretence to put out the fire, after they knew it 
was too late. That the Philadelphia man came and 
took them in. That captain Lancey gave Lloyd a 


blue coat; a coat, waiſtcoat, and ſhirt to him (Ba- 


ther.) That they got ſate on ſhore, and in two or 
three days ſaw Benſon. | 


Benſon 
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Benſon called them into the great parlour, and 
gave each of them a dram, and defired them to g 
and ſwear to the proteſt: they all ſaid; they would 
not, unleſs he gave them freſh notes. That he 
(Bather), ſwore tothe proteſt, and the next day went 
to Exeter to make a diſcovery of the whole. That 
he went to Mr. Code, an under- writer, and [wore 
that the proteſt was falſe. | 

Other evidences were examined who clearly prov- 
ed the fact committed, and moſt of the pöcttenlare 
25 before related. | 

The counſel for the crown produced the Policies, 
and proved one for four hundred pounds, another 
for nine hundred. Alſo ſaid that they had proof 
that the ſhip and cargo were inſured for two thou- 
ſand one hundred pounds, but the policies produced 
were ſufficient to prove the intention to defraud. 

The counſel for the defendants then urged two 
objections from a point in law in favour of Poe, WZ. 

Firſt, Whether the crime he is charged with is 
nithin the juriſdiction of the admiralty of England? 
That of a perſon, as an acceſſary upon land to the 
burning of a ſhip, and if that is afterwards commit- 
ted on the high ſeas, it was ſubmitted to the court, 
whether he was not liable to be indicted at the aſſize 
for the county where the offence was committed; 
and that the iſle of Lundy was in the county of Dev- 
on. | 

Second, That in the ſtatute upon which the. in- 
dictment was founded, the 11th of Geo. 1. cap. 2. 
the words are, as to this crime, It is, among other 
things enacted, that if any owners of, or captain, 
maſter, mariner, or other officer belonging to any 
hip, ſhould, after the 24th of June, which ſhall be 
in the year of our Lord, 1718, wilfully caſt away, 
burn, or otherwiſe deſtroy. the ſhip of which he Gol 
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be owner, ot unto which he ſhall belong, or in any 
manner or ways direct, or procure the ſame to be 
| done, to one, or of any merchant, or merchants, 
: that ſhall load goods thereon, he fhall fuffer death,” 
That this clauſe doth not run in general words, but 
is confined to perſons concerned either as owners, or 
mariners, and that Poe was a taylor by trade, and 
lived at Appledore- point, in the county of Devon, 
and was neither captain, maſter, or mariner, it was 
ſubmitted to the court, whether he could be found 
ilty of the crime he was charged with 
The three priſoners, Lancey, Lloyd, and Poe, f 
in their defence, denied the charges againſt them in I | 
general, and avowed their ignorance of the whole, ; 
Many people appeared, and gave the beft of cha- f 
racters of all of them, and that Lancey had been in- 
dulged to go by himſelf to the play, after he was 
brought to London by Habeas Corpus, and that he o 
had the honour always to return as ſoon as the diyer- 
 _ flons ended. Chaitin 
All the evidences on both fides having been ex. 
| amined, the counſel for the proſecution replied o 
| the objections of the counſel for the defendants. 
* To the firſt That no perſon can ſet fire to a ſhip 
at ſea, that is not maſter, captain, or mariner, and 
therefore ſuch only can be confidered as principal fe- 
lons; and it having come out that the maſter did ſet 
her on fire, becauſe he ordered it, and therefore he 
is indictable as a principal on the act of parliament: 
if ſo, then any perſon that inſtigates, incites, or ad- 
viſes the mariners on board to commit the fact, is 
an acceſſary before the felony committed, at com- 
mon law, that being made ſo by the ſtatute, and 
therefore triable in that court. 
To the ſecond—If the crime Poe was charged 
with, had been committed in the county of 9 
0 there 
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there would have been ſame colour for that objection, 
but the notes were given him in the cabin of the ſhip 
Nightingale, as ſhe was riding at anchor, in the road 
of Lundy, where the tide has its flux and reflux ; 
which is the ſame as if ſhe had been ever ſp many 
leagues from ſhore, and is certainly triable in the ju- 
ridictionot the high court of admiralty, for inciting, 
moving, inſtigating, ſtirring up, perſuading, adyi- 
ſing, &c. 1 
he jury brought in their verdict, Lancey guilty, 
Death; Lloyd acquitted ; and Poe, before the ſaid 
felony was committed by Lancey, near the iſland of 
Lundy, did incite, inſtigate, move, ſtir up, and coun- 
eil the ſaid Lancey to commit the ſame : but they 
found him neither owner, captain, nor mariner, 
therefore referred it to the judge of the court. 
Lancey was executed at Execution -· Dock, the jth 
of June, 1754. | rot att bis 
Poe was kept in Newgate for ſome years, on ac- 
count of the ſpecial verdict, and at laſt diſcharged 
by a free pardon from his majeſty, ate.” 
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AR SMITH, widow, was indicted for 

ſtealing twenty- four guineas, privately, and 
ſecretly, from the perſon of Samuel Meadwell, his 
property, Jan. 13, 1749. Fn we 

Samuel Meagwell. I live with Mr. Richard Belſon, 
a diſtiller, on Bread ſtreet-hill, in the capacity of a 
diſtiller, On January the 10th, five years ago, there 
came two women to me, one about nineteen, the 
other about thirty years of age, to my maſter's. I 
then lived with Mr. Simpſon, a diſtiller, on Snow- * 
hill, They told me there was ſomething. very par- 

ticular 
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ticular in my face; and if I would croſs their hands 
with a bit of filver, they would be of great ſervice to 
me. The priſoner was not then with” them. The 
next morning, about eight o'clock, the ſame two 
women and the priſoner came; the other two told 
me privately, they had brought a perſon that had 
praftiſed aſtrology many years; then the priſoner 
defired me to ſtep with her to a public-houſe ; there 
the priſoner told me ſhe could be of great ſervice to 
me ina day or two, if I would follow her directions; 
which were, in the firft place, to get two pepper. 
- corns, a little ſalt, and two guineas, put them into 
the corner of my handkerchief, and ſhe was to pro- 
cure a little mould and put it to them; then I was 
to put it into my pocket; ſaying, ſhe could be of no 
ſervice to me that day, but the next ſhe would tell 
me what to do; and by the morning ſhe would pro- 
vide the mould, and defired I would have the gui- 
neas in the handkerchief, which I did; and the next 
morning, at the appointed time, between ſeven and 
eight, the 12th, ſhe came with the two other women; 
then we went to the public-houſe again; the priſon- 
er aſked me if I had got the two guineas ready? | 
told her I had ; they were in the corner of my hand- 
Kerchief ; ſhe had got ſome mould, and ſtirred it in 
along with the gold, falt, and pepper-corns ; then 
the aſked me how much Mode was worth of my 
own-? I told her I believed about twenty- five pounds. 
She ſaid I muſt again the morrow morning get it 
all into my own hands, and wrap it up in the corner 
of my handkerchief, and that in ſuch a corner of my 
maſter's cellar, a very large quantity of money had 
been hid, which 1 ſhould receive if 1 followed her 
directions; T being a young country lad, juſt come 
to town, not knowing the nature of theſe ' cheats, 


thought to be over rich in a hurry ; J eadeavoured 
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to get all my money together by the next morning; 
there was ſome due to me from my maſter for wages, 
but I did not think it proper to aſk for that, ſo I 
went to Mr, Morris, an apothecary, in Coleman-ſtreet, © 
ind borrowed ten-pounds, and I had the reſt in my 
own Cuſtody ; that made it up twenty-four guineas, 
which I put all together in my handkerchief, with 

the mould, falt, and pepper-corus; they all three 
came to me the next morning, as uſual, at the time ; 
they did not chuſe to go to that public-houſe again; 
then we went to the houſe of Thomas Green, a pub- 


ic · houſe at the bottom of Fleet-market ; there they 


talked to me a great deal in regard to my good for- 


tune; they aſked me to ſee the handkerchief and the 


money; 1 produced it and opened it myſelf, and 


held it in myright hand, as it was in the corner of 
my handkerchief, but did not take it out; then the 
priſoner came and ſtroaked it over, and croſſed it 
with her finger, and faid ſome verfes, but what 1 
can't fay z ſhe had her hands very. buſy all the time, 
on one fide of my hand and on the other; and at 
this time, I believe, ſhe privately got my money 
late with 
this large fortune I was to receive ; ſhe did not de- 
fire any of the plate, but expected I would make 
her a preſent of ſome of the money; the likewife - 
defired ſhe might tie one knot of the handkerchief, 
and I the other, and we did ſo, and then bid me put 
the handkerchief in my pocket; I did, and thought 
had my money there; ſhe defired | would not look 
at it till two or three hours after the-time I put it-in 
my pocket. At the three hours end I was to go 
down into the cellar, and at the fartheſt corner on - 
my right hand, there to open my handkerchief, and 
there the money was to be; and with only putting 
my hand to the ftone I might lift it up, and there 
Nou. X XVI. E e | I would 
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I would find an iron pot with the money mentioned 


in it; then we parted ; I came home, and was anxious 
to know my good fortune; and II believe I opened it 
before my time, for 1 began to think I was flung; 
it came inio my head there could be no ſuch thing; 
in about two hours I opened the handkerchief, when, 
to my great ſurprizc, I found only five-ſhillings in 
ſilver, and three penny worth of half-pence, and two 
pieces of lead or pewter melted down, one of them 
had an impreſſion on it, the other was plain. I open. 
ed the handkerchief in the cellar, aud when I found 
theſe things inſtead of my own money, then I began 
to-think, went up ſtairs, and was very ſolitary, 


Q. Did you ſhew what you found in your handker- 


chief to any body? | an 
Meadwell. I did to my two evidencesete, Robert- 
ſon and Davis. ep | 
Q. Did the priſoner tell you where ſhe lived ? 
-—Meadwel!. She ſaid ſhe lived by the Fleet-market, 
and had done ſo for twenty-years; I enquired for 


ſuch a perſon, but could not find her; and never ſaw 


her again till the 15th of May laſt ; then I took her 
up; I was ſtanding in my maſter Belſon's ſhop, on 
Bread-ſtreet-hill, and ſawher at thirty yards diſtance; 
| the came up to the door, and came a little way in; 
whether ſhe knew me or not I cannot ſay, but ſhe 
directly turned out again, and went away pretty faſt; 
I. know ſhe ſaw me; ſhe went to a grocer's ſhop over 
the way; I ſtood at my maſter's. door till ſhe came 
out again; the moment I firſt ſaw her ] was all on 
a tremble; when ſhe came out, I went over, and aſ- 
ked the clerk in the ſhop, what was her pretence in 
coming there? He told me ſhe aſked it he would 
buy any ſtockings ; ſhe went down the hill, and I 
after her, | paſſed her, and turned and looked full 
in her face, I let her go out of our ch bao The 

* | | theſe 
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there was another woman with her; 1 let them go 
into Queen- ſtreet, Cheapſide; there I took her; my 
firſt words to her were, cart you tell me my fortune 2 


She ſaid, Lord bleſs me, Sir, I never knew any thing 

of that kind | in my life; I ſaid, don't you remember 
at ſeeing me at ſuch a houte? Did not you defraud 
me of ſo much money? Then the other woman 


jumped up to me, and laid hold of my hand, and 


begged for mercy z and ſaid the priſoner had never 
been in town in her life before, and came in town 
but that very day; the priſoner ſaid, Sir, you are 
miſtaken, I am not the perſon ; I replied, I am very. 


poſitive you are the woman who defrauded me; then 


they both hung about me, one on the one arm and 
the other on the other, and begged I would be mer- 
ciful to them ; I rold the priſoner, what mercy the 


law would afford, that ſhe ſhould: have, and no far- 


ther; they deſired I would conſider what I was about, 
I ſaid, I was very certain the priſoner was the wo- 
man, and ſhe ſhould go before my lord mayor; they 
aſked me to go into a houſe before we got there, juſt 
at the bottom of Walbroke; I told them iny time 
was very ſhort, and ſhe ſhould go-there ; they both 


cried, and begged I would give her a little time; 


the other woman came as far as the bottom of the 


Manſion-houſe, and would have went in with her, 


dut the priſoner ſaid to her, No, no, you muſt not 
come; ſhe then went away, and I took her before 
my lord, who examined her and me, and on my oath 
committed her to the Poultry Compter, _ / 

9. Now look upon her again; the time you ſpeak 
of is a great while ago, in 1749; be careful, are You 
now ſure that ſhe is the very woman? 

; Meadwell. 1 am very poſitive ſhe is. 
ſeveral times, when her hands were buſy about mine, 
10 look at her face, and aſked me if I ſhould be ſure 

E e 2 168 of 


She told me 


* 


- 
ax; 


* * 


of knowing her again. 1 believe ſhe ſaid, a hundred 
times, do you think you ſhould know me if you 
ſhould ſee me again? ſaid I, I am ſure I ſhould know 
you again. She then appointed to come the next 
morning, to have her dividend of what I was to give 
her out of what I was to find in the cellar ; but ſhe ne- 
ver came near me; ſhe preached a deal to me of godli: 
- neſs, and teld me ſhe practiſed ſuch things by the 
art of aſtrology, before very great people, princes, 
and the like, and that ſhe had many good books. 

Alexander Rcbinſon. I wasapprentice to Mr. Simp- 
ſon, on Snow-hill, when the proſecutor came to live 
there in 1748. I ſaw the woman that came, but it 
was by the light of a lamp we had in our ſhop, I ne- 
ver ſaw them by day-light; I can only mention the 
circumſtance of his being defrauded ; I can't ſwear 
to the priſoner; to the beſt of my remembrance, it 
was the tenth or eleventh day of January, 1748-9; 
he ſhewed me his handkerchief in the forenoon, in 
the bed-chamber where we lay; there were in it 
-three-pence in half-pence, and five ſhillings in filyer, 
and two pieces of lead; one was plain, and the other 
had an impreſſion on it; he then informed me, that 
de had borrowed ten pounds of an apothecary, to 
make up twenty-four guineas at that time; he ſaid, 
he had what he ſhewed me, in exchange for the 
twenty-four guineas, which he had tied up in one 
corner of his handkerchief. 

Philip Davis. 1 don't know the woman; I lived 
with Mr. Simpſon at the timethis happened; the pro- 
ſecutor told me of it two or three days after he had 
loſt his money. I was with him that morning that 
a woman came to him in the ſhop, but did. not ſec 
her face; they went over to the Swan, on Snow hill; 

he ſhewed me the two pieces of lead, and ſaid there 
8 | 9.1 9K „91 verre 
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were five ſhillings in filver,” and three-pence in half- 
pence ; he ſaid he loſt twenty five pounds, Guilty, 
Death. | | a | * 
WILLIAM BARNARD, far threatening Luer, May, 

c 1758. „ 
T71ILLIAM BARN ARD, was indicted, for 
ſending threatening letters to the Duke of 
Marlborough 175,8. 5 5 
The D of Marlborouph. 1 received this letter from 
an unknown hand, dated the twenty-ninth of Novem- 


ber, and directed to me, appointing me to meet the 
writer, on a certain ſpot in Hyde-park, 


To his Grace the DyxR of MarLBOR@UGH, with 
 . Care and Speed. 

| 957 xxviii. November. 
„ My Lord, * 


AS ceremony is an idle thing upon moſt occafions, 
more eſpecially to perſons in my ſtate of mind, I ſhall 
proceed immediately toacquaint you, with the motives 
and end of addreſſing this epiſtle to you, which is. 
equally intereſting to us both. You are to know 
then, that my preſent ſituation in life is ſuch, that 
| ſhould prefer annihilation to a continuance in it ; 
deſperate diſeaſes muſt have deſperate remedies, and 
jou are the man [ have pitched upon, either to make 
me, or to unmake yourſelf; as I have never had the 
honour to live among the great, the tenour of my 
propoſals will not be very courtly, but let that be 
n argument to enforce the belief of what Fam going 
o write; it has employed my invention for ſome: 
time, to find out a method to deſtroy another, with - 
out expoſing my own life, that I have aceompliſhed, 
and defy the law; now for the application of it: 1 
an deſperate, and muſt be provided for; you have 
. W 


— 
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it in your power, it is my bufineſs to make it your 
inclination to ſerve me; which you muſt determine 
to comply with, by procuring me a genteel ſupport 
for my life, or your own will ſoon be at a period 
before this ſeſſions of parliament is over. I have 
more motives than one, for fingling you out firft up. 
on this occaſion ; and I give you this fair warnin 

becauſe the means I ſhall make uſe of are too fatal to 
be eluded by the power of phyfic. If you think this 
of any conſequence, you will not fail to meet the author 
on Sunday next, at ten in the morning, or on Monday, 
if the weather ſhould prove rainy on Sunday, near the 
firſt tree beyond the lirtle ſtile in Hyde-Park, in the 
foot walk to Kenſington. Secrecy and compliance may 
preſerve you from adouble danger of this ſort; as there 
is a certain part of the world, where your death has 
been more than wiſhed for upon other motives : I know 
the world too well, to truſt this ſecret in any breaſt 
but my own ; a few days will determine me your 


triend or enemy, 
FELTON." 


6“ You will apprehend that I mean you ſhould be 
alone, and depend that a diſcovery of any artifice in 
this affair will be fatal to you ; my ſafety is inſured 
by my filence, for confeffion only can condemn me.” 

2 What did your grace do upon the receipt of 
this letter ? > 

D. of M. I went to the place at the time appoint- 
ed. It was as the firſt tree near the ſtile in Hyde. 
Park, in the way to Kenſington, at the end of the 
Serpentine-water, betwixt that water and alittle pond; 
I was there ſome time, and ſaw nobody that I could 
ſuſpect to be the perſon, upon which 1 was going 
away; but as I came to Hyde-Park corner, I turn. 


ed my horſe, and ſaw a perſon ſtand loitering, and 


looking at the water over the bridge. This was, | 


believe, within twenty yards of the tree, and . — 
| quce 
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duced, me to go back again. rode up to Me er 


ou 5 ace. 
ar, ſon yery gently, and paſſed by him once or twice, 
. expecting him to ſpeak to me; he did not. I made 
8 him a bow and aſked him if he had ſomething to ſay 
bare 0 me? He ſaid, No, I don't know you. I ſaid, I 
up. m the Duke of Marlborough, now you know me, 
ning, imagine; you have ſomething to ſay to me: he 
tal to ſaid, no, I have not. Then 1 rode away. 1 had 
this piſtols before me; had no great coat; and my ſtar 
nene night eaſily; be feen. 2b 1 
nday, hs Res your grace ſee any body here that you 
ar th 54 el gen maiden þ > 
” * D. of M. Ves, the priſoner at the bar. As 
e Ee Had your grace any ſervant or attendant with 
there | SH ROO! | 1G Dad.” Jr 
h has D. of M. 1 had no ſervant with me. There was 
know Ml * perſon, a friend of mine, at a good diſtance in the 
breaſt park, A day or two after, I received a ſecond letter, 
your as follows : * dad | 
3, My Lord, 1109 
ON. ou receive this as an acknowledgment of your 
uld be Wl punctuality, as to the time and —— | 
Gee in Sunday laſt, though it was owing to you that it an- 
nſured ſuered no purpoſe, the pagantry of being armed, 
n me. and the enſign of your order, were uſeleſs, and 0 
eipt of conſpicious; you needed no attendant, the place was 
not calculated for miſchief, nor was any intended; 
point I you walk in the weſt iſle of Weſtminſter- Abbey, 
Hyde- 0 ward eleven o'clock on Sunday next, your ſagaci- 
of the I will point you out the perſon whom you will ad- 
e pond; dreſs, by aſking his company to take a turn or two 
1 could wich vou; you will not fail, on enquiry, to be ac- 
; going quainted with the name and place of abode, accord- 
I tumn- ng to which directions, you will pleaſe to fend two 
1g, and n three hundred pound bank notes, the next day by 
Was, Ide penny-poſt; exert not your curioſity too early; 
this in. | it 


duced 
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| wh is Mn your power to make me grateful on certain 
I have friends that are faithful, but they do 


1 not — before Ne bite.“ 


I am, &c. Kc. | 
F. 5 


D. of 1 M. I went to Weſtminſter-Abbey at the 
time the letter appointed. L had been walking there 
about ſive or ſix minutes before I ſaw any body that 
I ſuſpected; then I ſaw the perſon I had ſeen before 
in Hyde-park, and another perſon who ſeemed to be 
2 good looking man, a ſubſtantial tradeſman ; they 
came in and looked on the monuments. I knowing 
the perſon again, went and ſtood by them; but the 
priſoner ſaid nothing to me: ſoon — they both of 
them went towards the choir. The ſtran r, I may 
call him, went into the choir, and the prifoner tum- 
ed back and came towards | me, but did not ſpeak to 
me. Then I aſked him if he had any thing to fa 
to me, or any commands for me? He ſaid, No, my 
lord, I have not. I ſaid, Sure you have; he ſaid, 

No, my lord. He walked up and down. on one fide 
the iſle, and I on the other, to give him a little time, 
but he did not ſpeak ; then I went away out of the 
great door, and left him in the Abbey. I looked 
back to ſee if he watched my going out, but I did 
not ſee him. 

9. Had your grace any body with you in the 
Abbey ? 

D. 4 M. There were two or three perſons placed 
in diſguiſe, ready, if I had given them the ſignal to 
have taken him up. Though I was certain it was 
the ſame perſon I had ſeen and ſpoke to in the park, 
I thought not proper to give the fignal, but to run? 
little longer riſque, rather than to take up an inno- 
cent man. Very ſoon after this I received anothe! 
letter, this is it. 
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« My 
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« My Lord, 5 
Jam fully convinced you had a companion on 
Sunday; I interpret it as owing to the weakneſs of 
human nature, but ſuch proceeding is far from be- 
ing ingenuous, and may produce bad effects, whilſt 
it is impoſſible to anſwer the end propoſed. Yau 


will ſee me again ſoon, as it were by accident, and 
may eaſily find where I go to, in conſequence of 


which, by being ſent to, I will wait on your grace, 


but expect to be quite alone, and to converſe in whil- 


You will likewiſe. give your honour upon 


pers. 


meeting, that no part of the converſation ſhall tran- 


ſpire; theſe and the former terms complied with, 
enſure, your ſafety. My revenge, in caſe of non com- 
pliance, or any ſcheme to expoſe me, will be ſlower, 


but not leſs ſure, and ſtrong ſuſpicion, the utmoſt - 


that can bly enſue upon it, while the chances 
would be ten- fold againſt you. You. will poſſibly 
be in doubt after the meeting; but it is quite ne- 


ceſſary the outſide ſhould be a maſk to the in; the 


family of the Bi oops is not extinct, though they are 
not in my ſcheme.” 5 


D. of . At about two months after this, Ire - 
ceived another fetter, this is it. 


May it pleaſe your grace. 


I have reaſon to believe, that the ſon of one Bar- 
nard, a ſurveyor in Abbingdon-buildings, Weſt- 
minſter, is acquainted with ſome -ſecrets that nearly 
concern your ſafety ; his father is now out of town, 
which will give you an opportunity of queſtionivy 
him more privately, It would be uſeleſs to your 

Nums, XX VI. Ff grace, 
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grace, as well as dangerous to me, to appear more 
publicly in this affair. | | 
| Your fincere friend, 

FI OR ANoNYMovs, 


He frequently goes to Story's-gate coffee-houſe. 


D. of M. There is no date to this letter. About 
a week or ten days after I received this letter. I ſent 
a meflage to the coffee-houſe, by Merrick, who re- 
turned, and told me he found Mr. Barnard there, 
and that he ſaid, what could the Duke of Marlborough 
want with him ? He had ſpoke with him once in 
Hyde-park, and another time in Weſtminſter-abbey, 
The meſſenger told me, he ſaid he would wait on 
me, which he did at Marlborough-houſe, about ten 
o'clock, I think, on the Friday following, 

Priſoner, It was Thurſday, my lord. 

D. of M. It may be ſo. When he came in, 1 
knew at firſt ſight, it was the ſame perſon that I had | 
ſeen jn the Park and in the Abbey, 1 defired him 
to walk with me into a room, and immediately ſhut 
the door when we were in in. I aſked him as be- 
fore; he ſaid, he had nothing to ſay to me. Then! 
told him of the laſt letter I received, that it mention- { 
ed his namic, and that he knew ſomething concerning 
my ſafety z he ſaid, he knew nothing of it. Then 
I recapitulated all the letters, beginning with the firſt, 
and remarked to him, that it was ſtrange to me, that 
a man who wrote ſo very correct, without falſe Eng. 
liſh in any ſhape, ſhould be guilty of ſo low an action; 
he ſaid, a man might be very learned and very poor. 
I then took notice of the ſecond letter, and ſaid there 
muſt be ſomething very odd in the man; he ſaid, 
I imagine the man muſt be mad; I ſaid, he ſeems 
. ſurpriſed I ſhould have piſtols; ſaid he, I was fur 


priſed ta ſee your grace with piſtols ang your or 5 
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1 ſaid, 


J faid, why was you ſurptiſed at that? His anſwer 
was, after ſtopping a moment, it was ſo cold a day, 
I wondered you had not your great coat on. Then 
| ſhewed him the letter again where his name was 
mentioned, and walked with him to the'window, 

and as [ read it, when I came to that part where it is 
ſaid his father was out of town; he ſaid, it is very 

odd, my father was then out of town. I ſaid nothing 

to him of that, tho' it ſtruck me a good deal, as there 

was no date to the letter. I ſaid, if you are inno- 

cent, it behoves you much more than me, to find 

out the author of thoſe letters, particularly the laſt; 

for it was an attempt to blaſt his character behind 

his back; he ſeemed to give me a ſmile, and away 

he went. 1 did not apprehend him then. 


Croſs examined. 


9. In what manner did your grace receive the 
firſt letter ? | e e 

D. of M. I am maſter of the ordnance. Somebody 
or other had put it under the door of the office in the 
night time, and the keeper. of the door ſent it to me 
the next day. The ſecond letter was ſent me the 
ſame way. 2 

, Pray, my lord duke, when you ſaw this per- 

ſon loitering, was there any thin going forward, ſuck 
as hunting a duck or the like? 

D. of M. No, nothing in the world as I faw, it 
was a very cold day. . . 

2, Did he in the leaſt offer to follow your grace? 

D. of M. No, he ſeemed to go the other way. 

9, Could there be a perſon to whom that expreſ- 
fon in the third letter might be applied, referring to 


your grace's companion, befides Mr, Barnard . 


Fee „ bf. 


Do 1. Yes, it might be b to en 

chat went away in the coach from the abbey. 
Did your grace know Mr. Barnard before you 
received the letters? 

D. of M. No, I did not at all, neither his perſon, 
ebaratter, nor circumſtances. 

A. . Your grace mentioned he ſaid, in your con- 
variation with him, it is very odd, my father was 
out of town then! Could your grace apply that in a 
manner it was ſpoke, that his father was out of town 
when the meſſage came to him. 

D. of M. No, I really underſtood him, that he 
Knew his father was out of town at the time of his 
writing the letter. 

9. Did your grace mention the time you received 
it. ? 

D. of M. No, I did not mention any time. 

In what manner was he apprehended? . 

D. of M. I do not know; I underſtood he was 
ſummoned, 

James Merrick. 1 was directed by his grace to car. 
ry a meſſage to Story s- gate coffee houſe; I went, and 
there was the priſoner at the bar. I told him the 
duke of Marlborough wanted to ſpeak with him; 
he expreſſed ſome ſurprize at what the duke ſhould 
want with him, but no fear. This was on Tueſday 
the 25th of April in the evening, and he ſaid he 
would wait on the duke the Thurſday following, 
between ten and eleven o'clock. 


Croſs examined. 


"9. Did he fay any thing to you of his having 
ſeen the duke before? 
Merrick. He did. He ſaid, he had ſeen his grace 


three times in his life, once in Hyde- Park , once 
| in 
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in Weſtminſter Abbey, and once at the camp at By 
fleet ; he ſaid, he did not know the dulce when he 
ſaw him in Hyde. part, till che duke N told 
him who he was. 

Did he tell you what bad paſſed in the Parks 
or in the Abbey. 

Merrick. He did, in the ſame manner as 845 grace 
has related it ; this he cold me yoluntanly, 

Villiam Marſden. [ was appointed by his grace 
the duke, and juſtice Fieiding, to watch the 1 
in Weſtminſter-abbey, and had two conſtables there 
in order to apprehend the perſon, if his grate had 
thought proper to give the ſignal. We were ſo diſ- 
perſed that our intention might not be known; Iwas 
within the choir hearing the prayers for ſome time; 5 
there was a gentleman near the duke with a ſword, 
whom I thought the perſon at firſt, but I learned af 
terwards he was an acquaintance of the duke's; ; I'was 
not apprized that any ſuch perſon would attend him. 
I ſaw Mr. Barnard and another perſon come in, and 
his eye was fixed on his grace as he walked in the 
ile; they walked down the middle ifle, not directly 
to his — in a little time I obſerved his grace to 
meet them, and as IJ thought by the behaviour of 
Mr. Barnard, that Mr. Barnard ſpoke firſt to the 
duke; preſently after that Mr. Barnard's partner 
went off. from him; then Mr. Barnard went and ſtood 
looking at the duke; then 1 —_— he was the per- 
ſon. I ſaw his grace ſpeak to him, but was not 
near enough to hear what they ſaid. Aſter that 
his grace walked-backwards and forwards once et 
twice, and went out at the door he came in at; the 
other gentleman immediately followed him; I fol- 
lowed to fee what paſſed ; the gentleman, the duke? 
acquaintance, walked oppoſite to the duke; Mr. 
Barnard Was got looking behind a poſt ;/ any body 

that 
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that was on the fide he was on could ſee him; but x 
rſon on that ſide his grace was on, could not, [ 
elieve it was impoſſible for his grace to ſee him at 
that time; he looked after his grace a confiderable 
time, then walked back. I followed his grace, and 
told him what obſervations I had made; his grace, 
immediately told me, the man in black was the man 
he had ſeen in Hyde-park. Then I ſaid, I wonder 
your grace did not give the ſignal to have him ap- 
rehended. His grace ſaid the ſame as repeated 
_ he would rathet let him be alittle longer, than 
take up an innocent man ; he ſhould hear of him 
again he apprehended, for he ſeemed afraid to ſpeak 
to him at that time. 
9. Was he apprehended after this? 

Marſden. He was. I procured him to come to jul. 
tice Fielding by a ſham ſummons, in which he was 
accuſed with aſſault and battery; he was not taken 
up till he came there, then he ſeemed ſurprized. 

9. Did he tell you of any thing that happened in 
Weltminſter-abbey. 

- Marſden. I was with him in the dining-room at 
Mr. Fielding's, in order to take his examination; 
1 went, as it were, out of complaiſance to him, not 

to leave him alone; he talked a good deal, but I did 
not make ſuch obſervations of it as I ſhould have 
done, had I thought of his coming here; I remem- 
ber he ſaid, he ordered his friend to walk off, that 
he might ſee what the duke wanted with him, and 
ſaid, he thought the duke muſt come there by ap- 
pointment; he mentioned ſomething about theduke's 
giving him a place or poſt, I think he ſaid he or- 
dered his friend to walk off, to ſee if the duke would 
give him ſome place; or perhaps the duke wants to 
give me a place; I cannot be ſure which; I know 
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The Prifonir's Defence. e SITY 


I am entirely innocent of this affair with which 1 


with the evidence which will be produced. 


Mr. Barnard, ſenior. I am father to the priſoner 


at the bar; he is employed in my bufineſs as 
builder and {urveyo; principally ; in not only that, 


but alſo io receiving great {ſums of money; his ac. 


counts have always been very right; he is a 

ſober man; he has been poſſeſſed of large ſums of 
money; I have oftener aſked him for money than 
he me. 4404 71 Motti 


9. Had you any occafion to ſend him to Ken- 


ſington on Sunday the 4th-of December ? 

Barnard, I had nothing but circumſtances 
brought the day to my mind fince; I gave him an 
order on that Sunday morning when we were at 


breakfaſt, to go to Kenfington, to know whether 


there were ſome money paid by the treaſurer of the 
turnpikes for gravel; I have a brother there named 
Joſeph; he went there, did his buſineſs, and dined 


with my brother, in conſequence of which I had my 


money afterwards; when he came home, he told 
me he had met the duke of Marlborough, and theſe 
eircumſtances, of his grace taking notice of him; 
he mentioned it as an extraordinary thing; I aſked 
him if he had not looked a little impudently (as he 
has a near ſight) at him, or pulled his glaſs our, 
He ſaid he ſaw another gentleman at a diſtance, and 
the duke was armed, and he imagined there might 
be a duel going forwards ; he has from that time to 
this mentioned it as a very ſtrange event, ſeveral 
times in my houſe, without any reſerve at all. I 
haye yery often heard him mention his ſeeing the 


duke 
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am charged; I leave it to the court and to the jury, 
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. in Weſtminfter-abbey, and with ſome ſur- 


Prize, as he has that in Hyde Park. 


Thomas Barnard. I am firſt couſin to the priſoner, 
On Saturday the 3d of December I was at Kenfing. 


ton, lay at my uncle's, and dined there: on Sunday 


the priſoner came there before dinner; he ſaid he 
had — to do ſome buſineſs that way; he dined 
with us, there were my uncle, aunt, he and I; he 
related that circumſtance to us, of his meeting with 
the — of Marlborough in Hyde- park; he ſaid, he 

to him, and aſked him if be know who he 
was 1 e anſwered, No; he replied, I am the duke 
of Marlborough; he related it with ſome chearful- 
fulneſs, tho' as matter of ſurprize. I have known 
the priſoner from his birth; he is in bufineſs with 
his father; I always underſtood he would ſucceed 
his father; I never knew him to behave otherwiſ: 
than well in my life ; I never thought or heard that 
he was extravagant, but always looked upon him as 
a very honeſt man; his father i is in very 3 buf. 


neſs. 

Should you imagine that + a ſmall place would 

be equal to the chance of ſucceeding his father in 
his bufineſs ? 
* Barnard. I ſhould have never thought of ſuch 
a thing; I look upon his fituation in life to be 2 
very extraordinary thing ; I thought he would give 
the preference to that above any thing elſe. 

Foſeph Bernard. I am uncle to the priſoner; [ 
live at Kenſington : my nephew, Thomas Barnard, 
lay at my houſe on the Saturday night, and dined 
with the priſoner on Sunday; [ 22 he then 
mentioned his meeting with the duke of Maribo- 
rough in Hyde-park; I ſaid, I was ſurprized he 
ſhould meet with him that day ; he ſaid, he ſaw but 


one 3 at a a diſtance, and' the duke was = 
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ed; that his grace looked him full in the face, vety 
earneſtiy, (Which he ſeenied to ſpeak with gear 
pleaſure to me) he is very near üghted, he can ſeg 
nothing at à diſtance without the uſe of a plaſs. 7 
have heard him ſince ſpeak four ot five times of ſee- 
ing the duke in th Abbey; he is brought up under 
his father in very cconfidevable buſineſs, and was em- 
ployed as his clerk or 'book-keeper, He is very | 
ſober ;- I never heard is'father ſpeak of him as idle 
or dilatorx. 112 51100 PRICED e ee tee 
Thomas Calcas, ''1 live ur pas { remem- - 
ber the ptiſoner corning there on a Sunday morning 
2 yery cold foggy morning with fome meſſage from 
his father to me, to know. whether the ſolicitor had 
paid ſome money or not. He was under his father, 
as I am under mine; he deſſred me to go with him; 
aid, ftay and dine; he ſaid he could not, becauſe . 
he had promiſed to dine with his unele Joſeph: 
Then he told me the accident of his miceting the 
duke of Marlborough in Hyde Park, and what 
paſſed between his grace and him on that occaſion. 
He exprefled a great ſurprize at it, and I thought it 
a yery odd affair, A's 4 
Henry _ Eſg. depoſed, That he dined with the 


priſoner at his father's, where there was a great deat 
af company at the ſame time, and heard the pri- 


ſoner telate the affair of his meeting with the duke 
of Marlborough in Hyde Park, and of che conver- 
ſation between them there 5 which he, the witneſs,' 
thought to be 2 very great ieee. 
Jobs Greenwood, I live at Deptford with 4 rels- 
tion in che brewing-way; I came from thence on 
Saturday to the priſoner's father's, #nd on the Sun- 
dy following was there at breatfaft.  Qipheited 
20 prildner 16 eee ne 
into the park, being de meet 4 perſon at twelve 
N ous, XXVI. 80 o clock. 
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o'clock. . When we go to the endl of Henry VIIth' 


chapel, the priſoner would have gone the other way 
into- the park, without going through the abbey, 
T took hold of bis fleeve, and faid, Barnard, you 
ſhall go through the Abbey; this was a little after 
eleven : this was-no unuſual thing; we have ſeve. 
ral times walked in the park, and ſometimes parted, 
We walked down to the monument of captain Corn- 
wall; the preacher was in the pulpit. When we 
were ſtanding at captain Cornwall's monument, the 

rĩſoner made ſome obſervations bn the execution of 
it, in bis own way. After we had ſtaid there ſome 
time, I ſaw the duke of Marlborough, who was got 
pretty near us. On ſeeing the duke, I jogged him 

y the elbow, and ſaid, ſtep this way; he ſeemed to 
look at him. The priſoner had told me before of 
what had bappened in Hyde-park. On my jogging 
him, we walked up the middle iſle towards the choir, 
1 faid, do you ſee that gentleman in the blue coat, 
or do you know him? No, ſaid he; not I: No, 
faid I! it is the duke of Marlborough; we will 
walk to the monument again; the duke came and 

laced himſelf pretty near me a ſecond time, after 
this we walked away. I believe we walked ſome 
confiderable time in that iſle, in which is the monu- 
ment of, Sir Godfrey Kneller; there I believe we 

afſed and repaſſed again. At laſt, I think we paſſed 
Fe duke between the two pillars; and as I . bold 
of his arm walking together, there was barely room 
for three people to paſs, a-breaſt; the duke rather 
ve way, and made, as 1 thought, a kind of a bow. 
Jpon this, I ſaid, the duke's behaviour is extreme- 
ly. particular; he has certainly ſomething to ſay to 
vou; I ſuppoſe he does, not chuſe to ſay it while! 
am with you; L will go into the choir, and do you 
Walk up and down here, and poſſibly he will ſpeak 
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to you. While 1 was there I looked, and the firſt 
thing L ſaw was the duke and the priſoner with their 
heads bowing together, as if it was the firſt ſaluta- 
tion, In ſome few minutes after, the priſoner and 
Imet; he told me the duke was gone out of the 
Abbey. I ſaid, What paſſed? To which he replied, 
The duke ſaid, Did you ſpeak to me? or who ſpoke 
firſt I can't tell. OTOL bes 

. In this tranſaction, did the priſoner appear 
openly, or as if he had ſome ſecret tranſaction to do 
with the duke? e 
A. No, it was open and clear. When we leftthe 
abbey, we went Greckly into the park, where: we. 
met with two ladies whom I knew, and ta . 
Mr. Barnard was not unknown, to whom ve re- 
lated this affair; he always repeated theſe things,” 
that is, this and that in Hyde-park, as matter of 
great curioſity. I have been acquainted. with the 
priſoner ſeven years; he is an induſtrious, ſober 
young man. | +16: 48. nom 
| William Ball. I am the maſter of Story's-Gate 
coffee-houſe. I remember Mr. Merrick coming 
to my houſe, to enquire for Mr. Barnard. | I ſaid, 
leave any meſſage, and Ill deliver it to him; he 


* 
* 


wanted to ſee him that evening; I delivered his meſ- 


ſage, and he came rather before eight oclock. He 
has uſed my houſe ſome years, and was always 
a well behayed man; I never perceived any extrava- 
gancy in him. I have heard, him ſpeak of having 
met the duke of Marlborough, but not till after this; 
he ſaid he had been at his grace's houſe; this he 
told me as he came back from thence; he did not 
mention what had paſſed, but only that he had ſeen 
his grace. I told him, may-be he was going to 


have a commiſſion} he“ ſaid, he would not thank 


S 
: 


his grace, except it was a very good one, He ſeem- -. 


ed 
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ed to be very chearful, not in the jeaft concerned 
the ſame as uſual, compoied, We more dene 
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MACDONALD, BERRY, SALMON, c EGAN, 
— Thieftdkers. 


HESE inhuman wretches combined rogether r 
to decoy as many innocent prople as fell in 
than way, to ſwear to any thing, and confirm eve 
3 as to bring the umvary and innocent to the 
Fa $, by means "of which they ſhared the cone = 
Honey among themſelves. i 
Win the yent 1750, Mac Donald, (who had ſors 
Fears before turned evidence, and hanged his com 
3 for an — robbery) proſecuted Thoma 
nkin and Rdward Bruſby, for robbing him in 

| Pancraſs-fields of two ſhillings and two-pence in 
money, and ſhooting at him, on which trial he ſwore 
that the two priſoners were two of the three men 
that 'robbed and fired at him; but it appearing by 
another witneſs who was with Mac'Donald at that 
time, that the priſoners were not the men, they were 

both acquitted, and he Joſt the expected reward. 

In the year 1551, Mac Donald, Berry, Salmon ani 
Egan, proſeeuted two young lads, Newmen and 
Match, for ſtealing from james Daniel a hat, a fill 
Handkerchief, a pair of leather fhoes, a penkife, and 
one ſhilling and fix-pence in money. The ſcheme 
was laid by thefe wretches to. take away the lives. 
of thefe unhappy youths, They did not think f 
neceffary to appear themſelves as evidences on tht 
trial, but inliſted others: into their ſervice, and pre i 

thiſed them 4 proportionabit ſhare of the reward. 


Accordingly they procured one James Dae 
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the perſon who was 10 be. robbed : Timothy Brads 
was to confirm Di; evidence by ſwearing he was 
in company when the robbery was committed, and 
Woodward Harlow, wet was to be the per | 
ſon to feize them 

Accordingly, when ao trial came on, James 
Daniel ſwore the day mentioned in the indi 
he had been with a young fe low, part of the way to 
Coventry, and on his return home, called — 
Two Brewers, at Hockley in the Hole, where he 
drank a pint of beer ; #hat coming out into the ſtteet, 
he ſaw foes men fiancting by à lamp, two of ther 
with hats, and one a 8 ; they eroſſed over to hin, 

which he tutned up into a yard to make water: 

one of thein laid hold of his chollar, and the other 
of h1s; ſhoulder, on the other fide; one ſwore” he 
would knock his brains out if he ſtirred, and the 
other took off his hat, e it on March's head: 
then Newman put his hand in his pocket, aud took 
out one billing, and fix-pence. * They took from 
him alſo: a penkniſe, and a bandkerchief, i in which 
was tied up a pair of bes. Then N 1 
and he went n. 

Timothy Brads, who was Rey the confoclentris, 
in order to give © ſanction to the juſtice of the pr 
ſecut ion, — to be one of the robbers, aud 
was admitted evidence, He ſwore that he and the 
two priſoners went out together with a full intent to 
rob, and up with the proſecutor on Saffton- 
hill, he followed him into George- yard, where he 
Was water, and with 4 help of the two 
priſoners robbedhim of the things before- ä 
3 mor ch divided among them: that on che pro- 
out, * Stop thicf:” they were purſu · 
and Newman taken, hut got away 
. and Toon after, he meeting March at their 
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place of rendezvous, they went together, to St. 
Giles's to get ſome victuals out of their money. The 
next morning as they were coming up Purple- lane, 
they were ſeized by Woodward Harlow, (planted 
there for that purpoſe) who took them before a juſ. 
tice, where Brads being admitted evidence, imme- 
diately went in purſuit of Newman, and found him, 
Woodward Harlow, a thieftaker, or pretended 
conſtable, ſwore that as he was going along Purple. 
lane, he met with one Mr. Berry, (one of the gang) 
and hearing a cry of © Stop thief,” and ſeeing a lad 
running, he laid hold of him, but he got from him; 
however, he took his wig, and a piece of iron. The 
next day he took Brads, the evidence, and March, 
and carried them to his room, and took a penknife 
out of his pocket, who thereupon fell a crying, and 
he would let him go to his father, who 
would give him twenty guineas : that he was'out of 
his ſenffs, and the devil was in him when he did it. 
Brads ſaid he was a neighbour's child, and intreated 
him to ſpeak to the juſtice to get him admitted an 
evidence, which was done accordingly-: then taking 
Brads with him, they and Berry went in purſuit of 
Newman, and having found him, they brought him 
to March, who on ſeeing them, fell a crying: but 
Newman ſaid, «© You whining ſon of a b—h, what 
do you cry for ? Confeſs — be hanged; you can 
do no more at laſt.“ 99 261 | | 
I The plaufibility of the evidence induced the jury 
to bring them in guilty, Death. 3-38 
Both theſe unhappy young men were according 
executed. 3 07,10 Hh 52:11 5 
In September ſeſſions following, Berry proſecuted 
one William Tyler, for ſtealing a black gelding, 
value five pounds, belonging to Mr. Stephen r- 
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of Enfield, who was convicted, and executed alſo | 
at Tyburn for the fact. e 
Mac Donald and Berry, the laſt being at that 
time a dealer in horſes as a pretence of an honeſt way 
of livelihood, beſides what he got by rewards for 
taking of robbers, or more properly pretended rob- 
bers, fixed upon a ſcheme 2 they had the life of the 
ſaid Tyler in their hands, he having to their know- 
ledge committed a robbery which would have ſub- 
jected him on conviction to be r Kay 5. to. let 
Tyler go and ſteal horſes, and bring them ta Berry's 
ſtables, where they were kept for ſome time, and 
then ſold, in which way of traffic they did not go on 
long; for the third horſe Tyler ſtole was Mr. Mar- 
tyn's of Enfield, which Berry hearing that ſuch an 
horſe in his ſtable, was ſtolen from ſuch a cloſe be- 
longing to Mr. Martyn, and that it was his horſe, | 
conſulted with his friend, Mac*Donald, how to pro- 
ceed for his own ſafety : they ſoon fixed on the ſcheme, 
took up Tyler, carried him before a juſtice, on ſuſ- 
pen of ſtealing two horſes, (one only having been 
old) and he was committed: and Berry and Mag? 
Donald, to ſhew their own honeſty , advertiſed the 
two horſes, with their marks; and Tyler was execu- 
ted at Tyburn for this fact. | 4 1 
Berry, Mac Donald, Egan, and Salmon, laid 
another ſcheme on one Daniel, a man with one eye 
only, who was to be robbed, or by the affiſtance of 
one Blee, was to be perſuaded to rob them: but he 
not appearing at the place appointed, that dropped : 
however, ſays Berry, D—n me, I have got in my 
head a dead mill to jump in for forty pounds, to bear 
charges, till ſomething better offers: the ſcheme * 
was as follows : 25861 6 HSB. 60 
The victim intended was Chriſtopher Woodland: 
Gahagan, alias Egan, who was to take the lower 
1 We part 
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part of Berry's houſe, on Baffron- hill, mhibh-de d 
and ſome goods were to be borrowed of MN. Tonk 
the broker = Tllomas Blee was to engage Woodland 
o affift him in breaking open the houle, and taking 
the goods ; Woodland was: Chae + and Blee to 
make his elcape. 
'Blee and Woodland went rs Bike ok of 
the per — he nr des in put 

ON, A ought -out n 2 x left 
2 nd gave them to hr to 
carry off; it was concerted that the goods ſhould be 
 Earried to Mirs. Jones's, from whence they came, 
which they did that night, and after bargaining for 
them, ſhe gave them a chilling in part, and they 
were to call the next day for the reſt. 
This ſcheme was in every particular, and 
Woodland was ſeized the next day, and brought to 


his trial, pry one gen ork dwel. 
| ling-houſe of James Gah Egan, and ſteal. 
ing therefrom three linen irs, value four ſhillings, 


one pair of blankets, value Gre thilljngs, one linen 
ö — mo ſmoothing-irone, four candlefticks, 
plates, and a pair of metal thoe-buckles, 
The proſecutor ſwore that while he was from 

home. the adlock was taken off, and the things 
| and that when Woodlazd-wes taken up, end 
— foes Juſtice St. Lawrence, he examined 
Woodfand's porket, and os. the 1 wrapt 


wp in bis apron. 
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; would tet look at 
her, and the next 
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followed them; the ſtopped- the priſoner, but the 
other ran away: that the priſoner ſaid he brought 
the goods from Saffron-hill ; that a fellow broke 
open the door, and that he went in, and put the 
things in a bag, and brought them away : rhat ſhe 
ſent to Saffron-hill, and the proſecutor came, and 
they took the priſoner before Juſtice St, Lawrence, 


who committed him. 
The priſoner acknowledged the whole, ſaid it was 


the firſt offence, and that he did it for want. Guilty 
of felony only. 1985 

As Woodland was only ſentenced for tranſporta- 
tion, theſe villains loſt the reward, which ſo en- 
raged them, that they ſwore ſomebody ſhould pay 
for it. | | whe 4s 
Blee was ordered to look out ſharp, and Mrs. 
Jones and Berry were to be proſecutors in their next 
adventure. Their reſolution proved fatal to poor 
joſhua Kidden, who the very next ſeſſions was con- 


victed for aſſaulting Mary Jones on the highway, 


and robbing her of a guinea in gold, and four ſhil- 
lings and de in ſilver. Jones was the proſe- 
cutor, Berry was evidence, and Blee was the per- 
ſon that enticed Kidden to be at the appointed place, 
and they ſwore ſo poſitively that the jury brought in 
the verdict, Guilty, Deatbd. | 
The next wicked ſcheme was, that Blee ſhould 
look out for more people to make a prey of; and 
he ſoon pitched upon two young lads whom he 
coaxed to the Ship at Deptford :' Salmon was to come 


in as if accidentally, and to go away juſt before 


them : they were'to follow, and when they came up 
with him, ſays Blee, to one of theſe lads, © there 
is the old breeches-maker, he is ſulky, let us ſcamp 
him ;” « Oh,” ſays Kelly, „what have you got 
there ?® on that Salmon gave Blee a pair of breeches, 

NuMs, X XVI. "Hh which 
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which were tied up in a handkerchief, and he gave 
them to Kelly: ſays Blee to Kelly, What money 
have you got?” ſays Salmon, “Gentlemen, what 
money I have got is in my waiſtcoat pocket, in a 
tobacco-box.” Kelly, according to priyate inſtruc. 
tions, took the tobacco-box, and a claſp knife and 
fork; and away they went to Kent-ſlreet, and lay 
there all night, at a houſe where Blee, by Berry's 
order, paid the lads money to come there again: 
the next morning Blee and the lads went to the 
Black Spread Eagle, where Blee told them he 
would get ſomething for their breaktaſt, Blee went 
away to the White Bear, where Berry, Salmon, and 
Egan were fitting at the door : he told them that all 
was ready ; and accordingly Egan, as if acciden- 
tally, went into the Black Spread Eagle, and fat 
down: ſays Blee to Kelly and Ellis, © that man is 
a breeches maker, and will buy the breeches :” on 
Egan being aſked the queſtion, he anſwered, Ves; 
and he paid a ſhilling in earneſt, and was to leave 
the breeches till he brought the whole ſum : Egan 
called far tobacco, and ſeemed concerned at having 
loſt his tobacco-box ; en which Blee made a mo- 
tion for ſelling theirs; and Kelly fold it. 

Away went Egan, and Blee kept the lads at 
ſkittles till Egan, Berry, and Salmon were all ready; 
then Blee ſaid, “ I will go and get ſhaved,” and 
went out: direQly after in came Mac Donald, and 
laid hold of Kelly, and told one Cornack, a drum- 
mer, that was there, that he was an officer, and had 
a warrant againſt Kelly and Ellis, for a robbery on 
the - Deptford-road ; on which Cornack aſſiſted in 
tying them together: Now,“ ſays Mac Donald to 
Cornack, go down to the Elephant and Caſtle, 
and you will fee two men, one in a light ſurtout 
.coat, and the other in his own curled hair; I will 
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pay you for your trouble.” Cornack went, and Sal- 
mon came with him, telling him by the way, that 
he had been robbed of a pair of breeches, which 
were marked J. S. 4. on the right pocket, and an 
handkerchief with in oilet-hole at each corner. 
When they came in the bundle lay on the table, and 
Egan was fitting in the box : Kelly was ſearched, 
and a knife, a ſhilling, and a filver pocket piece 
were found in his pocket, which Salmon owned. 
The lads were carried to Greenwich, and all the 
way thither Mac Donald deſired the boys to confeſs, 
and he would fave them from hanging, but if not, 
nothing could ſave them. They Ropt at Deptford 
to make the landlady recollect the faces of the priſo- 
ners and Salmon. When they came before a juſtice 
of the peace, he wanted Mac Donald to be bound 
over to proſecute, but he made an excuſe, ſaying, 
he could not be at the aſſizes, on account of an eſtate 
of his: on which Cornack the drummer, Egan and 
Salmon were bound over, and the lads were com- 
mitted to Maidſtone-gaol. v Gs 
Juſt before the aſſizes, about four days, Mr. 
Joſeph Cox, the chief conſtable of the lower half- 
hundred of Black-heath, having information o he 
robbery, and that only two of the three were taken 
and that Thomas Blee, the accomplice, kept compa- 


ny with the Mac Donald, though he, Mac Donald, | 


took the others, was reſolved to take him, and accor- 
dingly did in Newgate-ſtreet. Mr. Cox took him 
to the water-fide, in order to convey him to Green- 
wich 3 Blee ſeemed inclinable to inform Mr. Cox of 
the whole of the villainy, concerning the robbery 
of the breeches maker, but Mr. Cox would not per- 
mit him till he came before Mr. Juſtice Bell: there 
he made information and ſigned it. | 
Hh 2. | On 
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On this Mr. Cox obtained ſeparate warrants 
againſt Mac Donald, Berry, Salmon, and Egan. 
Blee went to Maidſtone in cuſtody of Mr. Cox, but 
no perſon knew it. They went into court and heard 
Mac Donald, Salmon, and Egan give their evidences 
ainſt Ellis and Kelly. As they came oat of court 
Mr. Cox ſecured them, and they were all commit- 
ted, tried at the Old-Bailey, and convicted of the 
facts charged in the indictment; but whether the 
facts charged were within the ſtatutes of the 4th and 
5th of Phillip and Mary, or the 3d and 4th of Wil. 
Ham and Mary, the jury knew not ; and therefore 
ayed the aſhſtance of the court, ſo that it was made 
tpecial, _ | 
The ſpecial verdi& which the jury gave upon the 
trial of Mac Donald, Berry, Gahagan, and Salmon, 
was afterwards argued by counſel before the twelve 
judges, at Serjeant's-inn Hall in Chancery-lane, 
Their lordſhips gave it as their opinion, that the facts 
charged were not within the ſtatutes of the 4th and 
gth of Phillip and Mary, and the zd and 4th of 
William and Mary; an order was given, that they 
ſhould be indicted for a conſpiracy, in which the 
fats with which the priſoners were charged, might 
be more clearly explained, and they to receive ſuch 
puniſhment, as might be juſtly infſicted on them by 
the law. : | 
Accordingly they were again arrainged at the 
Old-Bailey, upon an indictment for combining and 
conſpiring together, that one Thomas Blee ſhould 
procure two perſons, namely, Peter Kelly, and John 
Ellis, to go to Deptford, in Kent, and take divers 
goods and money from the perſon of the ſaid Salmon, 
on the king's highway, and ſo unjuſtly and wicked- 
ly procure to themſelves the rewards mentioned in 
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the act of parliament, proclamation, and other paro- 
chial rewards, for the apprehending highhwaymen. 
Tho Blee was the principal evidence againſt the 
priſoners, as he was upon the former trial; and a 
the evidence he gave upon both was to the ſame pur- 
poſe, the partidulars of which are already related, 
excepting that Berry told him, that when he, Kelly 
and Ellis, robbed Salmon, he, Berry, lay behind the 


four mile ſtone, and ſaw the robbery committed. 


The priſoners having nothing material to ſay in 
their defence, the jury found them guilty, -- » 

The court then proceeded to pronounce ſentence; 
To be impriſoned in Newgate for the term of ſeven 
years; and in the time to be each of them ſet in the 
pillory twice, in manner following; Mac Donald 
and Berry in Holborn, near Hatton-garden, Egan 
and Salmon near the middle of Smithfield : afterwards 
Mac Donald and Berry, at the end of King- ſtreet, 
Cheapfide, and Egan and Salmon again in Fleet: ſtreet, 
near Fetter- lane end; and at the end of that time to 
find ſureties for their good behaviour for three years, 
and to pay a fine of one mark each. 1 
Purſuant to their ſentence Mac Donald and Berry 
ſtood in the pillory in Holborn, near Hatton-garden, 
and were ſo ſeverally handled by the populace, that 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty that one of the ſhe- 
riffs, and the keeper of Newgate, who ſtood in a bal- 
cony juſt by, prevented their being utterly deſtroyed z 
and ſo great was the mob, that the peace officers 
found it impoſſible to protect the priſoners from 
their fury, 115 | 228 

Egan and Salmon ſtood in the pillory, in the mid- 
dle of Smithfield-rounds ; they were inſtantaneouſly - 
attacked with potatoes, turneps, cabbage-ſtalks, 


* 


ſtones, &c. that Egan was ſtruck dead in leſs tan 


half an hour, and Salmon was ſo dangerouſly wound- 
ed that it was thought impoſſible for him to recover. 
e 
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Thus, though the law could not find a puniſhment 
adequate to the horrid nature of their crimes, yet 
they met with their deſerts from the rage of the 


e. | 
Salmon, Berry, and Mac Donald, all died in New. 
gate. | 
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JN the year 1759, a man digging for limeſtone 
A near a place called St. Robert's Cave, in the pa- 
riſh of Knareſborough, in the county of York, found 
the bones of an human body. Wondering how this 
mould come to paſs, and why a body ſhould be bu- 
ried in ſuch a lonely place, he began to ſufpe that 
ſomebody had been murdered, and ſecretly buricd 
there, the better to conceal it from the knowledge of 
the public. On his return to Knareſborough, he 
diſcovered this matter to ſeveral people, which made 
it the topic of common converſation. Various. con- 
jectures enſued : however, one perſon ſaid that he 
remembered that about fifteen years before, one 
Daniel Clarke abſented himſelf all of a ſudden, and 
never had been heard of again. On his mentioning 
this affair, ſome of the people recollected that they 
had heard a woman in town declare that ſhe had it in 
her power to hang her huſband (who had been ab- 
ſent from her ſeveral years) and ſome others in that 

neighbourhood. 
They began to recolle& alſo that Daniel Clarke 
frequently bought upon credit, and often borrowed 
among his friends, a large quantity of filver plate, 
jewels, watches, rings ,&c. ** Ay,” ſays one, „ ſold 
a filver tankard to him,” another a ſalver, another a 
pepper-box, &c. pretending that a merchant of 7 ** 
3 | | 5 


* 
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don had ſent him an order to buy as much ſilver 
plate as he could for exportation: and Clarke bein 
well known, they gave bim any credit he deſired; as 
he was punctual in his payments always till his ſud- 
den diſappearance in February, 1744-5 · That theß 
then imagined he was gone off with the effects, and 
gone a voyage ſomewhere abroad. ä 
Theſe circumſtances duly conſidered, made them 
ſearch tarther, and take up the woman : in conſe- 
quence of which Richard Houſeman, Eugene Aran 
and Henry Terry were apprehended, being the laf 
people ſeen with Clarke. „ 
Indictments were prepared againſt them for mur 


der, and Richard Houſeman was brought to the bat 


at the aſſizes held at York, Auguſt 3, 1759, and tri. 
ed; but there not being ſufficient evidence to con- 
vict him, he was acquitted ; and as there appeared 
ſomething remarkable in his behaviour, and ſome- 
thing that lay on his mind which he wanted to dir 
vulge to the court, he was, though a principal, ad- 
mitted as an evidence on behalf of the crown, and 
was examined as ſuch on the trial of Aram. | 
The court aſked him if he knew Daniel Clarke, how 
long fince he was acquainted with him, and how he 
came by his death. Houſeman ſaid he knew him well, 
and had been acquainted with him fame years before 
his death, which happened the beginning of the 
year 1745. The cpurt aſked him in what manner 
Clarke came by his death; if he did not believe he 
was murdered, and by Eugene Aram, 5 
Houſeman was ſtaggered at theſe queſtions, and 
aſter great confuſion ſaid, that as he was under the 
obligation of a ſacred oath to divulge the truth, he 
would no longer burthen his conſcience with the con- 
cealment of facts which ought long ago to have been 
made known, and to have been puniſhed with 31 
utmoĩit 
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utmoſt rigour of the law. That it was true in accu. 
ſing Aram he could not entirely quit himſelf : but 


as it appeared to him that Divine Providence had 


| Interpoſed, and that the whole account of this mur- 
der muſt be brought to light, though buried four. 
teen years in oblivion, he could not, nor would he 
ſcreen the criminal any longer from the impending 
ſtroke of juſtice. 
He then opened the ſecrets of his heart, and ac. 
22 he remembered well the time, man- 
er, and occaſion of Clarke's death, that it happen. 
ed between the 7th and 8th of February, 1744-5 

e then proceeded in the following manner : 

* After paſſing above two hours to and fro between 
their ſeveral houſes, in conſulting by what ways and 
means to diſpoſe of various goods which Clarke had 
in poſſeſſion, and to ſettly ſome account relating 
thereto, Eugene Aram propoſed firſt to Clarke and 
then to him (Houſeman) to take a walk out of town, 
Accordingly it was agreed to, and they walked in- 
to a field at a ſmall diſtance from the town, where 
there is a cave, particularly well known in the neigh- 
bourhood of Knareſborough by the name of St. Ro- 
bert's Cave: that when they came into the ſaid field, 
Aram and Clarke went over the hedge towards the 
cave, and being come within fix or ſeven yards of it, 
he ſaw Aram ftrike Clarke ſeveral times; and at laſt 
ſaw him fall, but never ſaw him afterwards. 

That he (Houſman) ſaw no inſtrument or weapon 
in Aram's hand, but could not fwear poſitively to it 
as it was in the night time; that he did not inter- 
poſe or any way binder his (Aram's) committing 
this murder, nor did he make any alarm in the 
neighbourhood. That his only reaſon for not diſ- 
covering this murder before was Aram's threatening 
his life. : 

. Houſeman 
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Houſeman having given his evidence of this dark 
affair, Aram deſired liberty of the court to aſk him 
ſome queltions, which was allowed him. 

Firſt, How could he ſo poſitively ſwear. chat he 
faw him (Aram) ſtrike Clarke, when he had owned 
that it was done in the night, in the depth of winter, 
in the month of February, when every body: knows 
the nights are very dark? 

Second, At what Gitane was he from bim when 


be ſaw im ſtrike Clatke? 


Third, Why did not he (Houſeman) go over the 
hedge with him and Clarke into the fied, as they 
came out together, and had no buſineſs to talk of 
but what concerned them all? | 

To the firſt, ' Houſeman ſaid, that though i it was 
done in the night, yet the moon was then up, and 
though by the interpoſitition of the clouds e did 
not give much light, yet it was light enough to diſ- 
tinguiſh objects at a ſmall diſtance, though not ve 
diſtinctly, and he could ſee by the motion of his 
hand, that he was ſtriking Clarke, though he could 
not perceive the weapon, with which he ſtruck him. 

To the ſecond, T hat to the beſt of his judgment 
and recollection, he believes that Aram and Clarke 
were about ten or a dozen yards on the other fide of 
the hegde when he faw him ſtrike Clarke, —And - 


To the third, To give a direct anſwer to that | 


queſtion might affect him (Houſeman) much. To 
ſay he never knew what Aram's defign was, and that 
he ſtaid behind on purpoſe to 2 an opportu- 
nity to effect what he was about, would have heen 
to confeſs bimſclf an acceſſary. Therefore he hoped 
the court would not oblige him to anſwer a queſtion 
the anſwer to which might, imply an accuſation of 
himſelf, and have a tendency to bring his own life 
into danger. The court, who plainly ſaw through 
No ux. XXVII. EY what 
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== what: Houſeman meant, freed him from the embar. 
raſſment by giving him the liberty not ta anſwer it, 
if he foreſaw that by. it he ſhould be forced to accuſe 
-himfelf,: which the law ohliges no man to do. 
Many witneſſes were examined, particularly the 
man that while digging for limeſtone found the 
ſceleton : ſome proved Clarke's way of living, his 
buying plate, jewels, watches, rings, &c. ot buy- 
ing various articles of him, his great credit, and his 
abſenting himſelf all of a ſudden; which corrobora- 
ted hat Houſeman had depofed.  / 
Aram was defired by the court to produce his evi- 
dences: but he for anſwer ſaid, that all the people 
which could be of uſe to him were dead, or diſperſed 
about the kingdom, that he knew nat where to find 
— nen ch . uin od: ni 0 
/ Being called upon to make his defence, he ſaid he 
hoper the court would accept of his exculpation in 
writing, which he had drawn up for that purpoſe. iſ | 
That the confufion and terror of his mind was ſo Ml | 
and ſo powerfully wrought on his ſpirits upon 
2X, that awful occaſion, that he was afraid he ſhould not: 
| be able to ſpeak: properly and methodically; there: 
fore had pre pated his defence, which he preſumed c 
was not contrary to law, or the eſtabliſhed rules of h 
Soft-... EA 
Ihe court indulged him, and he read the follow W 
ing defence: | 2 5 
6“ My lord, 
e know not whether it is right, or through ſome 
"indulgence of your lordſhip, that {am allowed the 
liberty at this bar, and at this time, to attempt a de- 
* fence ; incapable and uninſttucted as Jam to ſpeak 
Since, while I ſee ſo many eyes upon me, ſo nume- 
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filled with, J know not: what expectancy, I labour 
not with guilt, my lord, but with perplexity.,., For 

having neyer zſeen a court but this, being wholly 
unacquainted with law, the cuſtom of the bar, and 
all judiciary proceedings, I fear | ſhall be fo little 
capable. of ſpeaking with propriety in this, place, 


that it exceeds 
at all. 5 REY ET ons 
« ] have heard, my lord, the indiQment. read, 
wherein I find myſelf charged with. the. higheſt 
crime: with an enormity J am altogether incapable 
of; a fact, to the commiſſion of which there goes far 
more inſenſibility of heart, more profligacy of morals, 
than ever fell to my lot. And nothing poſſible could 
have admitted a preſumption of this nature, but a de- 
pravity, not inferior to that imputed to me. How- 
ever, as I ſtand indicted at your lordſhip's bar, and 
have heard what is called evidence induced in ſup- 
port of ſuch a charge, I very humbly ſolicit your 
lordſhip's patience, and beg the hearing of this reſ- 
pectable audience, while I, fingle and unſkilful, deſ- 
titute of friends, and unaſſiſted by counſel, ſay ſome- 
thing perhaps like argument in my defence. I ſhall 
conſume but little of your lordſhip's time; what I 
have to ſay will be ſhort, and this brevity, probably, 
will be the, beſt, part of it; however, it is, offered 
with all poſſible regard, and the greateſt; ſubmiſſion 
to your lordſhip's conſideration, and that of this ho- 
nourable court. 4 40 mort ant 
_ «Firſt, my lord, the whole tenor of my conduct 
in life, contradicts every particular of this indictment. 
Yet had l never ſaid this, did not my prefent-circum- 
ſtances extort it from me, and ſeem to make it neceſ- 
lary, Permit me here, my lord, to call upon malig- 
nity itſelf, ſo long and cruelly buſied in this proſe- 
cution, to charge upon me any immorality, of which 
| 1 prejudice 


my hope, if I ſhall be able to,ſpeak 
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prejudice - was not the author. No, my lord, ! 
© concerted no ſchemes of fraud, projected no vio- 
lence, injured no man's property: my days were 
honeſtly laborious, my nights intenſely ſtudious, 
and | humbly conceive, my notice af this, eſpecial. 
ty at this time, will not be thought impertinent, or 
unſeaſonable; but; at leaſt, deterving ſome atten. 
tion: becauſe, my lord, that any perſon, after a tem- 
parate vſe of life, a ſeries of thinking and acting re. 
gularly, and without dne fingle deviation from ſobti. 
ety, ſhould plunge into the very depth of profliga- 
cy, precipitately, and at once, is altogether 1mpro- 
bable and unprecedented, and abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with the courſe of things. Mankind is never cor- 
rupted at once; villainy is always progreſſive, and 
declines from right, ſtep after ſtep, till every regard 
of probity is loſt, and every ſenſe of all moral obli. 
- gation totally periſhes, IN 
« Again, my lord, a ſuſpicion of this kind, which 
nothing but malevolence could entertain, and igno- 
rance propagate, is violently oppoſed by my very 
ſituation at that time, with reſpect to health; for 
but a little ſpace before, I had been confined to my 
bed, and ſuffered under very long and ſevere difor- 
der, and was not able for half a year together ſo 
mueh as to walk. The diſtemper teit me in- 
deed, yet ſlowly, and in part; bur ſo macerated, fo 
-enfeebled, that I was reduced to crutches ; and fo 
far from being well about the time I am charged with 
this fact, that I never to this day perfectly recover- 
ed. Could then a perfon in this condition, take any 
thing into his head fo unlikely, ſo extravagant? |, 
paſt the vigour of my age, feeble, and vale tudinary, 
with no inducergent to engage, no ability to accom- 
pliſh, no wea pon therewith to perpetrate ſuch a fact: 
; 13. 246, without 
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without intereſt, without power, without motive, 
without means. | OT 
geſides, it muſt needs occur to every one, that 
an action of this atrocious nature is never heard of 
but when its ſprings are laid open, it appears that 
it was to ſupport ſome indolence, or ſupply ſome 
luxury, to ſatisfy ſome avarice, or oblige ſome ma- 
licez to prevent ſome real, or ſome imaginary want: 
yet I lay not under the influence of any one of theſe, 
Surely, my lord, I may, conſiſtent with both truth. 
and modeſty, affirm thus much; and none who have 
any veracity, and know me, will ever queſtion this, 
In the ſecond place, the diſappearanee of Clarke 
is ſuggeſted as an argument of his being dead ; but 
the uncertainty of ſuch an inference from that, and 
the fallibility of all concluſions of ſuch a ſort, from 
ſuch a circumſtance, are too obvious, and too noto- 
rious, to require inſtances: yet ſuperſeding many, 
permit me to produce a very recent one, and that 
afforded by this caſtle. 
In June, 1757, William Thompſon, for all the 
vigilance of this place, in open day-light, and dou- 
ble ironed, made his eſcape ; and, notwithſtanding 
an immediate enquiry ſet on foot, the ſtricteſt ſearch, 
and all advertiſements, was never ſeen or heard on 
ſince, 'If then Thompſon got off unſeen, through 
all theſe difficulties, how very eaſy was it for Clarke, 
when none of them oppoſed him? But what would 
be thought of a proſecution commenced againſt any 
one ſeen laſt with Thompſon. HON TRE. 
« Permit me, next, my lord, to obſerve a little 
upon the bones which have been diſcovered. ' It is 
faid, which perhaps is ſaying very far, that theſe 
are the ſkeleton of a man. It is poſſible indeed it 
may: but is there any certain known criterion which 
jnconteſtibly diſtinguiſhes the ſex in human bones? 


Let 
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Leti it be conſidered, my lord, whether the aſcertain- 
ing of this point ought not ro precede, any attempt 
to identify them. 

The place of their e too claims much 
more attention than is commonly beſtowed upon it: 
for, of all places in the world, none could have men- 
tioned any one, wherein there was greater certainty 
of finding human bones than a hermitage ; except he 
ſhould point out a church-yard: hermitages, in time 
paſt, being not only places of religious retirement, 
but of burial too. And it has ſcarce or never been 
heard of, but that every cell now known, contains, 
or contained theſe relicts of humanity; ſome mutila- 
ted, and ſome entire. I do not inform, but give me 
leave to remind your lordſhip, that here fat ſolitary 
ſanity, and here the hermit, or the anchoreſs, ho- 
ped that repoſe for their bones, when dead, they 
here enjoyed when living. 

% All this while, my lord, I am ſenfible this is 
known to your lordſhip, and many in this court, 
bettet than I. But it ſeems neceſſary to my caſe 
that others, who have not at all, perhaps, adverted 
to things of this nature, and may have concern in 
my trial, ſhould-be made acquainted. with it. Suf— 
ter me then, my lord, to produce a few of many 
evidences, that theſe cells were uſed- as repoſitorics 
of the dead; and to enumerate a few, in which hu- 
man bones have been found, as it happened i in this 
in queſtion ; leſt, to ſome, that accident might ſeem 
1 , and, andy occafion preju- 

ice 
„ 1. The bones, as was ſuppoſed, of the Saxon 
Sr, Dabritius, were diſcovered buried in his cell at 
Guy's cliff, near Warwick, as appears from the 
authority of Sir William Dagdate 
* 2. The 
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« 2. The bones, thought to be thoſe of the an- 
choreſs Roſia, were but lately diſcovered in a cell 
at Royſton, entire, fair, and undecayed, though 
they muſt have lain interred for ſeveral Sanden as 
is proved by Dr. Stukely. 5 

Bat our own ootintiy; nay, almoſt chis neigh- 
nud ſupplies another inſtance: for in Jany- 
ary, 1747, was found, by Mr. Stovin, accompa- | 
nied by a reverend gentleman, the bones in parti of 
ſome recluſe, in the cell at Lindholm, near Hat- 
field. They were believed to be thoſe of William 
of Lindholm, a hermit, who Had long men this 
cave his habitation. 

„ 4,” In February, 1744, part of: Wosburg aber 
being pulled down, a large portion of a corpſe ap- 
peared, ' even with the fleſh on, and which bore cut- 
ting with a knife; though it is certain this had lain 
above two hundred years, and how much longer i is 
doubtful; for this abbey was founded! in 1 1455 and 
diffolved in 1538 9. 

„ What would have been Gaia, C what believed; if 
this had been an accident to the bones in queſtion * 

« Farther, my lord, it is not yet out of livi 
memory, that x little diſtance from Knareſborough, 
in a field, part of the manor of the worthy patriot and 
baronet, who does that borough the honour to re- 
preſent it in parliament, were found, in digging for 
gravel, not one human. ſkeleton only; but five or fix 
depoſited fide by fide, with each an urn placed at its 
head, as your lordſhip. Knows was uſual in antient 
interments. 

About the ſame time, and in another field, al. 
moſt cloſe to this borough, was diſcovered alſo, i in 
ſearching for gravel, another human ſkeleton ; but 
the piery of the ſame worthy gentleman ordered both 


pits to be-filled up again, commendably unwilling to 
diſturb the dead, «Tg 
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 « Is the invention of theſe bones forgotten then, 
or induſtriouſly concealed, that the diſcovery of thoſe 
in queſtion may appear the more fingular and ex. 
traordinary 2 Whereas, in fact, there is nothing ex- 
traordinary in it. My lord, almoſt every place con- 
ceals ſuch remains. In fields, in hills, in. highway 
ſides, in commons, lie frequent and unſuſpected bones. 
And our preſent allotments for reſt for the departed, 
is but of ſome centuries. ES 2 

„ Another particular ſeems not to claim a little 
of your lordſhip's notice, and that of the gentlemen 
of the jury; which is, that perhaps no example oc- 
curs of more than one ſkeleton being found in one 
cell: and in the cell in queſtion was found but one; Ml 
agreeable in this, to the peculiarity of every othet 
known cell in Britain, Not the invention of one 


| 
keleton, but of txo, would have en ſuſpici- Ml * 
ous and uncommon. | _ 
L Rut it ſeems another ſkeleton has been diſco- 
covered by ſome labourer, which was full as conf. ll ! 
dently averred to be Clarke's as this. My lord, ll © 
muſt ſome of the living, if it promotes ſame intereſt, Ml * 
be made anſwerable for all the bones earth has con- Ml * 
cealed, and chance expoſed ? And might not a place k 
where bones lay, be mentioned by a perſon by 
chance, as well as found by a labourer by chance! * 
or, is it more criminal accidentally to name where N 


bones lie, than accidentally to find where they lic? 
% Here too is a human ſkull produced, which is de 
fractured; but was this the cauſe, or was it the con- 
ſequence of death? Was it owing to violence? Or, P. 
was it the effect of natural decay? If it was violence, 
was chat violence before or after death? My lord, 
in May, 1732, the remains of William lord arch: 
biſhop of this province, were taken up, by. permil- 
ſion, in this cathedral, and the bones of the ſkull 
| were 
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were found broken R yet certainly he died by no vi- 
olence offered to him alive, that could occaſion that 


fracture there. 


Let it be conſidered, m 


y lord, that upon the 


diſſolution of religious houſes, and the commence- 
ment of the reformation, the ravages of thoſe times 
both affected the living and the dead. In ſearch 
after imaginary treaſures, coffins were broken up, 
graves and vaults dug open, monuments ranſacked, 
and ſhrines demoliſhed ; and it did, about the be- 


ginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. I entreat 


your lord{hip ſuffer not the violences, the depreda- 


tions, and the iniquities of thoſe times, 


puted to this. 


to be im- 


« Moreover, what gentleman here is ignorant 
that Knareſborough had a caſtle ; which, though 
now a ruin, was once conſiderable both for its ſtrength 
and garriſon. All know it was vigorouſly befieged 
by the arms of the parliament ; at which ſiege, in 
ſallies, conflicts, flights, purſuits, many fell in all 
the places round it; and where they fell were bu» 
ried ; for every place, my lord, is burial earth in 
war; and many, queſtionleſs, of theſe, reſt yet un- 
known, whoſe bones futurity ſhall diſcover. 


„] hope, with all imag 


inable ſubmiſſion, that 


what has been ſaid will not be thought impertinent 
to this indictment; and that it will be far from the 
wiſdom, the learning, and the integrity of this place, 
to impute to the living what zeal in its fury may 


have done; what nature may have taken off, and 
piety interred; or what wa 


ed, alone depoſited. 


* As to the circumſtances that have been raked 
together, I have nothing to obſerve ; but that all 
circumſtances whatſoever are precarious, and have 
been but too frequently found lamentably fallible z 


Nems, XXVII. 


* 


KK 


r alone may have deſtroy. 


even 
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even the ſtrongeſt have failed. They may riſe to 
the utmoſt degree of probability, yet they a re but 
prabability ſtill, Why need I name to your lord. 
ſhip the two Harriſons recorded by Dr. Howel, who 
both ſuffered upon circumſtances, becauſe of the 
ſudden diſappearance of their lodger, who was in 
credit, had contracted debts, borrowed money, and 
went oft unſeen, and returned a great many years 
after their execution. Why name the intricate af. 
fair of Jacques du Moulin, under King Charles l. 
related by a gentleman who was counſel for the 
crown : and why the unhappy Coleman, who ſuf- 
fered innocent, though convicted upon poſitive evi- 
dence, and whoſe children periſhed for want, be- 
cauſe the world uncharitably believed the father 
gailty. Why mention the perjury of Smith, incau- 
tiouſly admitted king's evidence; who, to ſcreen 
himſelf, equally accuſed Faircloth and Loveday of 
the murder of Dunn; the firſt of whom, in 1749, 
was executed at Wincheſter; and Loveday was about 
to ſuffer at Reading, had not Smith been proved 
perjured, to the ſatisfaction of the court, by the 
furgeon of the Goſport hoſpital- 

Now, my lord, having endeavoured to ſhew that 
the whole of this proceſs is altogether repugnant ta 
every part of my life; that it is inconſiſtent with my 
condition of health about that time; that no rational 
inference can be drawn, that a perſon is dead who 
ſuddenly diſappears z that hermitages were the con- 
ſtant repoſitories of the bones of the recluſe ; that 
the revolutions in religion, or the fortune of war, 
has mangled, or buried the dead; the conclufion 

remains, perhaps, no leſs reaſonably, than impati- 
ently wiſhed for. I, at laſt, after a year's confine- 

ment, equal to either fortune, put myſelf upon the 

candor, the juſtice, and the humanity of your _ 
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ſhip, and upon yours my countrymen, gentlemen of 
the jury.” Guilty, Death. 


The Miniſter's Account. 


AFTER this conviction I reaſoned with him on 
the heinouſneſs of the crime of committing murder, 
in order to bring him to a confeſſion of his guilt, 

He ſeemed attentive to theſe admonitions, and 
faithfully promiſed to diſburthen his conſcience, and 
to make his peace with God: and as ſoon as I was 
gone, and he was alone in his cell, he confidered 
very ſeriouſly of his approaching fate. Nothing af- 
feted him ſo much as the ſhame and diſgrace of 
being publicly expoſed on a ladder, as a ſpectacle 
to the whole world. His thoughts crowding upon 
him, grew inſupportable, ſo that in a fit of deſpair, 
he came to the deſperate reſolution of deſtroying 
himſelf before the fatal hour appointed for his exe- 
cution. | a 

The morning appointed for his execution being 
come, the keeper went to his cell to bring him out, 
and to his great ſurprize found him almoſt expiring, 
having with a razor cut his left arm, above the el- 
bow, and a little above the wriſt, but miſſed the ar- 
tery, by which means he had loſt ſo much blood, 
that he was rendered very weak: a ſurgeon was 
ſent fot, who preſently ſtopped the bleeding, and 
he was carried to the place of execution ; where, 
though he was quite ſenſible, yet ſo feeble that he 
could not ſtand; a clergyman prayed with him, but 
being in ſo weak a condition, he was incapable of _ 
piving any attention, He was executed, and his 

ody carried to Knareſborough-foreſt, where it was 
ung in chains. 


Kk2 LAURENCE 


| E t ⏑ 
LAUREN cE, EARL FER RERS, for Aurder, | 
AURENCE, Earl F errers, Viſcount Tam- | 


worth, was deſcended from a very honoura- 1 
ble and antient family, many of whoſe branches 
have been recorded in hiſtory by diſtinguiſhing them- "il 

ſclvea for their virtues, loyalty and valor. - 
Robert, Lord Ferrers, was by Queen, Anne, in 


the year 1711, created Viſcount Tamworth, and 
Earl Ferrers. His eſtate was very extenſive, and 


he had a large family; having by his firſt lady ten 
ſons and ſeven daughters, and by his ſecond five 
ſons and five daughters, fo that by given fortunes i 
to his children he diminiſhed his eſtate, | 


The ſecond ſon of the firſt Earl poſſeſſed the ti- A 


tles, but leaving no ſons, they fell to his next ſur. 

viving brother, who was the ninth ſon of his father ; 

de never marrying, the titles fell to the tenth ſon | 
by his firſt marriage, who was the father of the un- 

fortunate Earl. * 


This unhappy man in his youth took to drinking: | 


and liquor had always ſuch an effect on him as to 
make him commit the greateſt outrages, which he 
often carried to acts of brutality. When ſober he 
was very ſenſible, but in his cups the moſt confirme 
ed mad-man breathing, hs rr 4 
Inthe year 1752, he married the youngeſt daughter 
of Sir William Meredith, but he ſoon began to- uſe i 
het with ſuch repeated acts of cruelty, though ſhe was 
of the ſweeteſt diſpoſition imaginable, that ſhe way 
obliged to apply to parliament for redreſs, and ob- 
tained an act about two years before he committed; 
the raſh act, for a ſeparate maintenance to be raiſed 


out of his eſtates, _ 1 1 
Drunkenneſs was not his only vice; for he could 

lay ſchemes when ſober, and execute them When 
35 drunk. 
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trunk. For inſtance, in the year 1736, his lordihip 


was at the races at Detby, and ran a mare again 
one captain M horfe for fifty pounds. After 
the races were ended, his lordſhip ſpent the evening 


with ſome gentlemen, and in the midft of their jol- 
lity, the captain (who had heard of Lord Ferrers's. 


mare being with foal) offered in a jocoſe manner, 


to run his horſe againſt his lordſhip's mare, at ſe- 


ren months end. Lord Ferrers took this ill, think- 
ing a ſcheine was laid againſt him, flew into a rage, 
which occafioned a+ quarrel, and his lordſhip left 


Derby at three o'clock the next morning, to go tõ 


Stanton-Harold, in Leiceſterſhire, and on his arri- 


val he immediately went to bed. Eatly in the 


morning he rang his bell, and a ſervant immediate- 
ly came; as ſoon as the ſeryant entered the room, 
he aſked if he knew how captain M came to be 


informed that his mare was with foal, by which be 


had like to be drawn in for another wager ? The ſer. 
vant declared his ignorance of the affair, and that 
he could not account for it unleſs it came fron, the 


mouth of his lordſhip's groom; who on being fent. 


for, denied the fact. 


Lord Ferrers had, previous to the quarrel, enga- 
ged the captain and other gentlemen to dine with 


him as that day, and he ſent a fervant to remind 


them of their promiſe : but on account of the diſpute 


that had happencd, they all refuſed to attend. This 
nettled his lordſhip greatly ; and in revenge he flew 


on his ſervants, and uſed them in a cryel, brutal 


manner, by throwing every thing that came in his 
way at their heads, kicking and horſewhipping them. 
Another inſtance of his -brutal behaviaur 'was, 


that having fent to London for ſame oyſters, which 
did not prove very good, he ordered one of his ſer- 


vants to make. oath that the carrier Rad changed 


them: but the ſervant replied he would not take 
| ſuck | 


* 
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ſuch an oath yz on which the carl flew.in a violent 
rage, ſuddenly ſtabbed him in the breaſt with 
knife, cut his head, with the baſe of a candleſtick, M 
and gave him many kicks in the groin, that he has 
ever ſince been incapable of retention of urine. 
. His lordthip' brother and his wife paid a viſit to 
the earl and counteſs at Stanton Harold, and unfor- 
tunately they had a diſpute, On which the earl rag 
up ſtairs with a large claſp knife in his hand, and 
meeting one of his ſervants, aſked him where big 
lady was, and being informed in. her own room, he 
ordered the ſervant to follow him into the roomy | 
. which he had no ſooner done than he directed him 
to load a brace of piſtolAwith bullets; the ſervant 
obeyed, but fearfhl of miſehief put no priming, "i 
which the earl ſoon diſcovered, damned the ſer- WM 
Fant, aſked for the powder, and primed them 
himſelf. Now, ſays he to the ſervant, if you do not 
go and ſhoot the captain, my brother, directly, I will 
blow your brains out, The ſervant heſitated, and 
his lordſhip ſnapped one of the piſtols at him, but 
it happily miſſed fire. The counteſs, who was in 
the room all the time, fell on her knees intreating © 
of him to be more compoſed ; but he in return for 
her good advice damned her, and ſwore birterly, if 
ſhe interrupted him he would blow out her brains, 


I 'Vbe ſeryant made his eſcape out of the room, and 


informed the captain of the earl's intent, on which 
the captain went to his lady who was gone to bed, 
intreated her to dreſs herſelf, and they ſat off about 
two o'clock in the morning. if... = 
\.. The unfortunate Mr. 1 5Y who fell a prey tc 
the rage of his lordſhip, was bred up in the family 3 

of the Ferrers's from his youth, and was always re. 
markable for his regular accounts : and when the 
act of parliament p for the ſeparation of his } 
4 lordſhip "Mi 
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lordſhip and his counteſs, Mr. Johrifon was pro- 
ſed as a receiver on the behalf of the lady, but 
be refuſed it till he was requeſted ſo to do by his 
lordſhip. | | 
Notwithſtanding the conſent given by his lord- 
ſhip, and at a time when Mr. Johnſon ſtood well in 
his lordſhip's favour, yet it ſoon kindled into reſent- 
ment; for his lordſhip ſoon ſhewed that his good 
opinion was converted into malice, . 
The firſt inſtance of the earl's diſpleaſure was his 
ſending a notice to Mr. Johnſon, who enjoyed a be- 
neficial farm under his lordſhip, to quit it; but Mr. 
Johnſon producing a leaſe which he had obtained 
from the truſtees, the earl defiſted : this diſappoint- 
ment added to a ſuſpicion that Johnſon had entered 
into an agreement with Meſſrs. Burſlem and Curſan 
to diſappoint him of a certain contract for coal 
mines, and this fed ſo on his lordſhip's breaſt, that 
he fixed a reſolution of deſtroying Johnſon. 
His lordſhip concealed his reſentment in ſuch a 
manner by affable behaviour, that Johnſon thought 
his lordſhip was again his friend. ON io 
On Sunday the 13th of January 1760, his lord- 
ſhip called on Mr. Johnſon at his houſe, and ap- 
pointed him to come to him at his ſeat at Staunton, 
on the Friday following, between three and four 
in the evening. | 1 
In the interval, the earl took care, that at the time 
Mr. Johnſon was expected, the houfe ſhould be as 


empty as poſſible ; his two men ſervants, being all 


bis lordſhip kept of that ſex, were ſent out of the 
way; and at three, Mrs. Clifford, and the four chil- 
dren, were ordered to walk to her father's, about-two 
miles from Staunton, ſo that only three maid ſer- 
vants were in the houſe at the time appointed for 
this meeting, TP DEN 
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Mrs. Johnſon was punctual to his promiſe, repair. 
ed to Staunton, and was let in by one of the maids, 
After waiting ſome time, his lordſhip calied him to 
his apartment, immediately locked the dor, and 
ſoon after ſhot him with a piſtol, of which wound 
he afterwards died. 

As ſoon as his lordſhip had committed this cruel 
action, he called the maid ſervants, and ordered 
them to lead Mr. Johnſon up ſtairs, and put him to 
ded; thinking, as he was not killed on the ſpot, 
there were hopes of his recovery. He alſo ſent a 
ſervant for one Mr, Kirkland, a ſurgeon, and ano- 
ther for Mr. Johnſon's children, purſuant to the re- 
queſt of the dying man, who earneſtly defired to ſee 

them, 

When Mr, Kirkland arrived at Staunton Harold, 
his lordſhip requeſted him to take all poſſible care of 
Mr. Johnſon; and inſiſted that Mr. Johnſon ſhould 
not be remoyed out of the houſe, When Mr. Kirk- 
land had examined the wound, his lordſhip aſked 
him what hopes of his recovery; the ſurgeon, though 
he knew the wounds were mortal, being well ac- 
quainted with the earl's diſpofition, thought it moſt 
adviſcable to flatter his lordſhip, leſt he ſhould ſhare 
the ſame fate with Mr. Johnſon. 

The ſurgeon being well perſuaded that Mr. John- 
ſon could not ſurvive twenty-four hours, being of 
a weak conſtitution, took an opportunity, as ſoon 
as the earl was gone to bed, to remove the poor man 
out of the houſe, and with the aſſiſtance of ſix men, 
he got him conveyed to his own houſe, where they 
arrived about two in the morning, and at nine he 
died. 

As ſoon as Mr. Johnſon was in his own houſe, 
Mr. Kirkland well knowing that he was a dying 
man, left him to the care of his family, and went 

away 
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away to get a ſufficient number of armed men to ſe- 
cure his lordſhip. When they arrived at Staunton 
Harold, his lordſhip. was juſt got up, and walking 
towards the ſtable with his garters in his hand; but 
as ſoon as he ſaw the poſſe, he fled to his houſe, and 
ſhifted himſelf from place to place in ſuch a manner 
that they could not ſecure him till near ſix. They 
then conveyed him to Leiceſter gaol, where an or- 
der ſoon arrived to lodge his lordthip in the Tower 
of London; and as ſoon as the ſcaffolding could be 
prepared in'Weſtminſter-hall, he was brought there, 
tried by his peers, found guilty of wilful murder 
on the body of Mr. Johnſon, and on the th of May 
following, he was ordered for execution, | 

His lordſhip thought it a great diſgrace to his 
family to be hanged at Tyburn, petitioned his ma- 
jeſty to alter the ſentence and place of execution; 
but his majeſty, to ſhew he would make no diſtino- 
tion between a peer of the realm, and the meaneſt 
of his ſubjects, who ſhould commit the act of mur- 
der, ordered the ſentence pronounced by the Lord 
High Steward to be carried into execution, and ac- 
cordingly on the 5th of May, the day fixed on, his 
lordſhip was executed at Tyburn, e 

His lordſhip had often expreſſed himſelf to peo- 
ple in the following manner: « I date my mis for- 
tunes from the day of my marriage; and when the 
fatal day was come, his lordſhip took out a white 
ſuit richly embroidered with ſilver, and ſaid, “ This 
is the ſuit in which I was married, and in which 1 
will die.“ 1 . 

A little before his lordſhip's leaving the Tower, 
he is ſaid to have wrote the following lines, and 
that ho was proceeding, when he was interrupted 
by one of the wardens who attended him. 

NuMp, XXVII. LI In 
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In doubt I live, in doubt I die, | 
Yet undiſmay'd the vaſt abyſs I'll try, 
And plunge into eternity 
Thro' rugged path 


On the 5th of May, the day fixed for his execy. 
tion, at nine in the TIS. the two ſheriffs of 
London, attended by their officers, appeared at the 
Tower gate, which being told to his lordſhip, he 
ſent to deſire them to let him go in his own landay, 
which was waiting for him, which he choſe rather 
than a mourning coach, This was granted, and he 
ſtepped into the landau, attended by the Rev. Mr, 
Humphries, chaplain of the Tower. On their 
coming to the gate, Mr. Sheriff Vaillant joined them, 
and ſcating himſelf by his lordſhip, politely obſer. 
ved, that it gave him the higheſt concern to wait 
upon him on ſo melancholy an occaſion ; adding, 
that he would do eyery thing in his power to ren- 
der his fituation as agreeable as poſſible; and hoped 
his lordſhip would impute it to the neceflary dil- 
charge of his duty. | 1 
The preceſſion then began, and proceeded 
through a numerous croud of ſpectators, and pai- 
ſed through the city in the way to Tyburn. In their 
paſſage his lordſhip: aſked Mr. Vaillant, if he had 
ever ſeen ſo great a concourſe of people? and upon 
his anſwering jn the negative, he rejoined, << I fu 
aſc it is becauſe they never ſaw a lord hanged be- 


ore.” He then obſeryed, that he had wrote to his, 


majeſty to deſire that he might ſuffer within the 
walls of the Tower of Landon, as his noble anceftor, 

he earl of Eſſex had done, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; a favour he had the greater hopes of 
obtaining, as he had the honour of quartering the 
ſame arms, and of being allied to his majeſly ; ad 
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The Rev. Mr. Humphries obſerved to his lord- 
ſhip, that the world would be naturally inquiſitive 


about his religion, He replied; that he did not 


think himſelf aceountable to the world for his ſenti- 
ments on religion; but that he always believed in 
one God the maker of all things: that whatever were 
his notions he had never propagated them: that all 
countries had a form of religion; by which the peo- 
ple were governed, and whoever diſturbed them in 
it, he confidered as an enemy to ſociety : if he was 
wrong in his way of thinking he was ſorry for it: 
that he thought the lord Bolingbroke to blame for 
permitting his ſentiments to be publiſhed to the 
world: that the many ſects and diſputes about reli- 
gion had almoſt turned morality — of doors; and 
_ he could never believe what ſome ſectaries 

taught, that faith alone will ſave mankind; ſo that 
if a man juſt before bis death ſhould only ſay, 1 
believe;” that alone would ſave him: 

With reſpect to Mr. Johnſon's death, his lorgſhip 
ſaid he was under particular circumſtances, and had 
met with ſo many croſſes and vexations that he 
ſcarce knew what he did; and ſolemnly en he 
had not the leaſt malice againſt him. 

As his lordſhip's paſſage from the Tower to Ty- 
burn took up almoſt three hours, he often expreſſed 
his deſire at being at the end of his journey; obſery- 
ing that the apparatus of death, and the 
through ſuch a croud of peaple, were ten times | 
worſe than death itſelf, 

In the way his lordſhip exprefſed a defire of bar⸗ 
ing a glaſs of wine and water; but on Mr. Valliant's 
Gong that his pp draw a greater 


croud 5 
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eroud about him, he immediately replied, * that's 
true, I ſay no more; let us by no means ſtop,” T 
On approaching the place of execution, near which 


his miſtrefs waited in a coach, his lordſhip obſerved, 


that he ſhould be glad to take his laſt leave of a per- 
ſon for whom he had a ſincere regard: the ſheriff 
diſſuaded bim from it, leſt the ſight of her ſhould 
unman him, and difarm him of the fortitude he poſ- 
ſed. The weight of this reaſon the earl very readily 
acknowledged, and without heſitation, mildly re- 
phed, „If you, Sir, think I am wrong, I ſubmit.“ 
And upon Mr. Valliant's offering to deliver any 
thing to her he ſhould entruſt with him for her uſe, 
he gave him a pocket-book, in which was a bank- 
note, à ring and a purſe of guineas, to deliver to 
her, which he afterwards did. | 2:1 Offs 

- They reached the place of execution about a quar- 
ter before twelve, where they were received by ano- 
ther party of horſe grenadiers, and foot, who had 
formed a large circle round the gallows, which was 
covered with black baize, as was alſo a ſquare ſcaf- 
fold, erected and railed round it. His lordſhip walk- 
ed up the ſtairs with great compoſure and fortitude, 
with his hat in his hand, when after a pauſe of a 
few moments, the Rev. Mr. Humphries aſked, it 


he choſe to ſay prayers ? but this he declined ; upon 


which the chaplain aſked- him, if he did not chuſe 
to join with him in ſaying the Lord's prayer? he 
readily ſaid he would, for he always thought that a 
ine prayer. They therefore kneeled down on two 
cuſhions covered with black baize, and his lordſhip, 
With an audible voice, repeated the. Lord's prayer, 
and afterwards with great energy cried. O God 
forgive all my errors, pardon all my fins.” Then 
riſing, he took leave of the ſheriffs and - chaplain, 
thanked them for the civility they had ſhewn _ 
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ind made Mr. Valliant a prefent of his watch. His 


lordſhip then (by miſtake) gave five guineas to the 
executioner's aſſiſtant; which was immediately after 
demanded by the maſter ; but the fellow refuſed to 
deliver it, and a diſpute enſued,” which might have 
diſcompoſed his lordſhip, had not Mr. Valliant in- 
ſtantly ſilenced them _ | 25 
The executioner then proceeding to do his duty, 
his lordſhip ſubmitted with reſignation. His neck- 
cloth, being taken off, a white cap, which his lord- 
ſhip brought in his pocket was put on his head; his 
arms were ſecured with a black ſaſh, and the halter, 
which was a common one, was put round his neck. 
He then mounted a part of the ſcaffold, raiſed eigh- 
teen inches higher than the reſt, and the ſignal being 
given by the ſheriff, that part of the floor ſunk un- 
der him to a level with the reſt, and he remained 
ſuſpended in the air: he ſtruggled for a few mo- 
ments, but was ſoon diſpatched by the preſſure of 
the executioner, and having hung an hour and five 
minutes the body was cut down; the ſhell being 
raiſed, it was dropped into it, and carried by the 
men to the hearſe ; after which it was conveyed by 
the ſheriffs, with the ſame proceſſion, to Surgeons- 
hall, to undergo the remainder of the ſentence. -» 
His lordſhip was only about eight minutes on the 
ſcaffold before his execution: he ſtood, to all ap- 
pearance, unmoved at the approach of death, and' 
without the leaſt change of countenance, or faulter- 
ing of his voice, viewed the awful preparations for 
depriving him of life. The ſpectators, ſtruck with 
the novelty of ſeeing a peer of Great - Britain in ſuch 
a ſituation, doomed to death for the dreadful grime 
of murder, and ſuffering like a common malefactar, 
for taking the life of one of their own rank, held 
bim with reſpectful filence, mixed with pity, on 
| while 
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while they commiſerated his fate, alnzoſt forgot his 
crime. 

The body was brought from Tybutn i in a coflid 
lined with white ſatin; his hat and the Halter lay at 
the feet, and upon the lid was a Rufer with theſe 
words, * Laurence Earl Ferrers, ſuffered May 5s 
1760.“ 

The ſurgeous made a large inciſion from the neck 
to the bottom of the thorax or breaſt, and another 
acroſs the throat; the abdomen was laid open, and 
the bowels taken out. Upon this occafion the ſur: 
2 declared, that the entrails were remarkably 


nd, and that in their whole practice they never 


ſaw ia any ſubject ſo great ſigns of long life. | 
His lordſhip during his confinement, reflected on 


the injury he had done Mr. Johnſon's family, and 
left them a large ſum of money at his death, and 
ſtrove as much as poſfible to repair the faults he had 
committed, by giving handſome ſums to thoſe, hom 
In the heat of a + he hed 4c nk E 
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by : T all the examinations at Guildhall it was plain- 
| 


ly proved, that Perrot had often ordered one 
ey to deny him, which was ſufficient grounds 

for a commiſſion of bankrupt iſſuing. 
The two firſt examinations would be but of little 


ſubſtantial as to the whole. 
The laſt examination, and anſwer therots, den 
as follow. * 
* Guildhall coffee-houſe, near Guildhall, Low 

the twenty firſt day of March, 1761. 
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JOHN PERROTT, againſt whom the mmi. 
fon of bankrupt now in execution hath been awarded 
and iſued, being here preſent, at his own requeſt, 


being ſworn and examined before the major part of 
the commiſkaners' in and by the ſaid commithon na · 


med and authorized, and the following queſtions, 
jo wit, As you do admit you have ſpent the laſt week, 
previqus to your examination before us thenineteenth 
of April laſt paſt, with Mr. Maynard, one of your 
aſſignees, and to ſettle and to adjuſt your accounts, 
and to draw up a ſtate thereof, to enable you to 


cloſe ſuch your examination; and do likewiſe admit, 


that on ſuch ſtate thereof it appears, that after giving 
you credit for all ſums of money paid by you, and 
making you debtor for all goods ſold and delivered 
to you, from your firſt entering into trade to the time 
of your bankruptcy, it appears, there is a deficien- 
cy of the ſum of 19,5131, Give a true and particu- 


lar account of what is become of the ſame ; and how 


and in what manner, you have applied and diſpoſed 
thereof. | ' ot 
Being again propounded to bim, he gave on oath 
the following anſwer. . 

That about fix years ago, he, this deponent be- 
came acquainted with one Sarah Powell, otherwiſe 


Taylor, who lately lived at Weybridge, in the coun- 


ty of Surry : but at the time he firſt became acquaint. 
ed with her ſhe lodged at Mr. Serjeant's, an exciſe. 


officer in Cold-Bath-Fields in the county of Middle- 


ſex; which Mr. Serjeant now keeps a bookſeller's 
hop near Temple Bar, known by the fign of the 
Star. That the ſaid Sarah Powell, at the time he 

firſt became acquainted with her, was about the age 
of twenty-five, was the daughter of a clergyman, 
ſomewhere in the weſt of England. That about ten 
months ago, and fince this deponent's confinement 
| | in 
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in NeWgate; be was informed by Mr. Straw, an 


apothecary in Leadenhall-ſtreet, that the ſaid Sarah 


Powell was then dead; and told this deponent that 
he had received ſuch information from her ſiſter, 
Mrs. Penny, now living in Coney Court, Grav's Inn, 
That from the time he became acquainted with the 
ſaid Sarah Powell, to the time of his being commit. 
ted under this commifien; which was on the nine- 
teerth of April laſt, there continued a familiar in- 
tercourſe between them; during which time he, this 
deponent, expended conſiderable ſums of money; 
and this deponent ſaith, that from Chriſtmas 1758 
to Chriſtmas 1759, he expended upon, paid, or re- 
mitted, to the ſaid Sarah Powell, the ſum of 5000l. 
at the times, and in the manner following „ VIZ, That 
at Chriſtmas 1758, he, this deponent, ſent her by 
the poſt, to Weybridge aforcſaid, the ſum of 10ol. 
in bills; that ſuch bills were common bank notes, 
(not poſt bills) not taken in this deponent's own 
name, nor received by him from his banker; and in 
the month of January, 1759, he took to the ſaid Sa- 
rah Powell, the ſym of 5ool. which ſum was paid to 
her at different times, in bapk notes and caſh, Then, 
in the month of February following, he gave her at 
Weybridge, in bank notes and caſh, but the great. 
eſt part in caſh, the ſum of 4ool. Then, in the 
month of March following, he carried to her, at 
Weybridge, in caſh and bank notes, the greateſt 
po in bank notes, the ſum of 3ool. Then, in the 
eginning of April following, and juſt before ſhe 
went to Bath, he gave her the ſum of 7ool, In May 
following, he ſent to her, at Bath, by the poſt; in 
bank notes, the ſum of 5ool. In June, he ſent to 
her at Bath, by the poſt, in bank notes, the ſam of 
5aol. In July, he carried to her at Weybridge, to 


which place ſhe was then returned from Bath, in bank 
|; notes, 
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notes and caſh the ſum of 400l. In A he ſent 
to Bath, to which place ſhe was then returned, by'the 
, in bank notes, the ſum of dool. In Sep tems 


r, he ſent to her at Bath, by the poſt, in * notes, 


the ſum of 300l. In October, by the poſt, to Bath, 
in bank notes, the ſum of 2001, tos December, by | 
the poſt to Bath, in bank notes, 5 ſum * 
in all goool. And this deponent ſaith, that he ne- 
ver drawed upon his banker for any of theſe ſuris 
above-mentioned, but received them from one Hen- 
Thompſon, fince deceaſed, who was employed by 
tis depovent to fell goods for him, That no perſon 
whatever was preſent at any time when he delivered 
any of the ſaid notes or caſh to the ſaid Sarah Powell. 
During her reſidence at Bath, ſhe lodged at Mr. Pai- 
ker's in — grove, and went by the name of Powell ; 
and alſo at a Toyman's in the ſaid grove. That he, 
this deponent, hath not been at Bath for theſe ſeven 
ears laſt paſt, That the ſaid Sarah Powell: 2 
uſe at Bath. That he does not know whether 
kept any carriage during her ſtay there or not, but 
ſhe was attended by a man and a maid ſervant. * 
the ſaid ſarah Powell returned from the on oo 
bridge, about the latter end of January, o begingi 
of February, 176, where ſhe died ſome tim in the 
month of April following. That from the time the 
returned to Weybridge, to the time of this depge 


nent's commitment to Newgate, he never went to 


ſee her but once, at which time the was extremely 


ill, and dying ef a eonſumption. That the ſaid 


Sarah Powell then knew that this deponent ND 

bankrupt, but never offered to return bim/an 

of the money he had ſo given and rental © ih 

as a z veither did he aſk her what the h 

done with the ſame, or how ſhe intende& to diſpe 

of her effecti after her death. That he never de _ 
NoMs. XXVII. | Mm any 


her 
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ann perſon to attend her in her laſt illneſs, nor does 
he know who did then attend her. That he kept 
no particular account or memorandum whatever, of 
the payments and remittances ſo remitted to her, but 
is enabled to ſpeak fo particularly from his memory. 
That the reaſon of making ſuch remittances to her 
was, her complaints to him by letters, that the pla. 
ces where ſhe reſided were very expenſive; and 
though this deponent thought het demands very ex. 
travagant, yet he made her the remittances aforeſaid, 
in order to enable her to defray ſuch expences, and 
not with a view to eſtabliſn a fund for her future ſup- 
port, or wherefrom he could draw any advantage. 
That he continued to correſpond with the ſaid Sarah 
Powell for the ſpace of ſix weeks, after her ſecond 
return from Bath; but all the letters, except one ot 
two, which he received from her, during this depo- 
nent's acquaintance with her, were contained in a 
paper parcel, mentioned in a former examination of 
this deponent, to be delivered by him to the ſaid 
Henry Thompſon, and afterwards re- delivered by 
the ſaid Thompſon to this deponent; and that all 
ſuch letters had been fince burnt or deſtroyed by this 
deponent. That the reaſon for not diſcloſing the 
tranſactions between him and the ſaid Sarah Powell, 
before, was, becauſe it was her dying. requeſt, that 
he would not expoſe her to the world. That during 
the ſaid year, 1759, when he made ſuch remittances 
to the ſaid Sarah Powell, he knew he was not worth 
any thing ; and that he was remitting to her his cre- 
ditors money ; and that ſuch remittances were not 
made in hopes of receiving any reward back there- 
from, That he does not know any perſon who can 
now give any account of the reality of the above 
tranſaction, or of any of the above remittances or 
payments; but believes, that the ſaid Mr, Penny - 
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Mr. Shaw had. heard this deponent declare, that th 
ſaid Sarah Powell was very expenſive to him, ande 
him large ſums of money. That the ſaid Henry 
Thompſon informed this deponent, that he fold the 
goods of this deponent, from which the money, ſo 
paid and remitted to the ſaid Sarah Powell, aroſe, 
to the ſeveral perſons, following, among others; 
namely, to Sir Samuel Fludyer, Mr. Mabbs, in Smith» 
field, Mr. Whiting in Cheapſide, and Mr. Pierpeint, 
of the ſame : that the ſaid Henry Thompſon kept no 
particular account of the monies raiſed by him, by 
the ſale of ſuch goods for the uſe of this deponent as 
aforeſaid. That during the firſt year of his acquain- 
tance with Sarah Powell, ſhe might coſt him the ſum 


of 1001. but cannot recolle& any of the particulars 


thereof, That ſhe removed from her lodgings in 
Cold-Bath- Fields, to a little ſtreet in Weſtminſter. 
That between that time and her removing, to Wey- 
bridge, ſhe reſided at ſeveral different places, but 
cannot tell where, nor with whom in particular; 
neither can he give any particular account what he 
expended upon her, the ſecond, third, and fourth 
year of their acquaintance, though the ſame familia: 
rity and intercourſe ſubſiſted all the time, as in the 


year 1759. eee 
| JOHN PERROTT.” 

His examinations not being to the ſatisfaction of 
the commiſſioners and his creditors, he was tried at 


the Old-Bailey, an an indictment for concealing, 


embezzling, and removing his effects to above the 
ulue of twenty-pounds, _ * v7. 198.0 
The firſt thing the counſel attempted. to charge 
him with, was the concealing thirteen notes ment 
ed in the indictment, which notes were found in his 
cuſtody. In order to prove which Mr. Robert Brown 
was called, who depoſed, that he was meſſenger to 
up Mama 2 the 
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the commiffion of bankrupt, and was employed to 
Make ſearch in Newgate for any contealed effects 
of the priſoner's. That on the 2 $th of June, 1761, 
he went, purſuant to the order of Mr. Cobb and Mr. 
Maynard, from the aſſiguees, to eximitie his room; 
and Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Salkield went with him. 
That vn examining an old trunk in his room, he 
foutid a bit of cloth tied up with ſore white tape; 
he cut it, and felt ſomething pretty thick in it, it 
was a bit of filk tied up. That he opened it, and 
Liere he found five half bank notes. That ſeeing 
ſomie old print on one of them, he looked at it, and 
faid, he was ſure that was not for leſs than one thou · 
ſand pounds, becauſe he could fee the end of the 


word thouſand, it could be no other word. That he 


delivered the five bank notes to Mr. Hewitt. 

On being ſhewh the half bank notes, He ſaid he 
verily believed them to be the ſame, but he would 
uot fwear politively, as they had been out of his cuſ- 
| Yo. „ 
That he went to Mrs. Ferne's with a ſearch war. 
ramt, and at the ſecond ſearch found à note of hand 
for twelve hundred pounds. 

Mt. Hewitt confirmetl Mr. Erown's evidence. 
Mr. Gideon Maynard depoſed, that he ſearched 
Mrs. Ferne's apartments, and in a little box found 


in Perrott's apartment, viz, 
C. 272, for 40l. C. 174, for 5ol. K. 316, 

for gol. No. 9, for 20l. 8 

There was another note found at the ſame time, 

for 231. which did not tally with the others. 

"Tat he did not find the other part of the thouſand 

nd note. ö 
William Stears, afelerk at the bank depoſed, that 


tin 


five half bank-notcs, four of which tallied with thoſe 


chere were three notes malle out in the'nanhe of Mar- 
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tin Matthias, and given in lieu of thirteen notes, 
brought into the bank by Martin Matthias; which 
notes he produced : that there were three notes made 
out for the fame value for the thirteen notes: rhat 
they amounted to 21091. the three notes were, two 
for 10001. each, and one for 100l. and that two of 
them were paid; one of a thouſand, and one of 2 
hundred, he paid fince ; they were H. 214, 215, and 
216, On the face of the thouſand pound note is 
James Cetes, but nothing on the face of the hun- 
dred pound note, WO 
Many perſons were examined, and plainly prov- 
ed that the thirteen notes which were exchanged 
for three bank notes came threugh Perrott's hands, 
and that the concealed bank notes were paid by the 
bank for them. Y 1 
Then the court called Mary Harris, ſervatit to 
Mary Ann Ferne, who depoſed, that Ferne's fathet 
and mother were poor people in Derbyſhire. That 
when ſhe knew her firſt ſhe was juſt come from ſet- 
vice in Watling-ſtreet, at the fign of the Teaicheſt ; 
that her maſter's name was Hartiſon ; arid the lived 
at Mr. Jefferſon's, a grocer, by Temple-bar, in 


Shire-lane : that ſhe ſcarce had any cloaths on at all, _ 


nor money: that ſhe did not fee her again for two 
years after: that ſhe ſaw her ſince on the laſt faſt 
day; ſhe called upon her, and invited her to gb and 
ſee her, and ſhe did ſo : that ſhe then appeared in a 
much exalted ftate : ſhe was ſurpriſed to ſee it, and 
took the libetty to aſk her how ſhe came poſſeſſed'sf 
ſo large à fortune: that this was the fifth of March 
laſt, when ſhe went to live with her, and alſo'befote, 
when ſhe went to ſee her. She told her that her for- 
tune came by a perſon belon to a picture that 
hung in her dining room. That Perrott was then in 
Newgate. That ſhe went with her almoſt every day 
| do 
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to ſee him, and ſometimes twice a day. That 


the heard her tell him the had ſhewn her, Harris, 
his picture, and of the diſcoutſe that had paſſed be- 


tween them. That Mr. Perrott aſked Mis. Ferne, 


if her ſervant thought the picture like him. 

That Mrs. Ferne lived in a plentiful manner, 
That Mr. Perrot uſed to make her great promiſes 
how they ſhould live when he came out of Newgate, 
'and ſhe told him about a houſe of Mr. Smith's to be 
diſpoſed of. That he made an objection, and ſaid 
there was not room to keep a pair of horſes, That 
he ſaid he would make her a preſent of a pair of 
diamond buckles, and a pair of diamond ear-rings, 
and would lay out upon her three hundred pounds, 
That when ſhe went to buy this houſe of Mr.Smith's, 
ſhe took half a bank note of 1000]. and faid that 
the other half was in the hands of Perrot in New- 
gate. That they had a great deal of converſation 
relating to notes and other things. That when ſhe 
told him that houſe was to be ſold, he ſaid, «© My 
dear, have you a mind for it?“ She ſaid, “ Yes, if 
me could have it for eight or nine hundred.“ Thx 
Mr. Perrot ſaid, My life for it, you ſhall have it, 
for I like the place above all things.” | 


The priſoner in his defence ſaid. 
c My Lord, 


c All 1 have to ſay is this; that Thompſon ſold 
goods is very true; but what debts he took, how he 
negociated them I cannot ſay. All the debts I re- 
ceived of him, I ſent to Mrs. Powell, at Bath, and 
Weybridge. It is a very great unhappineſs to me 
that Mr. Thompſon is dead; what he knew he 
would teſtify, As to theſe notes, half with me, 2 


{ 
] 
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\ 
] 
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half wich Mrs. Ferne, they were Mrs. Ferne's own, | 

| have lain in Newgate ſo long, I have none but her 2 
to ſuppport me; ſhe has ſent me a bit of meat, tea, 
and ſugar, and ſuch little things ; and ſhe requeſted 
me to takethoſe half bank'bills into my portmanteau; 

I thought I ſhould be very ungrateful if I did not 
and the reaſon ſhe gave me was, her houſe had been 
attempted to be broke open twice ; and for the fa- 
yours ſhe was pleaſed to complement me with, ſhe 
ſaid, ſhe thought ſhe had ſome little right ſo to do. 
T hey aſked me for the key; I gave it them; when 
they found theſe half bank bills ſewed up by Mrs. 
Ferne; Mr. Brown has poſitively ſworn they were 
covered up with a piece of white cloth in a bit of 
ilk; they were coyered with a bit of white 'dimity; 
When I aſked him to take an account of them, (for 

I did not know what notes they were, neither did [ 
ever ſee them) he would not let me, but carried them 
away,“ Guilty, Death. 


The G Account. 


NoTW 1THSTANPING this offender was committed 
to Newgate, April 20, 1760, by the acting com- 
miſſioners of bankruptcy, for not giving ſatisfattory 
anſwers to their queſtions; yet he was not confider- 
ed as a criminal, nor could he be charged with any 

3 ing capital; until a part of his concealed effect {7 
1 fol were diſcovered, ſome time in June laſt ; previous = 
to which, advertiſements had been publiſhed for 


ſome time, offering forty per cent. out of ſuch con- 
1, and I cealed effects, ſo diſcovered, 


to rg From his firſt commitment, his behaviour was 101 
mn a piece with his plan, cloſe, ſecret, filent, diſtant, 
eo 


h en hiding his whole guilt under his tongue, as if it 
| were a ſweet morſel never to be parted with. In To | 
mean 


- 
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mean time, carrying the appearance af a quiet and 
regular behaviour,: attending the chapel, when it 
ſuited his convenience, and his bouts, which were 
not very early, and when he had vo company to en- 
tertain him more agreeably, but when he did attend, 
he behaved with decency and apparent deyotion, 
This induced me to hope well of his caſe for ſame 
time, and to lead him towards a converſation upon 
it, but he kept aloof, and would nat be tauched or 
_ approached in that ſore and tender part ; to aveid 
which, he would not ſo much as admit me into his 
chamber z he gave ſhort anſwers, and referred all to 
is trial. | eyed E811 3 11 | 
He was viſited fram the firſt by a gay dreſſed lady, 
whom I took for his wife, and:afked him that quel- 
tion; but he gave me no ſatisfaction. She uſually 
came ſeveral times in a week, in a coach, or poſt 
chaiſe, attended by a ſervant in livery, or a maid 
ſervant, or both, in order ta keep up his ſpirits, 
But to ſave appearances, there was kept up a face 
of parſimony, and humble indigence in the priſon ; 
ſhe ſometimes condeſcending to dreſs a chop in his 
apartment, and he to elean his own knives. But 
eſe flimſy pretences did not prevent the proſecu. 
tors from following their clue, till they diſcovered 
what came out on the trial. 
Phe account he gives in his examination, March 
21, 176r, wherein he attempts to account for goool. 
given in large ſums, during the ſeveral months of 
one year only, to one Sarah Powell, with whom he 
had connexions five or fix years, is an account, not 
only without witneſs or voucher, and full of im- 
probabilities, but alſo inconfiſtent with his temper, 
"courſe and manner of life; well known to ſome of his 
creditors, and by which he infinuated himſelf into 


their good opinion and credit; for he was obſerved 
DI ; to 
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to be ſober and frugal; rather of a covetous turn, 
and generally to be found at home in an evening, 
As to his houſe- keeping, he gave a guinea; or ther- 
abouts, to his maid-ſervant; weekly, and ſhe return- 
ed him an exact account of the expences of the week, 
which ſeldom amounted to a moidore per week. 
thete being but three in the family; and his whole 
annual expences did not exceed; as was generally 
believed, two hundred, or two hundred and fifty 
pounds, 2 

lt throws a ſtrong light on the deſign of this bank- 
rupt, to obſerve a; bulk of his debts were con- 
tracted within twelve” months before his failure; in 
which time he had contracted a weight of eredit of 
26 or 27,0001: for which ſum he failed; whereas it 
was known from his ſhop books, that he did not 
owe more than 30ool..or rather leſs, in any one pre- 
ceding year of his dealings. | 

The ſtate of his books when he failed, ſeemed to 
prove the ſame deſign; for although the ledger; 
journal, porter's book, &c. had been very exact till 
within ſix months before he failed, and the porter 
vſet] to ſign his book 3 yet there were no entries in 
them for fix months preceding that period. And 
farther, ſome little time before that he had, by his 
application to buſineſs, and his friends, procured 
letters of credit to Briſtol, on account of which he 
took up 2000), worth of goods, there were alſo goods 
to the value of cool. coming to him from Ireland, 
t the time he became a bankrupt, which were ſtopt 
at the waggon inns on that occaſion, 

It may be thought a dark and unaccountable af- 
fait, how he dipoſed of ſuch goods thus gotten: 
but the manner was, by ſending them under cover 
of night to his agent, Henry Thompſon, who kept 
biitttle houſe in Monkwell-ftreer, where he invited 

Nous, XXVII. Nen ſome 
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ſome of the principal traders to look at them, as 

| v configned to him from ſome port, or places 

of manufacture. Seldom was any price ſet on them, 

but what the buyers fairly thought them worth, and 

fixed them at; which was taken for the ſake of 

ready caſh. Thus he bought and fold, lived by loſs, 
not of himſelt, but his creditors, 

It may be inferred from this account, that he aſ- 
ſumed two oppoſite characters, at different times; 
the firſt, of a ſober, careful, regular trader, before 
his failute ; but after that, on his examination, he 
affected the character of an extravagant ſpendthriſt; 
both tending to the ſame thing, to blind the eyes 
of his creditors, and defraud them of a large ſum. 

When under examination, no part of his conduct 
was more generally blameable and odious, than his 


{ 

in treatment of Mr. Whitton. This gentleman ws ff | 

a lace-merchant at Northampton, who had left of W _ 
bufineſs with reputation, and a fortune of 20 or 

-30,000l, He, without any ether tie than fancy, ; 

took a liking to Parrott from a child, and made it - 

a pleaſure to oblige and affiſt him, At Perrot: WM 

__ he lent him 4oool. on eaſy terms, which , 

he had juſt received, and thought to have put it into i in 


the funds. When the commiſſion was out, Perrott Q 
charged, on oath, this friend of his (whom he bas 
Heard to boaſt of as a very uncommon friend) win th. 
nſury, in taking exceſſive intereſt of ten per cen: 50 
and would have reivarded him, not only with infamy, 
-and the loſs of his debt, but with a proſecution 
Thus aiming to fink the ſum of 45001. princips 
and intereſt, apparently for the benefit. of the othe 
creditors, but finally for his own, This greatly af 
fected Mr. Whitton, ſo far as to touch his health 
for he had ſuch a regard for Mr. Perrott, as to nam 
him an executor in his laſt will. "However be di 


, 


ö 


„ ” a * 0 * 


not neglect to defend himſelf on this occafion againſt. 


m, 2% this edtumny, and e 
paccy effected it; ptoving, that he had taken ſometimes 4 
them, Y jefs than five per cent. never more; on which he 
1, 200 vas admitted by the eommiſſioners to prove his debt, 
ke of and his character was cleared, | | 
y loſs, The diſcovery of the bank notes concealed, half 
with him and half with Mrs. Ferne, ſeems remark- 
he a(- ably providential. It was owing to a caſual meet- 
Ames; ing of Mr, Hewitt, a principal creditor, with Mary 
before Harris, (late ſervant to Mrs. Ferne) on the terras- 
on, he walk of Lincoln's- inn garden; where, leaning over 
briſt; che wall with dejected looks, ſhe was obſerved by 
e eyes him, though an utter ſtranger to her, and aſked 
um. what ailed her? ſhe told him, ſhe had been turned 
ondut out of her ſervice by one Mrs, Ferne, and knew not 
an, his where to go. This name excited his enquiry 3 & 
an \” WF conſequence of which ſhe was directed to Mr. Cobb, 
eft off attorney for the aſſignees, and taken care of till ſhe 
20 i gave her evidence on the trial. She firſt informed 
fancy, them that ſeveral half bank notes were concealed 
nade "WW fomewhere in Perrott's room in Newgate ; and that 
_ the other half were with Mrs. Ferne in her houſe, 
_ to whom alſo Perrott had given half of a 10001, note, 


in order to purchaſe the houſe of Sir John Smith, in 
Queen-Square, then to be ſold by auction. This, 
with the other particulars given in her evidence on 
the trial, prove he was poſſeſſod of ſame fund, ſuſ- 
ficient to ſupply theſe great expen ces. 
Beſides, when Ferne's houſe was ſearched, (which 
was finiſhed in a ſuperbe tafte, with an organ to play 
* dinner, &c.) the half notes were found there in a 
ſmall copper cheſt known to have been Perrott's. 
And, what is ſomewhat curious, when taken before 
huſtice Fielding, in order to be examined, and give 
ag account how ſhe came by thoſe notes, the org 
| . Nn2 OY the 
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the juſtice, in preſence of the company (ſome of ti. 
rle and figure) that one day taking the air in Hyde. 
Park, on horſeback, (deſcribing her horſe and trap- 
pings, a fine palfry, with a white nct-work over him) 
the was taken notice of by a gentleman, richly dreſ- 
ſed in blue, trimmed in gold, who invited her ta 
go with him; and, for the pleaſure of her campany, 
made her a preſent of a bill of 500l. She particular: 
ly deſcribed another perſon, who .met her walking 
in St. James's-park, with whom ſhe had another ad- 
venture of the ſame ſort; the reward of which was 
Another bill of the ſame value. And a third adven: 
ture, ſhe ſpoke of, produced a bill of 1000l. Thus 
the accounted for 2000). property in herſelf; in a 
manner as credible as her friend Perrott's account of 
his tranſactions with Mrs. Powell. 

From the day of conviction, Perrott was moved 
from his chamber to a cell, in which he contract- 
ed a cold and hoarſeneſs, became more fretful, 
impatient, and querulous than he had ever ap- 
peared before. Though he daily attended the 
chapel when called upon, he complained he was 
not viſited at his own hours, and as often as he ap- 
Pointed. Under this apparent zeal for more fre- 
quent public prayers, he had a ſcheme concealed, 
and not clearly opened to me, till after his execu- 
tion. He threatened he would ſend for ſome wor- 


thy clergyman, who would attend him better, and 


at his own time. In anſwer to which he was told I 
ſhould be glad of good aſſiſtance; that I made al- 
lowance for his unhappy ſituation, which ruffled his 
temper; that it was my earneſt defire to aſſiſt him, 
and improve his time as much as poſſible, if he 
would comply with my directions, which he de- 
feated by diſturbing me and himſelf. He went on 
daily complaining, till November the firſt or ot 
| | | cond. 
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ti. cond. Orders were given by the keeper, that the 
de: Il two convids Lee and Perrott, ſhould: be confined to 
ap- their cells, cloſer than ever, and not to be out 
— longer than they continued at chapel; and a hint was 
rei- 


given to me, to viſit them no more than once, 2 day, 
te and that in open day-light, and at uncertain hours. 


my, On the 3d of November, after prayers, Mr. Per-. 
Har- rott being called into the cloſet, in order to have 
cing ſome private converſation. with him, would not come 
ad- in ſo as to let the door be ſhut, but aſked angrily, what 
was I wanted with him? for there ſhould be no ſecrets 
ven: W betwixt us two; ſpeaking ſo loud, that the people 
Thus Wl at a diſtance in the chapel heard and — it. 

in 2 


To this it was anſwered, 5 God help you, I want 
int of none of your ſecrets, they are now too well known, 
but be not angry with me for dealing freely and 
1oved WF plainly with your foul.” He would ſcarce hear me 
tract · ¶ ſpeak, but interrupting, aſked me again, in the ſame 
etful, I high tone, if I wanted him to confeſs his fins to me 
r ap- I like a papiſt? to ſhew where the Bible or Church 
d the ¶ of England required any ſuch thing, I immediate- 
e was y opened the Common Prayer Book, _ painted 
je ap: out particularly the exhortation to be read before 
e fre- WF the adminiſtration of the holy ſacrament, and ſome 
:ealed, WW following it, Theſe reaſons filenced him for the 
EXecu- I preſent, but had no other effect than to make him 
e wor- bchave a little leſs inſolently for a few days after. 
r, and The following particulars relating to Mr. Perrott 
; told I N came to my knowledge, partly from himſelf abou 
ade al- ¶ this time, and partly from his acquaintance, = - 


fled his He was born at Newpart Pagnell, in Bucking- 


{ him, hamſhire, of creditable parents, in good circum- 
, if he I flances, by whom he was entitled to a fortune of 
he de- I fifteen hundred pounds. He loſt his father at the ag: 
vent ON IN of ſeven years, and a fond indulgent mother a> the 
or ſe⸗ ige of gige; after which he was educated, under the 


cond, care 
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care of a dian, at the foundation ſchool at Gillſ. 
borough, in Northamptonſhire ; after five years con. 
tinuance there, he was put apprentice to bis half. 
brother. at Hampſtead, in Hertfordſhire. 
HFaving ſerved his time there, he came to Lon. 
don, in the year 1947; and placed himſelf with a 
leman in great buſineſa, credit and eharacter, in 
Cheaptide, more for the ſake of experience, than as 
à mere ſervant. He was not there known to be 

wen to any folly or vice, except an over fondneſs 
foe drefs, to which he devoted too much of his 
time, From hence after two years ſtay, he moved 
to Blowbladder-ftreer, took a houſe and dealt for 
wimſelf. Here he gave ſome umbtage to his late 
maſter, by drawing away his cuſtomers, in à man. 
ner not ſtrictly honourable, After tuo years and 2 
half abode there, be removed ro Ludgate-bill, 
where he hved nine years. Here Mrs. Ferne lived 
with him fome time, He is ſaid ts have had fuch 
xz delicate palate, as to eat peaſe at five ſhillings : 
Quart, even in Newgate ; and though he did not 
feem to be a man of an atabitious turn, he affected 
rhe flate of 4 king even there, not fuffering the ſer- 
vant in waiting to turn at any time, bur ſhe muſt re- 
tire with her face towards him. He was about the 
:g8th year when he fuffered, ſore few days before 
which he owned he had nor been to church ſeven 
times in ſeven years. He was very ſhallow and ig- 
norant in matters of religion, and thought he aped 
ſome of his berters in making a jeſt of it in his pro- 
fperity. However, he feemed to think ia his latter 
days, if there were any value in the form of god: 
neſs, and the outward: parts and appearances of #, 
he would ſeeure that by conforming to them. 


On Sunday morning, November the 8th, when 
he expected to receive the holy facrament, he ” 
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told, I muſt firſt have ſome private converſation 
with him; which he now conſented to. He had 
often been put upon examining himſelf on the hein- 
ons crime of perjury, which was the higheſt aggrua 
vation of all his other guilt, that he ſhould, there- 
fore, moſt importunately deprecate the ſevere ſen. 
cence, that the Lord will not hold him guiltleſt; 
that he ſhould alſo recolieR the infamous articles of 
account given into the commiſſioners, re-examine 
himſelf upon them, and fer all right between him- 
felt and ereditors to his utmoſt power; that if he 
would reflect on the fair and plaufible appearances 
he affected to put on, in order to gain credit there- 
by, he would find his guilt much more aggravated 
than that of an open prodigel, | becauſe he added 
bypocrify to bis iniquity. He ſaw I was determin- 
ed to probe his wounds to the bottom, and bore ir 
with moce patience than I expected; he even ac- 
knowledged the truth of it, in faying, he had 
thought on all this, and was deeply ſenſible of it: 
« I have confeſſed, added he, „all my fins to m. 
good God, and repented of them,” He had faid, 
indeed, more than once, in his vindication, that he 
had ſummoned all his creditors, before they knew 
his circumſtances were bad, and given them up ten 
thouſand pounds, which paid them five ſhillings in 
the pound; that they had his all, and now muſt 
have his life too, for they would not be fatisfied if 
he ſhould pay them nineteen ſhillings and fixpence 
in the pound. But pray confider, Sir, what yoar 


creditors will reply to all this, that you did it with 
a fraudulent deſign, as it now appears. To which 


he made no reply. 


On the 10th Mr. Perrott was viſited by two of his 
aſſignees, at different hours, at his own 
ao by ſeveral clergymen, who all endeavoured te 


requeſt; and 


bring 
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bring bim to ſome acknowledgments for the ſatis: 
faction of the injured; 

To Mr. Hewett, who viſited him in the morning, 
and with a compaſſion truly chriſtian, forgave him, 
he behaved with great ſubmiſſion and thankfulneſs, 
praying for and bleſſing him; and then anſwered 
him a particular queſtion relating to the half of the 
bank note for 10091; found in his trunk; and 
ſeemed ſo open that he declared he would anſwer me 
any queſtion: This was before I admitted him to 
the communion; which ſoon after followed; and 
where he declared, in the preſence of a worthy cler- 
gyman, that he had given up his all to his creditors, 
and that it would be great joy to him, if he coul 
add to it, if it were but 2ol, _ | 

In the afternoon he was viſited by Mr. Maynard, 
another aſſignee, who ſaw him with equal tenderneſs 
and compaſſion as the other, forgave and prayed for 
him, and was received by Perrott with the ſame ap- 
patent ſence of humility and gratitude, + But when, 
fn conſequence, ſome particular queſtions were put 
to him by this gentleman, who juſtly expected he 


had now no ſecret reſerve in his breaſt, relating to 


his creditors, after a deep pauſe Perrott ſaid, © 
have this day reccived the holy ſacrament, and will 
anſwer no more queſtions.” On this change of his 
behaviour, relapſing into that obſtinacy which had 
ruined him, I had great doubt, whether J ſhould 
adminiſter the holy ſacrament to him the next morn- 
ing; and having conſulted ſome neigbouring clergy- 
men, who had Viſited him that day, it — broagit 
to this point, that if he would not acknowledge the 

Juſtice of his ſentence, he ſhould not be admitted. 
Next motfing (being that of his execution) he 
acknowledged with ſome difficulty, the juſtice of 
his ſentence ; his objection not ſeeming to arife from 
| a 
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is: an opinion-of his innocence, but from the illegality 

of the witneſſes being intereſted in the iſſue, and the 
ng; manner of convicting him by circumſtances, as he 
im; ſaid, which I told him were points of law, determin- 
eſs; ed by an authority in which he ought to acquieſce. 
red For a few days betore he ſuffered, and to the laſt, he 
the ſhewed a particular care and anxiety about his burial, 
and which he defired to be 1a the church, at the place 
me of his birth; and had choſen out ſome chapters, and 
1 to pſalms to be uſed, with a text for his funeral ſer. 
and mon. | 


At the place of execution he was looking round, 
and enquiring where his hearſe was, about which 
being ſatisfied, he then called to a perſon on horſe- 
back, gave him a letter to Mr. Burton, and a red 
checked handkerehief for Samuel Lee, which, ſaid | | 
he, I promiſed him for a token. Being aſked, if he | 
was well ſupported and comforted ? He anſwered, 
“Jam, I bleſs God.“ After the laſt bleſſing, he, at 
parting, thanked and prayed for me; and was quick» 
ly launched into eternity. 7 91 $20 

Soon after execution, the ſtrict order for cloſe con- 
finement to the cells, mentioned to be given about 
ten days before, and his imperious behaviour to me, 
relating to my attendance at the priſoner's option, I 
was explained and accounted for thus: That a party 
of ſeamen were hired to come and reſcue him in the 
day time, when brought down from the cells for 
chapel ; by firſt ſecuring the turnkey at the gate; 
forcing the keys from him, and then carry off the 
A e 
n John Perrott was executed in Smithfield, Novem- 
ber 11. x 1 
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THEODORE GARD ELLE, for mad 
IRS. ANNE KING kept a houſe in Lei. | 


ceſter-Fields, wherein no perſon reſided but 
herſelt, maid, and Gardelle; a lodger. Mrs. King 
having been miſſing for ſome days, and the ſervant 
maid diſcharged by Gardelle, cauſed ſome ſuſpi- 
cion in the neighbour hood, that Mis. King was not 
gone to Bath or Briſtol. A complaint was made to 
Mr. Fielding, Mr. Vaillant. and Mr. Sydenham, 
three of his Majeſty's juſtices of the pcace for the 
county of Middleſex, who ſent proper officers, - and 
took Gardelle into cuſtody, and brought him be. 
fore the juſtices; but he perſiſted in denying the 
murder: however, the juſtices ſent a carpenter | 
and a bricklayer to ſearch the houſe, and ſoon re- 
ceived intelligence that the entrails of the body 
were in the bog-houſe; this information brought 
Gardelle to a confeſſion of the murder, on which 
the juſtices committted him to Newgate, ordered 
him to be chained down to the floor, and one of 
the turnkeys to fit up with him every night to pre- 
vent his deſtroying himſelf. TRIES. 
The ſudden departure of Mrs. King being ſome- 
what extraordinary, the matter was cleared up at: 
the trial by Anne Windſor, the ſervant-maid, in 
the following manner. That ſhe opened her miſ- 
treſs's parlour windows about ſeven o' clock in the 
morning, and was ordered by her to open the doo 
of the bed-chamber which opened into the parlour; 
that having lighted her nuſtreis's fire, ſhe went up 
into Gardelle's room, who aſked her to go. to the 
Hay-market with two letters, a guinea, a ſnuff-boxg 
and to bring him a penny-worth of ſnuff; that hav- 


ing apprized her miſtreſs of what ſhe was deſired to 
$.n0 


do, her miſtreſs bad? her not go, as there wa 
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body to anſwer at the door, whereupon, returning 
to acquaint Gardelle of her miſtreſs's orders, he ſaid, 

he would come down and anſwer the door, which 
he accordingly did; that the went and came back 
in about a quarter of an hour, having the ſtreet- 
door key to let her in; ſaw no perſon in the parlour, 
- where ſhe left the ſnuff and change for the guinea . 
on the table, nor in the priſoner's room up two pair 
of ſtairs, nor in any room in the. houſe, all which 
ſhe went into, except her miſtreſs's bed-chamber, 
where ſhe never uſed to go, unleſs rung or called 
for; that afterwards making preparations' for her 
own breakfaſt in the kitchen, ſhe heard ſomebody ._ 
walking over her head in the parlour, paſſage, and 
up ftairs, but did not ſee nor take notice who it 
might be; that having breakfaſted, ſhe went to tir 

the fire in her miſtreſs's parlour, and obſerved that 
the ſnuff and change were gone; that between ten 
and eleven o'clock ſhe went up ſtairs on purpoſe to 
clean. out the priſoner's. room, who was not then 
there, but came down from the garret to the bed- 
chamber, where ſhe remained an hour before ſhe 
ſaw him; having changed his dreſs from a green and 
and red night-gown to a ſcarlet one; that on firſt 
feeing him he bluſhed vaſtly, and had a great bump 
over his left eye, and a black patch as big as a ſhil- 
ling, which he had not when ſhe went out on his 
firſt errand; that having ſent her a ſecond time 
with a letter to a gentleman in Great Suffolk ſtreet, 
and defiring her to ſtay for an- anſwer; ſhe came 
back in a quarter of an- hour, and finding him fit- + 
ting in the parlour, he ſaid to her, One gentle- 
man has been in the room with your miſtreſs, and 
your miſtreſs is gone out with a gentleman in a 
coach,” 1 7 8 
Oo2 -- 3 
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The court aſked whether ſhe. looked at her mif- 
treſs's door of her bed-chamber, ſhe anſwered, ſhe 
did, and ſaw it was locked. 
That between two and three o'clock the ſame day, 
he ſent her out with another letter, and charged 
her, if ſhe did not ſee the gentleman it was for to 
bring it bark again; that having ſeen the gentle- 
man, he aſked her, if ſhe knew of Mr. Gardelle's | 
diſcharging her? To which ſhe anſwered, No; | 
whereupon he told her, that Mrs. King was gone i 
out, and had given Gardelle orders to diſcharge 
ber, being to bring a woman home with her; 
that ſhe was ſurprized at theſe words, and ſmiling 
ſaid, My miſtreſs is not out; I was but ſo far as 
the Hay-marker, and when I came home, I could 
ſee no body; that this gentleman, by name Broſhet, 
then defired her to fign a receipt which ſhe was to 
give to Gardelle when the was paid; that ſne did ſo, 
and Gardelle paid her between fix and ſeven in the 
evening ; that in going away from the houſe, and 
meeting at the door the ſervant of Mr. Wright, a 
gentleman who had taken the firſt floor at Mrs. 
King's, but was removed elſewhere, on account of 
his ill ftate of health, ſhe ſaid to him, I went as 
far as the Hay-market, and when I came in I could 
ſee no body: Thomas, when you go in you will fee 
my miſtreſs come out.of her bed-chamber, for ſhe 
has not eat or drank to-day ;” that having gone to 
her former miſtreſs, ſhe informed her of the odd af- 
fair of her diſcharge, and attributed it to Gardelle's 
being bold with Mrs. King, for which reaſon, as 
being aſhamed to ſee her, ſhe had turned her off. 
Thomas Pelſey, ſervant to Mr. Wright, before- 
mentioned, confirmed the latter part of Anne 
Windfor's evidence; and that as he could not ſtay, 
he left the houſe the ſame time ſhe did with her 
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box, but that coming back that night, about eight 
or nine in the evening, he went up into his room, 


the garret, and ſtaid there till ten or eleven, and 


that then coming down to the parlour, and finding 
Gardelle fitting there, he aſked him if Mrs. King 
was come home, or who muſt fit up for her? To 
which he anſwered, he muſt ſtay one hour longer 


that the next morning, being Friday, he aſked Gar- 


delle, if Mrs. King was come home? And was an- 
ſwered by him, ſhe had been, and was gone again; 
that he then aſked him how he came by the ſcar on 
his eye? And he ſaid, by cutting ſome wood. to 
light the fire in tHe morning, ſomething having fal- 
len againſt his eye and cut it: that on Saturday 
morning the priſoner told him, Mrs. King was gone 
to Bath, or Briſtol ; that he had no converſation with 
him on Sunday, but that when he came to his lodg- 


ings at night, he ſaw two women come in, who went 


up ſtairs, and ſupped in the priſoner's room; that 
on Monday morning, as he came down ſtairs, the 
priſoner's door ſtanding open, he looked in and ſaw 
a pair of ruffles, and a necklace lying on the table, 
in his room, and that when he had been down ſtairs, 
he heard the woman, who he ſuppoſed lay with 
Gardelle, ſaying to the chairwoman. in the parlour, 
that if the footman ſhould aſk who ſhe was, ſhe 


ſhould tell him, ſhe was come to be in the houſe in 
the room of Mrs. King, or for Mrs. King; that on 


Monday night, having ſeen a knife lying on the 


table, he aſked Gardelle what it was for? He made 
no anſwer, and differed: in queſtions put to him con- 


cerning where Mrs. King was, and when ſhe would 
come home ; that on Tueſday morning, going up 
ſtairs to his maſter's room, he aſked Gardelle what 


it was that ſmelled ſo? To which he replied, ſhoy. + 
Ing up the ſaſh of the window on the ſtair-caſe, that 


ſome 
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ſome body had put a bone in the fire; that he had 
5 converſation with Gardelle on the Wedneſday, 
ut that on Thurſday night, hearing the chair- 
woman ſay ſomething about blankets, in a tub in 
+ the back waſh-houſe, he aſked her if ſhe had exa- 
mined them? And if Gardelle was at home? To 
both which queſtions ſhe anſwered, No; then ſaid 
he, * We will go and look at thoſe blankets,” and 
both went; that the chairwoman pulled one blanket 
partly out, and ſaid ſhe was afraid of pulling a child 
out; that he, Pelſey, ſet down the candle, ſaying, 
if ſhe would not, he muſt, and accordingly pulled 
out two blankets, two ſheets, a cover- lid and a bed- 
curtain; that the water ſtunk, and was ſo thick, 
that they could not perceive the ſtains in the bed- 
eloaths, and that they put them all into the tub 
ain. 

That on Friday morning, he ſaw the curtain 
hanging on the baniſher of the kitchen ſtairs, and 
Gardelle juſt coming out at the waſh-houſe door, 
where the tub ſtood; that having ſtaid to let the 
Chairwoman in, he aſked her whether ſhe had hung 
the curtain there, or meddled with it after they went 
to-bed? To which having anſwered, No, ſhe went 
down ſtairs, and, having looked into the tub, ſaid, 
ſome body had been wringing out the ſheets ; that 
he ſoon afterwards went to ſee for Anne Windſor, 
who was as much frightened as he was on his de- 
ſcribing to her the condition of the things in the 
tub, as they neither were, to their certain know- 
ledge, any part of the bed-furniture of Mr. Wright's 
apartment, nor of Gardelle's; that he then inform- 
ed his maſter of all theſe ſtrange particulars, who 
came and examined Gardelle concerning them; and 
as to any thing elſe, he could ſay nothing of his own 
knowledge. SIP 
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Martha pritchard, the chair- woman's depof tion, 


agreed with the ſootmun s, as to the circumſtances 
of the bed-cloaths in the tub. 
Sarah Walker depoſed, that being deſired by Mr. 


Muzzard, or Mozier, to take care of Mrs. King's | 


houſe during her abſence, ſhe lay with Gardelle, 
from the Saturday to the Thurſday, and was em- 
ployed by him in mending his ſhirts, and making 
ſome new ones for him; that ſhe thought it was 
very odd Mrs. King ſhould go out of town and leave 
no ſervant, and that therefore, at Gardelle's defire, 
ſhe hired a chair-woman to keep the, houſe clean; 
that on Tuefday night he made her go to bed, ſay- 
ing he would fit up till Mrs. King came home ; and 
that ſhe, Sarah Walker, awaking about two o clock, 
and not finding him in bed, went down ſtairs, and 
ſeeing him ſtanding on the ſtairs, ſaid, “ J thought 
you had been aſleep, to which he replied, 3 
Madam, me bien to take a valk;“ and alſo ſaid, be 

had liked to have been taken up by the watch, 

Here Gardelle confeſſed to the court, that he had 
been then hiding ſome of Mrs. King's limbs. 

Sarah Walker, in the courſe of her evidence, fur- 
ther depoſed, that he gave her directions on the 
Wedneſday morning to ſay, if any body came, he 
would not be at home; that ſoon after, he gave her 
two ſhifts ; that on the T burſday he bade her pro- 
vide herſelf a lodging, as he expected Mrs. A 
home in the evening. 

John Barron, apothecary, depoſed, that ſulpeck⸗ 

ing, from the information Mrs. King's maid, and 


Mr. Wright's footman had given, that Mrs. King 
had been murdered, he took the maid before the 
juſtice to make her depoſition, in order to get a 
warrant to apprehend Gardelle; that on the Friday 
ke called to alk Mrs. King how the did, and Gar- 

delle 


be" 
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delle told him ſhe was gone to Bath: that he trem. 
bled as he ſpoke it: that what ſtrengthened his ſuſ. 
picion that ſhe was murdered, upon their going 
into the houſe with the warrant, and charging Gar- 
delle with the murder, he fell down in a ſwoon. 
That they demanded the key of the bed-chamber 
of Gardelle; he ſaid, Mrs. King bas the key with 
her in the country: that a little after, Mr. Gardner, 
one of the company, went in at the window into the 
bed- chamber, and having opened the door which 
led from the fore parlour, they all entered. That 
on the bed they found a pair of blankets wet, and a 
pair of ſheets ſeemingly never lain in, and the cur- 
tain that Mr, Wright's man had ſeen the day before 
hanging on the baniſters, put up in its place wet; 
they found the bed bloody, and other marks of vio- 
lence, and the blankets bloody, and marks of blood 
about. . | 5 
That from Mrs, King's bed- chamber, they went 
up into Gardelle's room, and in a bag under his bed 
found a bloody ſhift, and in one of the drawers of 
his buteau, a bloody ſhirt. Wa 
[They both were produced in court, and Anne 
Windſor ſaid ſhe aired. the ſhift for Mrs. King 
to lie in on Wedneſday night.) 
Mr. Barron further depoſed, that ſoon after they 
found the key, which they believed belonged to her 
bed-chamber, which key they found opened the 
door in the entry out of the bed-chamber. That 
the door could not be opened on the outſide, there 
| being no key-hole to it. That on Monday Mr, 
Fielding defired him. to attend ſome - people that 
were to examine about the houſe. They had a car- 
enter with them: he pulled down a place, and he, 
ol ſaw taken out the contents of the bowels of 
a human body from the neceſſary. That upon 
2 | : ſearching 
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trem. ſearching further, in the-cock-loft, there were the - 
$ ſuſ. parts- of generation; and there was a breaſt, and 
poing part of a body and bones, between the garret and 
Gar- the cicling. That in the garret, there had been 


n. alſo a fire, where were many pieees of human bones 
mber burnt, which he, Barron, ſaw, handled, and knew | 
with to be ſuch; | . | * 
dner, Mr. Perronneau depoſed, that Gardelle brought 
o the a box to him, which he produced, under his coat, 
vhich on the Thurſday before he was taken up, deliring | 
That bim to keep it for him, becauſe he was uneaſy to = 
and 2 leave it at Mrs. King's, ſhe being gone to Bath; | 
Cur» that he ſaid it contained colours of great value, 
efore which he was yery careful of; and that he, Mr. | 
wet; Perronneau, did not look into it till the Sunday + 
vio- morning, when he heard Gardelle was taken up, 
lood and having then opened it, found a glove, in which 

was a gold watch, a chain to it, a pair of bracelets, 
went and ear-rings. All which thingy were proved to 
bed have been the property of Mrs. King. "I: 
rs of | 20 | | 

The priſener's defence. . 18 

Inne © WHEN I told the maid to go for the ſnuff, I 
Ling came down and thought ſhe had been gone; ſhe 

came up to me, and told me her miſtreſs faid, Who 
they ſhall open the door while you are gone? I wanted 
her ſnuff, I had not any; I had given the laſt to Mrs. 
the King. This was the only cauſe of my ſending ber. 
That out that morning; and perhaps I preſſed the mai 
here more earheſtly to go, as I had none, and was deſi- 
Mr, rous of having ſome; Mrs. King never having ob- 
that jected to my ſending the maid out in the morning, 
car- thought it the more extraordinary and hard in her 


| he, to hinder her from going out. I imagined ſhe would 
s of not be out long, as the meſſages I ſent her on were 
pon WM not a great diſtance, the two meſſages being withi a | 


i 


ning Nuns, XXVIII. Pp a door 
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a door or two of one another. Being in the parlour, 
I took up a book, intending to read; I found it to 
be Englifh; I laid it down, and went to take up, ano- 


ther, which was a French Grammar, Mrs. King 
hearing me walk, as I went from one end of the 
room to the other, ſhe called out, Who is there? 
And at the ſame time ſhe opened the door. The 
grammar lying on the table, near her room door, at 


the time ſhe opened it I was juſt by the door, going 


to take up the grammar. When firſt ſhe opened 
the door, ſhe ſeemed rather to be on the ſmile, and 
ſaid ſomething to me, and ſaid ſome harſh thing to 


me; for want of other words, I ſaid to her, Im- 


rtinent woman !” in Engliſh, for want of under- 
ſtanding the language. Upon that ſhe grew-in a 
paſſion, grew red in the face, and gave me a blow 
here, putting his hand to his fide, below the left 
breaſt, which was more violent than I could have 
expected from the hand of a woman. Having ſtruck 


| me that blow, ſhe drew back again, and I gave her 


a puſh, rather out of contempt than intending to 
give her a blow; the puſh that I gave her was not 
violent enough to throw her down, but her foot 
hitched in the. oil cloth that was nailed to the floor, 
and ſhe loſt her perpendicular poſture : ſhe was ſtill 
within the door, between one and the other, ſhe had 


- a violent fall, not keeping an equilibrium, and her 


head hit againſt the corner of the bed. My next 


motion was to ſtoop to raiſe her up; I gave her all 


the tokens I could of being ſorry that accident hap- 


pened ; but by the motions of her arms, and by her 
voice, which was very weak, ſhe refuſed my affiſt- 


ance, and by her cry ſhe ſeemed to accuſe me of 


fomething criminal, which frightened me; but not- 


withſtanding that, I again offered to aſſiſt her to raiſe 
her up. The thoughts of appearing criminal fright- 


ened 
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ened me to a great degree; I thought 1 ſhould be 
| brought before judges to be tried for a criminal act; 
no- ] endeavoured by divers means to raiſe her up, be- 


ing cauſe ſhe bled a great deal at the mouth. The 
the bleeding was not continued, but like as a perſon - - 
re? retches from different returns of the ſtomach. I 


he then tried, finding that ſhe continued to oppoſe me 
in that manner by threats, to ſee if I could prevail 


at 
ing with her to let me aſſiſt her; I then took from the 
ned table an ivory, or horn, or ſomething or other, it 
and was a broken thing; I threatened her with that; ſhe 
to ſtill continued bawling, notwithſtanding my threats; 
m- I held it in my left hand in a kind of deſpair. I 
ler- thought within myſelf, was it poſſible a woman could 
a bear ſuch malice, and be in the condition ſhe was! 
low that blow was given with ſo little force, ſo little 
left ſtrength, ſo little vigour, that it would be only as 
ave letting my hand fall upon the part; and that was 
1ck the reaſon, as I had no ſuch intention, I was almoſt 
her moved to aggravate my own crime, I look upon 
to even that motion as criminal, but I ought not to 
not kave attempted to lift up my hand againſt her; but 
oot that blow did not pierce the ſkin, for there was no 
"Or, point to the thing I held in my hand; it was ſome- 
ſtill thing very thin, but the blood guſhing from her \ 
nad mouth ſtifled her crying, for her cry grew fainter 
her and fainter. Before I let my hand fal] upon her, 
ext her cry began to be much fainter than at firſt. To 
all- be ſure I had a criminal thought ; for after I had. 
ap- done this, the only thought I had in my mind was, 
her | ſhould I have been the cauſe of this woman's death, 
aſt- there could be no crime in it, for ſhe is a bad wo- 
of man in herſelf, I do not diſguiſe any thing at all, 
ot- | for | tell every thing as it was: I found myſelf gid- 
aiſe dy, and ready to faint away; and my eyes grew 


ht- dim, and | loſt my underſtanding, I drew the bed - 
ned i - _ cloaths 
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cloaths and the ſheets from off the bed, to put them 


under her, to ſtop the effuſjon of blood, and at the 
ſame time I ſwooned away, I eame to myſelf again, 


and then [ went out of the room, and being ſtagger. - 


ing and reeling, my head hit againſt every thing J 
came near, From that moment all the thoughts of 
my mind have been diſturbed, and in the hurry of 
my mind, I do not know what I did, or what! lad 
Sometimes I thought of flying, and ſometimes not 
flying; I was in ſuch a condition, I did not know 
what to do; and that night I tried to put her on the 


bed, becauſe the was quite dead, It was then that 
my ſhirt and linen were bloody, for I had no blood 
on me till then; I remained three days without 


touching the body till the Saturday night; then that 
extraordinary thought came to my mind, which was 


. to diſpoſe of her by parts, as I could not diſpole of 


the body whole, I was a long while wavering in 
my mind what I ſhould do, how I ſhould diſpole of 
it. When I carried the box to Mr. Perroneau's, I 
did not recolle& that the watch was in it. I have 
no witnefſes, becauſe, unfortunately, 1 was alone 
when that great accident happened, Mr, Perron. 


neau has known me about fifteen years, and he is 


welcome to ſay all he can of me, either good or 


Mr. Perronneau, being called on to declare what 
he knew of him, ſaid, About fifteen years ago, I 


knew the priſoner in Paris; he came and lodged | 


where I did ; he was a very good-natured humane 

man when I knew him.” 
The jury brought in their verdict. Guilty, Death, 
Being aſked what he had to ſay, why ſentence of 
death ſhould not paſs upon him, he anſwered, I have 
no reaſon to offer, but that the accident was not 
voluntary; I had no intention to murder this wo- 
man, 
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man, it came by accident; what I did afterwards if 


with the body, I look upon to be more wicked than 
what I did by giving her the. blow, _ Wer 7 

He received ſentence of death immediatly, it be, 
ing Thurſday, to be executed on the Saturday fol- 
lowing, and his body to be diſſected and anotomi- 
zed. | | 
After the ſentence the priſoner ſaid, collecting all 
together: „I acknowledge I deſerve what I have 
inflicted on me.“ 5 | 


The Ordinar y's Account, 


+ On the Saturday morning about eight o'clock, 
Gardelle being in the chapel of Newgate, after pray- 
ers, made an ample confeſſion of his guilt, and the 


ſhocking manner of. perpetrating it; he ſeemed ve - 
ry penitent and, refigned ; notwithſtanding his for- 


mer vaunt, that he ſhould meet death without terror, 
on his irons being taken off, he ſeemed greatly 
daunted, and changed countenance, talked a good 
deal to his friends in his mother tongue, ſpeaking 
very little Engliſh, and ſeeined molt affected at the 
thoughts of being hanged in chains; for it is ſaid, 
he had flattered himſelf that his body, after diſſec- 
tion, through the intereſt of his friends would have 
been buried, DE 5 

Upon his getting into the cart, ſome of the po- 
lace forgot their chriſtian profeſſion, by hollow- 
Ing, and others by hiſſing the miſerable guilty wretch, 
which he ſeemed to deſpiſe. He was carried in a 


cart through the Old Bailey, down Fleet-ſtreet, and' 
the Strand, to Leiceſter- ſquare, oppoſite the houſe 
where he committed the murder; there it ſtopped 
tor two or three minutes, and the priſoner juſt look- 
ed up at the building; the mob thereupon gave a 
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ſhout and huzza of contempt ; after which they pro. 
ceeded to the gallows in the Hay-market, where the 
prifoner helped to fix the knot, and drew it tight; 
then the Ordinary prayed with him for near.an hour, 
during which he trembled greatly. About -ten he 
was turned. off, and when dead he was carried in: 
coach, and hung in chains on Hounſlow-heath, 
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JOHN PLACKET, for Robbery, 1762. 
OHN PLACKET was indicted, for that he, in 


an open field, near the King's high-way, on Jacob 
Faye, did make an aſſault, putting him in fear, and 
ſtealing from him a filyer watch and ſeal, a ſilver 
Rock-buckle, knee-buckles, fleeve-buttons, a coat, 
filk waiſtcoat, velvet breeches, and filver buckle, a 
ſhirt and hat, one twenty-ſeven ſhilling piece of gold, 
2 fix ſhilling and nine-pence piece of gold, and two 
ſhillings and fix-pence in money, June 17. | 
The proſecutor not underſtanding Engliſh, an 
Interpreter was ſworn. 
' Farob Faye, On the ſixteenth of June, at night, 
between eight and nine o'clock, I went from my 
lodgings at. Shadwell-dock, the houſe of Oſmond 
Oſmondſon, to the Daniſh coffee-houſe, in Wellcloſe- 
ſquare, to ſee for a countryman, but could not find 
him; returning, I mifled my way, and rambled about 
till near twelve o'clock. I ſaw ſome hackney-coach 
es ſtanding; I went to one ; the man refuſed carry- 
ing me, becauſe I could not make him underſtand 
me. I went to another, and defired him to drive 
me to Limehouſe ; the laſt word he underſtood; 1 
put my hand in my pocket, to pay him before I got 
into the coach. Then came the priſoner, (to the 
beſt of my knowledge it was he, by his ſize, and what 
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could obſerve of him, it being ſtar- light) he ſaid he 
would bring me to Limehouſe; he ſpoke Engliſn; 
cannot ſay I underſtood all he ſaid, but I under- 


ſtood him that he lived there; I went along with 
him through ſeveral ſtreets, till we came to the open 
felds ; when we had walked a little way in the fields, 
I ſaid, as well as J could, I was wrong. As ſoon as 
I aid ſo, he ſtruck me down by a blow on the back 
part of my head, and after that, I remember he gave 
one blow more. What happened after that, I do 
not know. 
myſelf ſtripped ; I was naked as when I was botn, 
only my ſtockings. | 
me down, ſtanding by me with my pocket-book in 
his hand : I ſaid, my book, my book. I was at that 
time lying on the ground, not able to riſe z he was 
boking over the papers in it, (he 


ſome of them. I remained ſtill on the ſpot till he 
was gone away ; then I got down into a dry ditch, 


where I remained ſome time, I do not know how 
long; after that, I got out, and ſeeing a light, I 1 


yentured to go to it, which was at the new turnpike, 


on the city road, from Moorfields to Iflington ; where. 


| knocked at the door, and the man came; I could 
not talk Engliſh to him, only let him underſtand I 


had been robbed ; he took me in, and I lay down 


on his bed, he covered me up. In the morning he 
vent and got a ſurgeon to dreſs my wounds, named 
Goodman; he procured a lodging for me, where I 
lay till J was able to go abroad again, which was in 
about eight or nine days. Part of my things were 
lound again. ES. 
Priſoner. Can you ſwear I am the man? 
Faye. 1 am ſure the priſoner is the man, as much 
as my ſenſes at that time would allow me to ſay; 
and I am ſure of it ſince, 


- 


When I recovered my ſenſes, I found 


I ſaw the man that knocked 


produced three 
pieces of paper ſprinkled with blood theſe were 


Priſoner, 
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| Priſoner. Did not you ſay John Day was the man 
© Faye. I ſaw that man after the priſoner was taken 
up; he laid it to him; I know nothing of that man; 
never ſaw but one man with me from the coach to 
the place where I was robbed. Wool 
Priſcilla eichen. I have known the priſoner fix 
weeks to-day J lodge at the ſame houſe where he 
did, in Gray's-inn-lane, at Mr. M'Cullough's. I wa 
in his apartment the Wedneſday before be was tz: 
ken up; I worked for his wife; I ſaw a bloody ſhirt 
Ih a tub-of water this was on the Wedneſday, He 
went-out, and came in about two on the Friday 
morning; he had gone out with a ſort of fuſtian 
 waiſtcoat, without fleeves, without a coat. I ſaw 
mark on the ſhirt in the tub; it had ruffles, it 
ſtitched to imitate work; [a ſhirt is produced, ] this 
* is the ſame; I waſhed it for him on the Friday: 
He had beat the woman that went for his wife onthe 
Friday night, when they came from Sadler's-Wells, ſo 
I waſhed and ironed that ſhirt for him. After! 
had been in his room, and ſeen ſeveral things, I came 
down afirighted : I took the landlady up, ſhe ſaw the 
bloody fhirt, a pair of velvet breeches, with a filver 
buckle behind marked J GF; they lay in a box; 
and a piſtol by it; ſome other things of his were 
in the box; there was the fuſtian waiſtcoat he had on 
when he went out. On this I gave information to 
Juſtice Welch on the Saturday morning; I had heard 
of a robbery being committed; we got a warrant, 
and a conſtable, and he was taken up. I had feet 


a pair of filyer ſleeve-buttons in his ſleeves, witli 


green ſtones; and in a ſocket in the middle were 
diamonds ſet; the priſoner ſaid they coſt him tw 


guineas and a half; after that, he faid his aunt gare 


them to him, and that he was the firſt in the famul) 
that ever wore diamond buttons, | 
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that coſt him two | 
"tones, and a littie diamond in the middle ; oh Fri- 
day evening he eame to me at the Bſack-ljon, in 
| fockey's-fields, at the end of Bedford ro ß. 
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Rye. I did. 
June Melling. 


room when the box was opened there; I ſaw a pair 


of velvet breeches with a filver buckle, a blue coat, 


a ſcarlet waiſtcoat ; his fuſtain waiſtcoat which he 
had on was bloody ; he told us he had been fighting. 
] had one of the ſtone buttons in my hand, which 
the other witneſs has deſcribed. [A pair of velvet 


| breeches, a pair of filyer ſhoe-buckles, a ſtock · buc- 


kle marked } G F, a half. crown piece, a ſilver ſeal, 
a ſhirt marked H F 4, a filyer watch, a hat] produced 
t | hae 


it has been altered; all the other things are mine, 


und what I had on and about me when } was robbed; 
the half-crown' is a queen Ann's, of 1767 ; I know 
it by a crack in the lilver, juſt over the head. 


John Day. EF was in company with the priſoner 


the 16th of June, at half an bour after eleven, at 
the Barley-Mow' and Magpye, in Gray's-in-lane; * 
"when we went out there, Jack, ſaid he, I have got 
no money; f lent him a ſhilling ; we came to the 


George, by Holborn-bars ; I went down Holbern; 


he told me he was going to Fleet-market ; he went 
towards 'Hotborn-bridge, and I faw him no more 


till. the' next day, at the Bricklayers-arms, in St. 
Ann's, about twelve at noon; he paid me my fſhil- 


ling, and pulled out gold and filvet plenty. On the 


Friday, he was ſaying he had got a pair of buttons 
ineas and a half; they had green 


Nun, XXVIII. . 
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N 1he Proſecutor. Did you loſe fuch'a pair of 
| None buttons as ſhe has defcribed? 7 
1 am the landlady's daughter of 
that houſe where the priſoyer lodged ; I was in his 


»  Profectior. The hat l believe to be mine, though : 
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Maithew Williams. 1 found this pocket-book and 
papers in the new road on the Thurſday morning 
about four o'clock; they were near the turnpike, 

- * found half a guinea under the pocket-book ; then 
I found a pair of ſhoes. The priſoner owned one of 
the wigs before Juſtice Welch, (producing them). q 

Proſecutor. The book and wig are my property. 1 
' Williams. | found alſo by them two pieces of il ;| 
wood, (produced in court) they appeared to be a fl x 
pale, about three inches broad, broke in two pieces. e 
He ſaid he had tent that wig to Day that night. h 

Thomas Wilſon. I am a conſtable, I ſearched the ill y 

priſoner's lodgings, and found this ſhirt and breeches. * 
buckle in a waiſtcoat-pocket belonging to the pri- ei 
ſoner; I found another bloody ſhirt, and a bloody I P 
fuſtain waiſtcoat ; I found alſo this piſtol (producing I t 
one). 
An Allen, I live in Drury- lane, the corner of Y 
 Newtoner's-lane ; I am a pawn broker; I took this ar 
watch, (here produced) in of the priſoner, on the I th 
Nineteenth of June in the morning; he told me his il y 
vame was William Price; he had pawned things fe 
with me before. RET 
© Thomas Gray, I lent the priſoner ſeven ſhillings it 
on theſe breeches, on the 19th of June in the morn- il + 
1 ing. WW | 3 
** Jobn Ferry. I am a filverſmith : the priſoner I ſo 
brought me a pair of filver ſhoe-buckles, knee- an 
buckles, filver ſeal and ſtock-buckle, on Thurſday ot 
. morning the 17th of June; I bought them of him. I. 
= / Mr. Dawſon. I live in Monmouth-fireet; the pri- co 
ſoner uſed to ſell butter about the neighbourhood; I. 
= on Thurſday the 17th-of June, he, in company with If he 
two wotnen and a man, brought me a coat to ſell, | th 
the other. man brought it; I gave the man half a I ( 

guinea, and he was to give me fix-pence out of 5 a 

Wen * 1 inc il th 
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Day and the gentleman went on. 
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the priſoner gave me the fix-pence, and took me: | 

kalf guinea from the man. 
9. Was that man Day? 
Dawſon. No, it was not, 
Juftice Welch depoſed, That the priſoner much 


deſired to be admitted an evidence, and ſaid, that 
Day and he met with the proſecutor by a coach, " 


the Coach and Horſes -between Leather-lane and 
Hatton-garden, that a gentleman was deſiring the 
coachman to carry him to Limehouſe, that Day, 
he, and the gentleman went together, and when in 
Wood's-cloſe, they pulled out a pale, and took it- 
with them; when they came into the fields, by the 
city-road, he ftaid at a little diſtance behind; that 
Iminediately after - 
their parting, he heard a violent blow, and ſoon after 
two other blows; and in a very little time after, 
Day broaght to him the ſeveral things mentioned, 
and that Day pawned the breeches in Holborn near 

the Freneh-horn, after that Day pawned the watch, 
which, npon enquiring, he found the pawn-broker 


ſwore to the priſoner's bringing it there, and knew 


nothing of Day, when he carried Day to'them; and 


1t appearcd to his worſhip, that Day had a good 


character. 

John Breebroat. I was in Btidewell when the pri- 
ſoner was; he aſked me if he could not be admitted 
an evidence? He ſaid he was to make a diſcovery 
of this robbery; he mentioned John Clark, Jack 
Lamb, and Thomas Haynes; he ſaid they had been 
concerned with him in divers robberies, and that 
Jack Lamb and John Clarke were concerned in this; 
he never mentioned Day, till three or four days after 


this ; and after he found that Day was likely to = 
ſet at liberty, he ſaid, he would give five guineas to 
\any body that would ſwear Day brought the cloathts 


to his houſe to ſell. 
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| The priſoner's defence. 
Over-night, when John Day and I parted from 
the Barley-mow, he told he was bald-headed ; I lent 
him my own brown wig ; the next morning he came 
with the things in his hand into my room ; ſaid he, 
will you do a favour for me? I ſaid, dont bring me 
into trouble; ſaid he, will you pawn me a few 
things ? Said I, cannot you pawn them yourſelf? 
Said he, pawn theſe breeches, and this watch, and 
get this hat turned, and I will pay you for it. | 
Rid, Jack, where is my wig ? Said he, I have loſt 
it laſt night; ſaid I, I will be paid for it; he gave 
me a half-crown, and two ſhillings for turning the 
hat, and fixpence for pawning the things. I ſaw 
his ſhirt was bloody ; he ſaid it was by fighting the 
other day, and for want of a handkerchief, he wiped 
his face with his ſhirt. I took the things of him, 
and pawned them; that is all I am to ſuffer for, if 
I do ſuffer, that is between God Almighty and my- 
ſelf, This woman that I live with, knows what 
time I came in; it was almoſt twelve. o'clock when 
I left the Barley-mow, and went from thence to 
Woods-cloſe ; if I die for it, I will ſay the ſame as 
Ido now. 1 | e 
Fane Parton. The priſoner came home that mar- 
ning at paſt twelve o clock, but I cannot tell how 
much paſt, it may be two or three hours after; in 
the morning, about ſeven, came John Day, with 
the cloaths ; I'll be — if 1 know what day it 
was; it was on a Thurſday morning; he ſaid, John 
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Placket will you do a favour for , me; do, take them 
things to pawn ; he aſked Day how his ſhirt came 
ſo bloody? He ſaid he had been fighting with a 
man. Placket aſked where was his wig ? He faid 
he had loſt it, and would give him a half-crawn for 
it; and he gave him a queen Anne's half crown for 

| ef 25 1 it, 
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it, and fixpence for pauning the things. Guilty, 
Death, | ; 1 


The Ordinary's 1 | 


John Placket, told me, he was born at Iſling- 1 


ton, and ſerved his apprenticeſhip to one Mr. 
Pullen, a wheelwright, in St. John's-ſtreet ; that 
his parents were dead, but he had other relations 
living at Whetſtone; hinted, that he had been 
fourteen or fifteen years in his majeſty's and the 
merchants ſervice; and lamented the loſs of his pro- 
tection and diſcharges, which, he ſaid, the conſta, 
ble, who apprehended him, found about him in a 


ſliding tobacco box, and cut to pieces with a pair 


of ſciflars ; and that he was rifled of all his money 
at the ſame time, ſo that he was obliged to ſell his 
cloaths, to ſupport him in priſon, | 
After conviction, he kept conſtantly to chapel, 
and behaved with apparent piety and contrition,. 
He owned, that about fifteen years ago he was trans 
ſported to Virginia, where he flaid not long before 
he left his maſter, and went weſtward among the 
Indians, While he was abroad, he ſerved four years 
on board the Rye man of war, and afterwards in a. 
privateer; and about eight or nine months ago re- 
turned to England, with three or four hundred 
pounds in his pocket; but falling into bad compa- 
ny, it was ſoon ſpent and gone; and he could thin, 
of no better methods of recruiting his pockets, but 
that which brought him to the gallows. EEE, 
Alt the place of execution, in the city road, facing 
the Angel-inn, Iſlington, there was a vaſt crowd, 
and in all the avenues and fields around. He ap- 
peared chearful and compoſed, and deſired to. be 
prayed for by the people; at proper intervals, be- 
tween 
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tween his prayers, he deſired a pauſe ; and then he 
loudly ſpoke a confeſſion of the fact for which he 
ſuffered, and two other facts, all committed within 
1 ſight of the ſpot where he ſuffered : „There, ſaid 
he, in that field, pointing to the place, I robbed 
the gentleman, myſelf alone, for which I die, - And 
there, pointing towards Goſwell-ſtreet, I robbed a 
woman of a trite of money, but did not hurt her, 
This was the firſt lever did. And there again, 
inting to near the ſame place, I robbed a man 
afterwards of a ſmall ſam, but did not abuſe or treat 
him ill. Some time after, I was tranſported for 
ſeven-years, for ſtealing a copper out of an empty 
houſe at Hockley in the Hole, belonging to Mr, 
Beeſly. I ſtaid abroad fourteen years. Theſe are the 
robberies that I can now remember or recollect.“ 
Then he declared John Day to be innocent of 
any part of the robbery ; and, turning round, called 
out aloud for him, but no John Day appeared. At n 
this time, he eſpied among the crowd his uncle La- 
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tham, or Lathram, to whom he beckoned to come I 

to him, which, with much difficulty, he did; they IP 

* © Converſed together, and took leave of ane another Il * 
* very affectionately, Placket offered him his hand- I ® 
Feerchief, which the other refuſed, but gave him a Iſl © 
ring off his finger, which he took off with his teeth. I *! 
He then turned to join in prayer, and calmly re- b; 
fipned his life, | + - 8 
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The MET VAR DS, Mother and Daughter, for Murder. he 
ARAH METYARD, widow, and Sarah Mor- w 


gan Metyard, ſpinſter, were indicted for the WF © 
wilful murder of Ann Nayler, an infant, about the 
age of thirteen years, by ſhutting up and — 
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her from the twenty-ninth of September, to the 
ſourth of October, and ſtarving her to death. 
Philadelphia Dowley. 1 am fourteen years of age. 
| was bound out by the pariſh of Tottenham-high- 
crols to the mother. I remember, about Mich- 
zelmas, 1758, Ann Nayler went to run away, be- 
cauſe ſhe was uſed ſo ill; for ſhe was beat by the 
mother, and made to go without her victuals. We 
uſed to have bread, and bread and butter given us. 
She beat her with a walking - ſtick and hearth - broom. 
When ſhe had victuals, ſhe had as much as we, at 
the time we had ſome, but not ſo often; that was 
the occafion of her attempting to run away, but was 
ſtopped by Mr. Brown, the milkman; ſhe had then 
been without victuals for a conſiderable time, and 
was in a very weak condition. ag 
9. How came ſhe to be ſtepped ?. W145 
Dowley. The mother and daughter called out to 
Mr. 3 the milkman, to ſtop her. She told 
him, ſhe ſhould be ſtarved, if ſhe was brought back. 


The daughter received her from the milkman, and 
pulled her up ſtairs ; ſhe was taken into the room 


where they lay, and beat with a broom-ſtick ; the 
mother held the girl by the head, while the daugh- 
ter beat her; the mother was in bed, and the girl 
upon it. Then ſhe was carried up, and tied to a 
back room door up two pair of ſtairs, by the daugh- 


ter, with @ ſtring round her waiſt, and her hands 


1 
1 
# 


tied behind her; ſhe could neither fit nor lie down, 


and continued in that manner for three days, The 
mother knew it. I remember the daughter called to 
her mother one day, to come and help 1 
that girl up. The mother ſaid no, if you will have 
your crotchets, you may do them yourſelf. The 
daughter came and untied her at nights, that ſhe 


might go to bed; ſhe had no food ar victuals during 


the 


her to tie 


1 R 
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the time ſhe was tied up. 1 was at meals all the 
three days, and ſaw the had. none. We had our 
meals in the kitchen in the ſummer z ſhe had ng 
victuals with us; and when we had done, we uſed 
to go up to her, where ſhe was tied up, and work by 
her; 1 ſaw none ſhe had. = 

9. Did the girl ſpeak to you at thoſe times? 

| No; ſhe uſed to ſtand and groan. At 
the end of three days, ſhe did not move; I did not 
fee any life in her; when ſhe told the daughter ſhe 
did not move, ſhe ſaid, 1 will go and make her l 
move. The mother was in the dining- room, when I u 
ſpoke to the daughter about it; we did not go down, 
but called to her. The girl hung double. 1 called MW h 
out, Miſs Sally ! Miſs Sally! come up ſtairs, Nan. 
+ ny does not move; we called out aloud ; the other 

F apprentices were with me. The daughter came p 
up, and beat the girl with her ſhoe on her backſide; 

e did not move then; ſhe ſaid ſhe would make fl i! 
her move; ſhe beat her hard; then the mother | 
came up, laid the girl acroſs her Jap, and called al 

Sall, my fellow-apprentice, to bring up ſome drops; ¶ it 

they were brought; the girl ſeemed dead to me. I at 

he Then we were all three ſent down into the dining- ¶ w 
room immediately; that is, I, my fellow-apprentice, 

Mary Nayler, the girl's ſiſter, and one Ahn Paul, I nc 

not now living. It was not uſual for us to be ſent I it 

into the dining: room. The mother and daughter I fh 

were up ſtairs an hour after we were ſent down. 1 at 

neyer ſaw Ann Nayler afterwards, nor did they tell I th 

us where ſhe was gone. 3 To: 

8 When did you go into the garret after this? w 

owley. Sall, my fellow-apprentice, was ſent up b) 
to fetch her down from the garret; we uſually went I be 
up every day before this to waſh our hands, but ve af 

had not been there for two days. The mother bid I fi 
| 1 
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room; but this was not uſual before. 
days | 
ner. Sall came down, and ſaid the garret-door 


About two 


was open, but no body there. Then the mother 


made anſwer, ſhe is run away; I ſuppoſe ſhe run 
away while we were at dinner; that they both ſaid. 


They ſaid, there is a noiſe; but we heard none. 


Sall Hinchman ſaid, if the is run away, ſhe has 
left her ſhoes behind her. The mother ſaid, the 
would not ſtay for her ſhoes 8 
9, What number of ſhifts had this child allowed 
her ? 

Dowley, We had each of us three; her three 


were pretty newiſh, As to ſhoes, we had only one 


pair at a time. 7-2 a 


9. Did you, after that time, ſee the three ſhifts 
that were Ann Nayler's ? | 


/Dowley, Yes, the biggeſt girl, Sally, had them 


afterwards z my miſtreſs gave them to her. I know 


it, becauſe they were marked; mine were No. 13. 


another's No. 2; the other's, 3; and Ann Nayler's 
were No. 4; three of each number. 


On her croſs-examination, ſhe ſaid, the girls did 


not go out ſo often as once a fortnight; that then 
it was on a Sunday, and never by themſelves ; that 


ſhe went once to the committee of the work-houſe, 


and declared, that the and the reſt were uſed ill; 
that the mother and daughter frequently quarrelled; 


that the daughter once left the mother, becauſe ſhe 


was ill uſed by her; that once ſhe cut the ſtring 
by which the deceaſed was tied, and the daughter 
beat her for it; that a lodger they had, one day 
aſked, what was become of Nanny? The deceaſed's 
iſter anſwered, Nanny is dead ; when this came _— 
the 
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after, ſhe was ſent for to come down to din- 
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vs waſh. dur hands in the kitchen; ſometimes we 

had à baſon of water brought up in the dining- 
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the mother's ear, ſhe aſked, who told her that Nan- 
ny was dead? She ſaid the witneſs told her ſo. Then 
the mother ſaid to the witneſs, Miſs Death I will 
call you Mifs Death. 

The Mother. Did not Ann Nayler tel} you, that 
if ſhe was ever ſo well, ſhe would go with the milk. 
boy ? 

Dervley. There was a milk-boy that gave Nanny 
ſome milk, and after that, I have heard her ſay fo. 

The Mather. Whether you have not ſaid, in caſe 
you was taken away from your miſtreſs, you would 
go back again ? 


Dowly. Ves, I have; becauſe you bid me fay 


ſo. 

Sareh Hinchman. I am fixteen years of age. I 
was apprentice to the mother at the bar, when Ann 
| Nayler was; ſhe was apprentice two or three months 
before me. I remember the time ſhe was miſſing 
about three or four years. ago; ſhe was treated very 
ill; ſhe had ſometimes one meal a day, and ſome- 
times two, and beat fometimes, I remember the 
time of the milkman's ſtopping her ; ſhe run away 
once about a month before that; the time the milk- 
man ſtopped her, was about Michaelmas; the 
daughter called out to ſtop her; I believe the was 
hardly got over the threſhold of the door, when the 
milkman laid hold of her; ſhe was carried up ſtairs, 
and beat with a piece of broom-ſtick by the daugh- 
ter ; then ſhe was carried up ſtairs and tied to the 
a8 and continued ſo for three days, during 
which time ſhe had no victuals. One night, when 
we were with her, her fiſter cut the ſtring. We had 
our victuals regularly thoſe three days; but I never 
ſaw any carried up to her. The laſt day ſhe could 
not ſpeak ; ſhe was ſenſeleſs; that day the hung 


double, as "if the was tied by the waiſt, The davgh- 
ter 
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ter went up to her, hauled her, and beat her with 


her ſhoe 3 the girl did not move then, and ſhe called 


her mother up; I don't know which untied the 


girl; the mother ſat down on the garret-ſtairs, and 


laid her acroſs her lap, and ſent me down to fetch 


ſome drops; I brought them ; then they ſeat me 
dawn, and I never ſaw her afterwards. 
Where did you uſe to waſh your hands, be- 

fore this accident happened ? 
' Hinchman. Up in the garret always; but then 
we were bid by the mother to waſh our hands below, 
which we did for two days, ſometimes in the kitch- 
en, and ſometimes in the dining-room. 

9. Do you remember being called up into the 
dining-room one of thoſe days ? | 
Hlinchman. That was in the morning for two or 
three hours, the ſame day they told us the girl was 
run away. After that, we went to dinner; my mi- 
ſtreſs bid me go up into the garret, and fetch Ann 
Nayler down to dinner ; I went up, the door ſtood 
open. but no body was there; I came down, and 
ſaid ſhe was not there ; then they both ſaid, the girl 
was run away; then they ſent me down to ſee if any 


of the doors were opened, I found the ſtreet- door 3 


little a-jar ; 1 ſaid, if ſhe was gone ſhe had left her 


ſhoes behind her, which were in the garret. 


Being croſs-examined, ſhe ſaid, ſhe was once be- 


fore the committee of the pariſh of St. George, Ha- 


nover-Square, and there was aſked, how her miſtreſs 


behaved to her? And ſhe ſaid very well; but that 
was becauſe her miſtreſs had bid her ſay ſo: that the 


mother and daughter often quarrelled, and went to 
live with Mr. Rooker as a ſervant;. that the daugh- 
ter had ſpmetimes giyen her a halfpenny roll, and 
ſometimes a halfpenny, and ſometimes victuals, un- 
known to the mother. Wh, A 
Rr 2 | Jer. 


2 cient of you for my family? 
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Jr. Brown. I ſerved the priſoner's houſe with 


milk. 1 remember about Michaelmas, 1758, I ſaw 
the priſoner's door open, and the deceaſed girl came 
out at it; I took her in my arms; ſhe defired and 
preſſed me to let her go, and ſaid, ſhe ſhould be 
ſtarved if ſhe ſtaid there, I ſaid, my dear, you 
will not be ſtarved. She ſaid, pray milkman, let 
me go, for I have had no victuals for ſo long a time 
(the time I cannot recollect.) The daughter and 
mother came running down ftairs, and defired | 
would ſtap her, The daughter came to the door, 
took the girl round the neck, dragged her in, and 
ut the door to, | | 
The Mother, Whether I did not take milk ſuffi. 

Brown, 1 uſed to ſerve her a quart every other 
morning, ſometimes every day, ſometimes two 
quarts a day, 

Richard Rooker. I lived in the priſoner's houſe 
about three months, which is long fince the child 
has been miſſing. I went there a little more than 
two years ago, I obferved the children were very 
ill- uſed, with reſpe& to their food, I have fre- 
quently heard them called down to the kitchen to 
dinner; and when they had any food, they had 
never time to cat it, being never allowed above five 
minutes. After I had quitted her lodgings, I went 
and took a houſe in Hill-Street, Berkley-Square ; 
the old woman came almoſt every day and inſulted 
me and the daughter without intermiſſion day and 
night; her behaviour was ſuch that it was incredible; 
I put up with it, expecting time would remove it; 
thus ſhe inſulted me and the daughter. I have often 
heard the wr, dag when they have been ſcolding 

together; beg her to let her alone in quietneſs, that 
ſhe might get her liying in peace, This the old wa- 
man 
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man paid no regard to, but went on making riots 


at my houſe daily. When ſhe found I was going 
into the cquntry, to a little plage that fell to me, 
ſhe continued the ſame till I did go, and once ſaid 
to me, that if I took her daughter along with me, 
J ſhould have as little comfort there as in town; ſhe 
kept her word pretty punctually. After I had been 
there a few weeks, ſhe came and behaved in the ſame 
manner; ſhe one time broke in, when I was with the 
gardener ; I heard an extreme crying out, which I. 
took to he murder; I went immediately, and bid the 
gardener follow me : I found the girl in agonies in 
the little room, with the old woman, with her cap 
and handkerchief torn off by her mother; ſhe had 
drove the girl up intoa corner, and had got a pointed 
knife in her hand; ſhe had given the daughter a blow 
over the eye, which turned black, and ſcratched her 
face. I told her, if ſhe would come to my houſe 
with a 
come to ſee her daughter, She had mentioned ſome 
odd things concerning the Cock-lane ſtory. I heard 
the daughter ſay to the mother, mother, you are the 
Cock-lane ghoſt, remember the gully-hole. The 
mother uſed to call me old perfume tea dog; the 
daughter uſed to ſay, remember you are the per- 
fumer. The mothers anſwer were with defiance (if 

any.) „ e 
This behaviour, often repeated, continued till the 
fthof June laſt, when ſhe was there early in the morn- 
ing; J told her, I was ſorry, for her own ſake, ſhe 
vould not behave better. In the afternoon I received 
a letter full of abuſe; it was wrote to my fiſter in 

Bloomſbury-ſquare, by the ſaid old woman; but 1 
cannot prove ſhe wrote it, Then the whole ſtory of 
the murder of theſe two children came out, 1deman- 
d of the daughter, the meaning of theſo words be- 
tween 


tongue in her head, ſhe ſhould be wel. 
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tween her mother and her. The daughter, with tears 
in her eyes, and great reluctance, defired it might 
be ſecret! Then the told me, that theſe children were 
ſtarved to death; that Ann Nayler died firſt, whom 
her mather would not bury, and the reaſon the mother 

ive for it was, becauſe it would be clear evidence 
that ſhe was ſtarved to death, by the appearance of 
the body: that in a few hours after, the body was 
carried up into the garret, and locked up in a box, 
where it was kept upwards'of two manths, till it 
putreficd, and the maggots came from her. The mo- 
ther then took it out of this box, cut it to pieces, cut 
her arms and legs off, burnt one of the hands in the 
fire, curſing her, that her bones were ſo long conſu- 
ming, ſaying, the fire told no tales: then (I believe 
that night) ſhe tied the body and head in a brown n 
cloth, and the other parts in another, being part of 5 
the bed furniture: that ſhe carried them to Chick: 0 
lane gully-hole; that her mother told her, as ſhe was 


coming back, that ſhe ſaw one Mr. Inch, who keeps fl * 
a publick houſe near Temple Bar; when ſhe came by 
there, the man cried out, what is the matter there is i 
ſuch a ſtink in the houſe ? That ſhe ſaid, he had it M'** 
all to himſelf, for ſhe ſmelt none, That ſhe called 

for ſome brandy, drank it, and went away immedi- * 
ately ; in conſequence of this, I wrote zletter to the N 


officers of the pariſh of Tottenham High Croſs. 
On his croſs examination, he ſaid, it was in pure I; 
compaſſion, that he took the daughter to be his ſer: . F 
vant, on account of the ill uſage of the mother; that N 
the daughter ſaid, ſhe did not know where to go, and 

the would make away with herſelf in ſome pond; 

that the daughter was always in the pawer of her 
mother, who was often ſcolding at her, ang he had 
frequently ſeen ſcratches in the daughter's face. 

' Thomas Levegrove. In the year 1758, 1 was over 
ſeer of the pariſh of St, Andrew's, Holborn; on ” 
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14th of December that year, near twelve at night, the 
conſtable came to me with two watchmen, and told 
me there were ſame parts of a human body lying at 
the gully-hole in Chick-lane; he defired 1 would 
come and take it away, or cauſe it to be done. 1 
went along with him; we called at the workhouſe, 
got a ſhell, and carried it with us. When we came 
within a little diſtance of the body, it ſmelt ſo very 
ſtrong, that the watchman did not care to take up the 
parts; the firſt taken up was the trunk of the body, 
then I ordered them to take their lanthorns and look 
about; and when we had picked up all the parts they 
could find, the hands were wanting to make the com- 
plete body. The body was ordered to the workhouſe 
that night; the next morning I went and acquainted 
Mr. Umfreville, the coroner, of it; he defired 1 
would get the parts waſhed, and put together in the 
beſt manner we could; they were waſhed in a tub of 
water, and laid upon a board, The coroner came- 
and took a view — the body, and gave me his war- 
rant to bury it, and in conſequence of that it was 
buried, | 

9, Didit appear of what ſex the body was? 

Lovegrove. I took it to be a female, I could not 
ſee diſtinctly the ſex; I took it to be the body of a 
young perſon. pat 

Margaret Thomas. I only juſt looked at the body; 
it ſtunk ſo Ne e that I could not form any 
judgment of the ſex ; it appeared to be a young body. 

Margaret Jones. I ſaw part of the body that was 
found in Chick-lane ; | look upon it by the limbs 
and breaſt to be a female. + 


The Maother's Defence. 


The child was ill, and had been in an ill ſtate of 
health a good while, green fickly ; ſhe was ill at that 
| time 
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time when I firſt went to her, ſhe fainted away; | 
give her ſome hartſhorn and water in a cup or glaſs: 
we took her, and laid her on the bed in the garret, 
and lether lie on the bed becauſe ſhe was weakly; and 
that was the reaſon I kept her up ſtairs ; the children 
were kept from her only on the account ſhe was not 
very well. She had victuals carried up to her every 
day till the day ſhe ran away. As to the ſhift, ſhe 
had flabbered that with hartſhorn ; and whether ſhe 
had changed the ſhift or not 1 cannot ſay, ſhe was 
not kept without victuals, I ſcorn the word. When 
we ſat atdinnerone of the three children ſaid ſhe heard 
a-noiſe ; and upon ſome of them going up to look fot 
her, and the other going down, they found her gone, 
and the door open below; I am pofitive and ſure ſhe f 
went alive out of my houſe, They uſed to ſay, if ? 
they complained they were ſtarved, or had notviEtuals t 
enough, they could get out of their apprenticeſhips n 
when they pleaſed. She always ſaid the would go fl © 
with the milk-boy ; neither mine nor my daughters WW 
cruelty made her ill; ſhe was pretty well the day ſhe W 7 
went away; her fainting away was owing to conſti- 
tution; and the children being little, was the reaſon 
I-kept them away from her. | 


by tne my emag as Na wy GG at 


The Daughter's Defence. 


T be night before this unfortunate accident Ha- 
| pencd, I begged of my mother. to let her have ſome 

upper. She made uſe of very bad oaths, and faid 
ſhe ſhould have none; that neither ſhe-nor I ſhould 
conquer her. She ſaid, I lived in lazineſs myſelf, 
and wanted them to live ſo too. About 11 o'clock 
ſhe ordered me to go up for her to go to bed; I did 


not ſee any more of her till next morning. I had told 
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Ay mother the night before when l when to put her 
to bed, that I believed the girl would die, for ſne 


went up ſtairs upon all fours, ſhe was ſo weak and 


faint. In the morning Iwent up by actident into the 
other room; I did not think ſhe was tied; ſhe had 
not been tied that morning; I ſpoke to her; ſhe made 
me no anſwer; ] did not ſtay a minute, but came down 
and told my mother that ſhe would not ſpeak. She 
went up ſtairs, and ſtaid about aminuteortwoor three, 
and came down again, and gave me a dumb beckon 
that. I might come and the girls not know it: I took 
the bottle under my apron that they might not ſee 
ir, and went up ſome minutes after, and ſaw Ann 


Nay ler fitting on the ſtairs with her back to the wain- 


ſcot, My mother ſaid to her, Nan, aſk my pardon, 
and 11! forgive you. The girl held her hands up 
together, and looked up to her miſtreſs, but could 
not ſpeak ; ſhe then carried her up ſtairs, and un- - 
dreſſed her, and laid her on the bed in her ſhift. . I 
was buſy below waſhing ; I went down ſtairs and left 
my mother with her. After I had been down a lit- 
tle time, my mother came to me; and told me ſhe 
believed ſhe would die; I don't know that I wentup 
ftairs till the afternoon; in the afternoon my mother 
hadjbeen up ſtairs, and cameand told me ſhe was dead. 
The Mother. She never died in my houſe. 
Daughter. My mother then told me to come up 
and look at her. When I came up her eyes were 
open; I ſaid ſhe was. not dead; ſhe told me ſhe was 
dead, though I did not know it. She taok off her 
ſhifr, and the ſheet from the bed, and gave me them 
to waſh, with a ſtrict charge not to let the girls know 
any thing of the matter; and ſhe herſelf carried up 
ſome victuals, to make the children believe ſhe had 
her ſupper. 
The M'ther. She never died in my houſe. . 
Nous. XXVIII. 85 Daughter 


\ 
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Daughter. She lay in the back garret that night, 
My mother went up the next day by herſelf after 
breakfaſt, and came down and told me ſhe had put 
her into the other garret, that the girls might not 
ſee her. She told me alſo, that that day at dinner | 
ſhe would ſay to me, theit is a noiſe, Sally, go down; Wl | 
and do you ſay their is none, and do not you $0 down, ll . 
and ſhe would ſend Sarah Hinchman to fetch her ſ | 
down, and had opened the garret door to make the , 
girl believe ſhe had opened it, and ſhe had ſet the ſtreet 5 
door a little open. This was all done. accordingly, W 5 
Sally Hinchman came down frightened, and ſaid, „ 
madam, Nanny is not there; then my mother ſaid, , 
girls, did not you hear a noiſe? The girls ſaid, ON 
lee madam, ſo we did; ſome of them went down and f 
found the ſtreet door open. My mother ſaid to me, 


the firſt time the children were out of hearing, How 5 
cleverly they took it in! This girl lay in the for: m 
_ garret; I defired my mother to bn to the proper e 
people of the pariſh to have her buried: ſhe ſaid IN uf 
was a fool! for, if ſhe did, every body would ſee no 
| ſhe was ſtarved; and if the girls were aſked, the) 90 


could tell how long ſhe went without victuab. I kn 
I then aſked her to ſee if ſhe could not get the other mi 
girls not to ſay how long ſhe had been without vic to 
tuals, in order to have her buried. She ſaid, if the per 
people are determined to know, they can know by 
opening her; for, upon opening her, every body 
would know ſhe was ſtarved. She ſaid, I necd not 
be defirous to have her buried, for though you wa 
not guilty, every body would ſay you was, becauſe piec 
you was in the houſe. She ſaid, if I would be aff ſne 
good girl, and keep it a ſeerct, it was no more than 
what was my duty, ſhe being my mother; and if! 
did keep it a ſecret, it was no more nor ſo much 3 
many children have done, if I did but know it; and 
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night, it 1 would but ſtay with her till ſhe was out of dan- 
after ger, I ſhould then go to ſervice, When I thought 
d put ſhe was out of danger, I begged to go to ſervice, as 
at not W ſhe had propoſed. She ſaid, No, I ſhould not, I 
linnet ſpould ſtay with her while ſhe was in the houſe. 
lown; W She ſaid, I might tell it and be damned; for if I 
down, did, ſhe would ſwear that I killed her, and that ſhe 
ch her ſecreted my crimes: that ſhe would ſwear firſt, and 
ke the they would believe her before me, and that I could 
e ſtreet find no witneſſes, for nobody would believe me. I 
ingly, have often ſpoken to her to let the children have 
| ſaid, victuals; we have had many quarrels on that ac- 
T ſaid, MW count behind their backs; ſhe was always very angry 
ad, OW whenever I ſpoke in the girls favour; and becauſe 
vn and i ſne would not give them victuals enough, I have of» 
to me, ten done it unknown to her: ſhe ſaid they ſhould ſee 

Hori what they got by Miſs Sally's giving them any thing: 
he for: l me has often made them go without two meals, be- 


prop WF cauſe they have had one of my giving them; and ſhe 
ſaid I uſed to lock them up in the garret, and order me 
11d ſee not to let them out, which I uſed to do when ſhe was 
|, the gone; and I uſed to give them the key, when ſhe has 
gore knocked at the door, to let themſelves in, that ſne 
e o 


might not know it; when ſhe found it out ſhe uſed 


ut wie. to take the key with her. If I have taken a half- 

if the penny in the ſhop, I have bought them a roll, and 
10W by = it. in through the window; and if I have had a 

y body alfpenny that I dared to touch, I have given it to 

15 es them, The body never was buried, She wanted 

0 


me one night to help her in parting the body to 
pieces, and ſaid, I need not be afraid of her now 
the was dead, for it would not bite me; this was two 
or three months after the girl died. I told her, iu- 
deed I could not; I. was then with her up in the 
room; 1 offered to go out; ſhe told me J muſt help 
her, I got out of the room; the caught hold of my 

| 88 2 cloaths 
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cloaths behind; 1 cried; the ſaid, what would the 


girls think, ſeeing me cry ſo? She ſaid, how could 
I be ſuch a brute to leave her? I ſaid, the had brought 


herſelf intoit, and ſhe muſt get herſelf out. After that, 


ſhe told me ſhe had done the limbs up in one bundle, 
and tied the body and head up in another; ſhe tried 
to take the head off, but could not; ſhe brought them 
down ſtairs, and firſt took the limbs out, and carried 
them to the gully-hole in Chick-lane, She ſaid ſhe 
tried to fling them over the wall, but could not; 
then ſhe came and took the other bundle, which ſhe 
ſaid ſhe carried to the ſame place, apd found the 
other parts lying there. She told me, when ſhe was 
coming home, ſhe went into Mr. Inch's houſe, in 
Bell-yard, Temple-bar ; ſhe called for ſome brandy, 
for the was very ſick, and the people mentioned there 
was a great ſtink; and, as ſhe ſtood there, ſhe ob- 
ſerved her gown to be very wet,- and came away hs 
ſoon as the could, fearing ſhe ſhould be ſuſpected, 
One, night, after the children were gone to bed, ſhe 
brought down the hand which had a ſtump finger, 
which ſhe ſaid ſhe would make away with in the 
fire, becauſe it tended to make a diſcovery, and fire 
concealed every thing. Afterwards ſhe wondered it 
was never advertiſed; thatſhe never heard any thing 
about it. As to the uſing the children ill, I never 
did; as to beating them with a piece of broomſtick, 
I do not know there was one in the houſe, I have 
very often been badly beaten in their defence; I was 
always abuſed, and ſhe would ſay it was my fault 
that the work was not done; ſhe ſaid the children 
conquered me, but they ſhould not conquer her. 
© Mether. Indeed, my lord, whatever ftory ſhe may 
have made, if the has told it to the world ſhe'muſt 
carry it on; as God is my judge the ſtory is falſe; 


Gog muſt be my judge; ſhe may have made up the 


Swe ac. — — 


ſtory, 
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ſtory, but it is not true 1 if the ſtory had been true 1 


to the hand, ſaying, the fire will make away eyery 
thing, I might as well have done it with the whole 
body: if that had been the caſe, if I had put the 


body there, I ſhould have looked into the Advertiſer, - 
I ſuppoſe ſhe has made up this ſtory, and ſhe cannot. 


get off it; it is falſe, as God may be my judge, 


be Daughter. She ſaid, ſhe wiſhed ſhe could have 


deftroyed it all by fire; the wauld, but it would have 


made ſuch a ſtink that would haye alarmed all the 


neighbours, 

The Mother. As God may be my judge, that thing 
was never ated in my houſe; if I could be admitted. 
to take an oath, I could make oath of it, that the 


child went alive out of my houſe, 


For the Mather. 


Jane Aſtin, My mother was a cheeſemonger; 


the old woman uſed to buy butter, cheeſe and ba- 
con; ſhe bought the beſt of every thing; ſhe dealt 
with us from 1757 to 1759. | 


Conqueſt Jones. I have known the old woman about 


ſix or ſeven years; ſhe was my tenant when take 
up; I have ſeen good provifion in her houſe, but was 
not there at meal times; I never ſaw the children 


have any of it. I have defired to ſee the children,. 
and J have ſeen them in a little cloſe room at work; 


and really, I think it is a cruel confinement, to be 
confined in a little flip of a room from week's end to 
week's end; it is too cloſe a confinement for any chil- 
dren, It is a little ſlip about two yards wide at one 


end, and comes off like a penny worth of cheeſe; it 


is too cloſe a place for four girls to fit and work in. 


Thomaſine Carrier. I have dined with the old wo- 


man four times within theſe four years; we had a 


gooſe 


A. 
— 7 
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gooſe once, and ſome ſtewed-beef, the beſt of provi. 
ſions that hands could buy; the children eat ſuffici. 
ently, and were aſked to cat more; there were but 
two children. eg 

Mrs. Goodwin. I have been two or three times at 
her houſe; ſhe treated me very well, I never was 
there at meal times; I ſaw a quartern loaf, and the 
belt part of a ſhoulder of mutton ; I have ſeen the 
room where the children worked, it is a ſmall room, 


bur not ſo fmall but they might work there if the 


door was open, | 

Mr. Woodruff, Mr. Gurr, Mr. Plane, Mr. Pen, 
Mr. Brooks, had all known her for ſome time, but 
knew little of her character, 

Mr. Inch, of Bell-yard, depoſed, That he had 
known the old woman about twelve years, and had 
often been at her houſe, Being aſked whether on 
ſome night in December, 1758, he did not ſmel} a 

articular ſtrong ſtink ? ſaid, he never did ; that he 
Lad been examined about this; that there it was ſaid 
ſhe called for a quartern of brandy; that ſhe never 


had a quatern of brandy, except it was mixed with 


water: ſhe uſed to have a pint of two- penny; that 
he never was at her houſe but when he ſaw bread 
and butter in plenty; that he had ſeen her cut vic. 
tuals for the children, and helped them, he thought, 
to a ſufficiency, After ſhe had done tea, her way 
way to give them a baſon of it; and that ſhe is the 
laſt perſon he ſhould have ſuſpected. He added, 
ſhe called at his houſe with the deceaſed girl; ſhe 
had been with her to be cured of a whitlow; the 
girl ſaid ſhe believed her finger muſt be cut off, but 
ſhe would not conſent to it, and the old woman 


ſeemed to take the tendereſt care a woman could do. 


The daughter called James Richards, James 
Moody, Mr. Dyer, Ann Thompſon, Ann } _— 
| 5 


an induſtrious perſon. 7 
There was another indictment againſt them for 
the murder of Mary Nayler, the deceaſed's ſiſter, 
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and Ann Leſtwich, who gave her the character of 
Both guilty, Deach. 


aged about eight years. 


The Ordinary's Account. 


The animoſity between this unhappy mother 


and daughter, ran fo high by means of their 


mutual accuſations, and reproaches, that it was ne- 


ceſſary to confine them a-part. At my firſt inter- 


view with the mother, ſhe told me ſhe kept a ha- 


berdaſher's ſhop in Bruton-ſtreet, Hanover-ſquare ; 


that ſhe took pariſh children apprentices, and taught 
them to make nets, mittens, and other ſuch goods. 
Both the and her daughter ſeemed unwilling to come 


to chapel. On Sunday before trial, the daughter 


was prevailed on to come there, when ſhe ſeemed. 


greatly diſordered with fears and horrors ; but did 
not ſcruple to tell her mother's guilt, in which ſhe 
denied to have had any ſhare, except that of being 


privy to, and yet concealing it, which ſhe endeavour- . 


ed to extenuate, by being induced to believe, that 
itwas part of her duty to her mother ; aſking, what 
could j do? It was my mother; I had no other friend 


in the world; ang ani om was then about eighteen + 


or nineteen years of age, being about four years fince, 
that it was hard not to make ſome allowance on this 
account: but it appeared on the trial, that ſhe had 
been inſtrumental to the death of the girl, by beat- 


ing her with a broom-ſtick, tying up, and ſtarving 
her, and was conſcious to all the ſlow paced, and 


deliberate cruelty of her mother, without revealing 
or endeavouring to prevent it. 1 

The mother, dreading that a diſcovery would be 
made to Mr. Rooker by her daughter, after _ 


— 
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had paſſed between them at his houſe; wrote a lettet 
to his ſiſter, in order to terrify him to keep filence; 
but it produced a contrary effect. A letter, ot ad- 
vertiſement of Mr. Rooker's excited the pariſh offi. 
cers of Tottenham to apply co Juſtice Fielding. Mr, 
Rooker met them, and attended thereon; officers 
were ſent to bring the morher and the apprentices, 
who being examined; ſhe was committed ro New. 
© Priſon; about the latter end of June, and her ap- 
rentice girls were ſent to the pariſh workhouſe of 
t. George's, Hanover Square. 

Mean time the daughter, who had roundly im- 
peached her mother, was at liberty for ſeveral days 
after, till on a ſecond or third examination, ſome 
evidence. coming out, partly from the children, 
which affected the daughter, ſhe was at firſt commit- 
ted to the Gate-houſe, about July 5, where ſhe is 
ſaid to behave herſelf ſoberly, without any ſeeming 
apprehenſion of being found guilty : whence, upon 
another examination, ſhe was removed to Newgate, 
When, after their. conviction and ſentence they 
were viſited, it is no eaſy matter to deſcribe the an- 
guiſh of ſoul, and horror apparent in them. A mo- 
ther and a daughter looking at each other, and 
chargingeachſas the author of the other's deſtruction. 
And what gives a more deadly ſting to the charge; 
both alas ! too truly ! equally perſiſted in denying 
the guilt of murder; but the daughter, in the vigour 
of her youth, was moſt reluctant and averſe to die; 
to avoid which, ſhe had pleaded moſt pathetically 
to the bench to grant a little reſpite ; and this, aftet 
a legal plea of pregnancy had been ſet afide by 2 
jury of matrons. Even after ſhe was brought back 
to priſon, ſhe continued her vain cries for a reſpite, 
to'thoſe who could not help or deliver her, to the 
negle& and interruption of her appplication to him; 
who alone is moſt willing and mighty to ſave; _ 
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the mother continued in a filent dejection of ſpirit, 
bordering on a hardened impenitence. 
They wete called up to chapel, and exhorted and 


inſtructed to be reconciled to God, and then to each 
other. The mother firſt ſeemed to endeavour to 


comply with this latter part of her duty; ſhe burſt 


into tears, and prayed God to _ her daughter ; 


adding, ſhe would forgive her if ſhe could, and ho- 
ped the ſhould be enabled ſo to do. The daughter 
made the like profeſſions; but ſtill it was expedient 
to keep them apart; and indeed they, of their own 


accord, kept at a diſtance even in the chapel. 


When either of them was ſeparately ſpoken to in 
the cloſet, ſhe perſiſted in excufing herſelf and accu- 


ſing the. other, as if each had determined to endea- 


vour the ſaving her own life at the expence of 
the other, but both te reject the means of ſaving 


their own ſouls by a true confeſſion ; the mother in- 


fiſting that the daughter had taken a raſh oath againſt 
her, which ſhe was too obſtinate to retract, and the 
daughter aggravating her firſt charge againſt her mo- 
ther with that of hardened impenitence, and denial 
of the truthz and, notwithſtanding all 'motives to 
truth and ſincerity, earneſtly recommended to them, 
they perfiſted. | 


The mother had once, on Saturday, implicitly ' 


owned, that the girl died in the houſe; but then ſhe 


had deviſed a new cauſe of her death: that a bed-poſt _ 


or bed made to turn up, fell on her head, by the 
wound of which ſhe loſt much blood, and pined away 
till ſhe died. But in following this ſtory the next 
day, in order to bring her to a full confeſſion, ſhe re- 
lapſed into a denial of what ſhe had ſo far confeſſed ; 
and, when preſſed, ſo that ſhe could no longer with- 
ſtand it, ſhe ſaid, for quietneſs ſake, and to avoid 


farther applications, ſhe was almoſt perſuaded to 
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confeſs a crime, of which the could not think her- 
ſelf guilty. Soon after this, ſhe went down from 
the chapel faint, pale and wan ; and being adviſed 
to take ſomething to revive her, ſhe replied, © They 
talk of ſtarving, I am almoſt ſtarved to death, But 
why fo? She anſwered | cannot ſwallow ; I can nei- 
their eat nor drink.” This was about fix or ſeven 
on the Sunday evening, when ſhe quickly fell into 
convulſion fits, became ſpeechlefs, and in a manner 
ſenſeleſs, and, by what I could learn, ſpoke no 
more, . 2 
Mean time her daughter was ſitting on a bench in 
the preſs- yard, either not daring, or not caring to 
go near her, to relieve or aſſiſt her. She was other. 
wiſe engaged, taking leave of a friend, as ſhe choſe 
to call him, in a moſt tender and diftreſsful manner, 
When ſpoken to, to bid farewel to all fuch endear- 
ments and regards for this world, and prepare for a 
better, he anſwered for her, © that ſhe was innocent, 
and had no nced to prepare.” To which it was re- 
plied, „that was beyond his knowledge and con- 
cern, and greatly unbecoming the preſent circum- 
ſtances, &c.“ Soon after which he withdrew. 

In the morning of execution it was told me, that 
the mother had continued all night in a ſit, ſpeech- 
leſs, and without any motion, except ſtrong convul- 
ſions. Theſe convulfions were aſcribed to her long 
and obſtinate faſting, with a view to make an end of 
| herſelf before execution: and, when her daughter 
aſked her how ſhe could ſtand out ſo long in denying 
the fact, ſhe anſwered, ſhe would deny it. | 

The davghter ſtill perſiſted to deny any ſhare in 
the guilt, except concealing it, and deſired to re- 
ceive the holy ſacrament on the truth of this, and 
ſome other aſſertions which ſhe made. She now re- 
peated it, that her mother made a practice of fol- 
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lowing her wherever ſhe lived in ſervice, to riot and Hs 
abuſe her: and at Mr. Rooker's had called her 


whore; that in the diſpute, a word dropped about the 


gully-bole, which Mr. Rooker heard and kept in 


his mind, till he purſued that clue to a charge and 
conviction of murder; that her mother, dreading 
this, haſtened it, by a threatening letter ſent to his 
ſiſter, which concluded with ſuch words as theſe, 
that his money and his carcaſe ſhould fly then; 


that her mother had all along threatened her, that if 
ſhe were accuſed, ſhe, her daughter, . ſhould ſuffer ' 


with her; and that the evidence of the two children, 
apprentices, aroſe from their being tutored by her 
mother. But this is ſcarce probable, when it is re- 
membered, that the mother was parted from her ap- 
prentices immediately after her apprehenſion, and 
being accuſed, and had no opportunity of a private 
converſation; with them afterwards; nor is it credi- 
ble ſhe would venture to tamper with them, and en- 
truſt them with the ſecret, before the accuſation. 
The daughter farther confeſſed, that when ſhe was 
but eleven years of age, her mother brought her up 
in a ſcene of wickedneſs, by making her privy to 


thefts; in order to practiſe which, ſhe uſed to go 
to the pewter ſcullery in St. James's palace, under 
pretence of buying victuals, and taking opportu- 


nities to ſteal the plates, and eraſe the marks; and 


alſo, to ſteal pewter pots and melt them down. 
She added, that her mother made her go about 


among all her friends to raiſe a contribution, on pre- 
tence of her mother having gone away and forſaken 
her; and that her friends did help her on this occa- 
ſion. That ſhe had reaſon now to remember the 
warning which one of them gave her, when ſhe bid 


her be dutiful and behave well to her mother ; but : 


beware ſhe did not bring her into miſchief. 
8 h RR | 
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She was examined, whether ſhe repented truly 


of all her fins, particularly of the part ſhe had in the 


guilt of murder, as alſo, of the criminal way in 
which, it was ſaid, ſhe lived? She denied expreſly 
the had any part in the guilt of either, except con- 
cealing the former; and again deſired to receive the 
holy communion, on the truth of what ſhe now ſaid; 
which I was adviſed to comply with. But being 
much perplexed how to reconcile her pleading preg- 
nancy in arreſt of judgment, with her preſent aſſer- 
tion, that ſhe had no criminal converſation with any 
man; at a proper interval, this difficulty was pro- 
poſed to her; to which her anſwer was, that ſhe 
was adviſed to uſe this plea, though without founda- 
tion, to pain a reſpite ; that not being on oath her- 


ſelf, ſhe ventured to plead it, not expecting, or not 
knowing, any thing of a jury of matrons being cal- 
led to ſearch and examine her. This aſſertion ſhe alſo 
made on the holy ſacrament, which I did not refuſe. 


her any longer, as ſhe took all the conſequences on 


herſelf. 


Being put into the cart, the mother was laid along 
as if expiring, At the place of execution, the mo- 
ther ſtill lay in a fit, ſcarce ſeeming to breathe or 
move, except now and then with a convulſion twitch, 
her breaſt appearing greatly ſwelled and heaving. 

The davghter, ſtill over anxious to ſee Mr. Rooker, 
and he not appearing, was adviſed to wean her 
thoughts from every thing in this world. She per- 
ſiſted to aſſert the truth of her declaration in the 
morning, and added, that ſne died a martyr to her 
innocence. This ſhe was told was an improper ex- 
preſſion at the time, and prayers of a contrition and 


penitence were put into her mouth, which ſhe re- 


peated. She further repeated, that ſhe never had 
criminal conyerſation with the perſon the world = 


JOHN RICE, for Forgery. 11 55 * 


jed ber keeper, of whom ſhe ſpoke as a true and 
diſintereſted friend, and deſired to remember her 
laſt duty to him. She profeſſed to forgive her mo- 


ther, and all her proſecutors, whom ſhe prayed for, 


and defired prayers for herſelf the laſt moment. 


The mother was about the forty-fourth, and {0 


daughter the twentyefourth y__ of her age. 
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OHN RICE, broker, was indicted for forging 

and counterfeiting, and procuring, knowingly 
and wilfully, acting and affiſting in forging, and 
counterfeiting the name of Anne Pierce, a perſon 
then cntitled to a certain ſhare in the joint ſtock of 
South Sea annuities to a certain pretended letter of 
attorney, purporting to have been ſigned by the ſaid 
Anne, and to have been ſealed and delivered by her, 
and to be a letter of attorney from her the ſaid Anne, 
to him the ſaid John Rice of Exchange Alley, with 
intention to defraud the governor and company of 
merchants of Great-Britain, trading to the South 
Seas and other parts of America, and for encouraging 
the fiſhery, againſt the form of the ſtatue, &c. Alſo 
with intention to defraud Thomas Brookſbank; and 


for feloniouſly endeavouring to aſſign and transfer 


che aforeſaid annuities belonging to the ſaid Anne 
Pierce, againſt the ſtatute in that behalf. 
In order to prove the allegations in the indictment, 3 
Mr. John Henry Fenoulhet was ſworn, and depo- 
ſed, that he belonged to the South Sea ſtock office, 
ind New South Sea annuities. That on the 6th of 
November laſt, Mr. Rice came to him at his office 
at the South Sea houſe, and deſired him to make 
put a letter of * for Mrs. Anne Pierce to ſell 
| gool. 


| G / | 


zool. in South Sea annuities. That he (Rice) was 
to be the attorney. That he (Fenoulhet) filled it 
up. That Rice came again between one and two in 
the afternoon, and ſaid the gentlemen at the old 
annuity office were gone, and deſired him to fill it 
up for him, which he did immediately, and he took 
it away with him, . 
Henry Lowth depoſed, That he belonged to the 
letter of attorney office for old South Sea annuities, 
That the letter of attorney was brought to the pro- 
per office, in order for Rice to transfer by it.' That 
Rice acted upon it; and that he fold 5ool. to Mr, 
Brookſbank, of Exchange Alley. That Rice gave 
à receipt for the ſtock all of his own hand-writing. 
Samuel Bull, clerk to the old South Sea annuitics 
_ depoſed, that it was his buſineſs to examine letters 
of attorney brought to transfer for ſtocks, That the 
letter of attorney was brought to him as one of the 
committee, and he figned his name as allowing it. 
That all the ſuperviſors are appointed a committec 
to examine all letters of attorney, which mult be al. 
lowed one day before they are ated upon, and it 
muſt be allowed by three, and figned by them. 
Robert Montague, the deputy accomptant, de. 
poled, That Mr. Rice having by virtue of four let. 
letters of attorney, in the name of Anne Pierce, 
widow, and executrix of Henry Pierce, transferred 
the ſum of 19,0001. which letters of attorney were pro- 
duced and ſhewn to Mrs, Pierce, when ſhe appeared 
upon examination on the 27th of December laſt; 
under which theſe ſeveral transfers were made; 
that ſhe declared her name to each, and every ons 
of them to be forged ; ſhe declared ſhe had never 
any conſideration money: that the company was 
adviſed, under the circumſtances of the caſe, to make 


that ſtock good, which they did. 11 
OE 15, 
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Mrs. Anne Pierce ſwore to the forgery, and two 


of the waiters of Sam's Coffee Houſe 1wore to their 
hand-writing, and that Mr. Rice defired them to 


fgn their name, but did not tell them for what. 

It is neceſfary here to remark, that Mr. Rice, after 
he had received theſe ſums of money, ſet off for 
France, and took refuge at Cambray, under the 
protection of the archbiſhop there; that the gover- 
nors of the bank ſent after him, and that the arch- 
biſhop, as Rice would not turn Roman catholic 
delivered him vp. | 


Rice had nothing more to ſay by way of defence, 


than that when he was at Cambray they offered to 


protect him, if he would change his religion. He 


then callod on two gentlemen, who gave him a good 
character. Guilty, Death. . | 


BC. 


The Ordinary Account. 


Hz imputed the beginning of his misfortunes to 
the ſpirit of gaming, or buying ſtock for a time; 


a practice too prevalent in the Alley, He imputed 
bis firſt ſhock to a commitfion he had from Col. 


ſecretary to a foreign ambaſſador. The differences 


paid by him on that occafion, amounting to 26001. 
were, never made good to him by his .prineipal. 
This, with other like caſes, ſet him upon thoſe 
devices, to ſupport his credit in the Alley, to which 
be at laſt unhappily fell a victim; devices, which, 


by. repeated practice, and the fallacious hopes of 
reſtitution, on a reverſe of fortune in his favour; 


made him forget the fatal conſequence of a detec- 
tion: for when he had alienated any ſtock, for 
which he was employed as a broker, he kept punc- 
tually to paying the intereſt when due ; and has re- 
placed the principal alſo in ſome. flocks, without 
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being ſuſpected; and had he riot been unexpected. 


F y ſurprized with the news of Mrs. Pierce's coming 


rom Yorkſhire, ſoon after the fatal experiment for 
which he ſuffered, he might have gone on undiſ. 
covered, in hopes of recovering his loſſes, and pre- 
venting his fate. | = 
One objection indeed riſes ſtrong againſt this hope 


being well grounded, as being utterly inconſiſtent 


with his unlimited expenſiveneſs ; quitting the ſafe 
courſe of middle life, in which he owned he could 
fairly make a thouſand pounds a-year, and launch- 
ing into high life, which muſt demand five or ten 
times that income yearly. A town-houſe in a gen- 
tee] ſtreet, a country-houſe at Finchley ; each 2. 
dorned in high taſte, à coach, chariot, poſt-chaiſe, 
with ſeveral pair of fine horſes, for harneſs, befides 
ſaddle horſes, ſervants ſuitable, a negro, &c. 

In the account he gave of his behaviour at Cam- 
bray, he ſaid he had been impriſoned there for two 
months, -and that his apartment was near the cha- 


5 of the priſon, (purpoſely contrived ſo) where 


e could hear, and if he thought fit, join in their 


- worſhip. He. added, that an overture was made to 


him from the biſhop to embrace their faith, and 
conform to their religion; which he rejected with 
reſolution, ſaying, he would rather loſe his ears, of 


hi head ; and that he had declared the ſame things 


before my Lord-Mayor, and the genttemen of the 
injured companies. I commended him for adher- 


ing to his own principles, if fincere, and prayed for 


grace, to enable him truly to repent; for which 
purpoſe I put ſome proper tracts into his hand, be- 
ſeeching him not to forget that he was a criminal. 
But, however decently he behaved at preſent, it 
was told me, on my calling to viſit him again, that 
offence had been taken, not ſo much pope 
- | himſelt, 
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ted. himſelf, as by ane very near him, on account'of the 
ning title, and a matter of a tract put into his hand, cal- 
for led, A compaſſionate addreſs to priſoners for 


ndil. crimes ;” on which account, I ſuppoſe, it was, that | 


Pre- I faw him no more till his trial; being kept at the 

Poultry Compter till the morning it came on: an 
hope indulgence to which his open behaviour, and his 
ſtent W readineſs to acknowledge, and make fatisfaCtion for 
ſafe W211 injuries to his utmoſt power, probably recem- 
ould WF mended him to the chief magiſtrate, and the profes 
ich- cutors: for, when theſe wert preparing to lay their 


r ten evidence before the magiſtrate, he ſaid he would 


Sen“ fave them that trouble, and ſo confeſſed, and gave 


no accomplice: and, when re-examined concerning 
a particular perſon of confiderable property in the 


him money on a pinch, but was in no wiſe privy to 
his forgeries. 4 | 


place at' the inner bar; he appeared languid, pale, 
and fo trembling, that he could ſcarce hold up his 


refles to his character, he was told from the bench, 


nefles were heard. TE | = 
lt is affirmed, that Mr. Rice, before he eloped, 
ſent for his tradeſmens bills, and paid all that werg 
brought in. | 

After he was brought in guilty, he looked up to 
the bench with a moſt melting, piteous face, and 
many tears, imploring mercy, and the ynterceſfion 
minal. WI if the court with his majeſty ta ſpare his life. He 


ne, 3 was anſwered with words of compaſhon for his fa» 
1, that mily, his wife, and himſelf ; but at the ſame time, 


aps by warned not to flatter himſelf with vain hopes of that 
imle®, Nous, XXIX. Uu mercy, 


\. 


particulars, aſſuring and ſatisfying them that he had 
funds, he ſaid, that gentleman had ſometimes lent 
When brought to trial, he was favoured with * 


hand to be arraigned. On his deſiring to call wit- 


that this could avail him nothing: however, his wit- 
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mercy, which was not to be expected: © for, con, 
fidering your crime, and its conſequences, in a na- 
tion where there is ſo much paper credit, I muſt 
tell you, ſaid the Lord Chief faltice, | think - my- 
ſelf bound in duty and conſcience, to acquaint his 
majeſty you are no object of his mercy ;” adding, 
that all public companies, concerned in public cre- 
dit, ſhould take caution from this inſtance, as no 
doubt they will, to examine ſtrictly all letters of at- 
torney, and papers, wherein, there can be any ſuf; 
icion of frauc', | 
After this he was daily viſited, and he duly at- | 
tended chapel, He ſet about preparing for his ex- 
pected change with deep attention, not in common | 
prayer, and private devotions; and his behaviour 
was quite becoming a perſon in his caſe, He looked 
for the dead warrant for ſome days before it came; ' 
the news of it was kept from him for ſome ſhot 1 
time, till Mrs, Rice, who was then with him, f 
could be conducted home. ka b 
0 

ſ 

h 


By the beſt accounts, Mr. Rice was born in Spi- 
tal-Square, educated at a private academy in the 
neighbourhood, and lived there till a little before 
he ſet up his equipage. His father was a man of 
fair character, and moderate fortune; was an upper 
clerk in the Sonth-Sea Houſe, and did buſineſs as 2 
broker in Exchange-Alley ; his bufineſs in the lat: 
ter enabled him to quit the former, and encopraged 
him to initiate his ſon, when a ſtripling, in the 
ſame buſineſs; to a confiderable branch of which 
he introduced him; and dying about eight or nine 

years ago, left him a handſome property in the 
funds, by the intereſt of which, with his regular 
and fair tranſactions, as a broker, he had an income 
of twelve or fifteen hundred a-year. But inſtead of 
enjoying this with ſafety and prudence, he would 
os Es. | Iu denen 
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venture for more, by ſporting, gaming, as it is cal- 
led, in the Alley ; ſo that, as he told me, his loſſes 


in the whole, by paying debts of honour, in that 
way, amounted to fixty thouſand pounds. Falſe 
honour indeed! added he, as it was for his employ- 


ers, as himſelf; He ſaid, the commiſſion of bank- 


ruptcy taken out againſt him, by his attorney, after 
he fled, was not by his order; and that he took not 


above the ſum of three or four hundred pounds 
abroad with him; that Mrs: Rice, not knowing his 


caſe; but in general that ſomething was amiſs, was 
hurried after him with the bulk of what he had lefr 
in bank notes; that ſhe got to the coaſt of Holland; 


but the hard froſt, with the ice on that coaſt, ſetting * 


in, obliged the captain to cut his eables and run, 
leaving his anchor; he was driven back to Har- 
wich, from whence ſhe returned to London, fearin 


and ſuſpecting no ill conſequence z but quickly 
examined, 
having notes to the value of 4700l; as it is ſaid, - 
e was obliged to 


found herſelf taken into cuſtody, and 


concealed.about her ſtays this was 
ſurrender, which, with the produce of his effects ſold, 
he apprehended, would be applied to the account of 
the commiſhon of bankruptcy: _ | , 
On the morning of execution, his behaviour was 


placid, and compoſed, pious, and refigned; and 


he anſwered the particular queſtions propoſed to him 
with an open freedom: as, whether a protection 
was really offered him, on the terms of conforming 
to their religion at Cambray? He anſwered, that it 


really was ſo at firſt; but that their zeal relaxed in 


proportion to the preſſing and repeated demands of 


our court to have him given up; and alſo on their 


diſcovering he was not ſo rich as they expected. 


Whether he had any accomplices ? This he ſtill de- : 


Uu 2 = 
| ned, 
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aied. To what value his forgeries amounted ? He 


anſwereg to about forty-five thouſand pounds. 


His wife read to him Taylor's Holy Living and 
Dying. He. expreſſed a lively hope, and was en- 


deavouring to confirm himſelf in it. His wife took 


leave of him the ſame night, and was prudently 
ſent out of town early the next morning. He had 
applicd to have a coach to the place of execution ; 
which not being granted he expreſſed great indif- 
ference about it, and had a cart to himſelf, aecom- 
N by a friend, who converſed with, and aſ. 

ſted him in the way. At the gallows he was filenty 
except in prayer, till he was executed. 


—_ 
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PAUL LEWIS, for Highway-Rebbery. 
TN AUL LEWIS, though young, had been an 


Fold offender, and had more than once taken 
' his trial at the Old-Batley, but by the interceffion 
of a gentleman, who reſpected Paul's father, a cler- 
gyman of good character, he was ſet at liberty, in 
hopes of being reclaimed. However, he was natu- 
rally ſo wicked, that it was abſolutely neceffary to 
make a public example of him to prevent his doing 
further miſchief. - 


He having been a priſoner in Newgate twice, 


and tried at the Old-Bailey, and having great friends, 
' hardened this young fellow's heart to ſuch a degree, 
that he thought he might go to what length of wick- 
_ . edneſs he pleaſed unpuniſned: but he was great!) 
miſtaken, for he was indicted for wilfully, and fe- 
loniouſly aſſaulting John Cook, with a piſtol, with 
intent to ſteal the money of the ſaid Cook, againſt 
me form of the ſtatute, &c. to which he pleaded 

Not Guilty. . 3 


* * 
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He was a ſecond time indicted for being an ill- 


deſigned and diſorderly perſon, of a wicked mind 


and difpotition, not regarding the laws and ftatutes 


of the realm, nor pains nor penalties that ſhould fall 
thereon ; that he with a certain piſtol did ſhoot at 
Joſeph Brown, he being on the king's 14 6 vr 

Joſeph Brown in his account ſwore that he was 


going home to the yori of Wildfden : that within P 


2 quarter of a mile from his own home, Lewis came 


up, and clapped a piſtol to his breaft, and bid him 


ſtop, That he ſaid he would not. That he paſſed 
Lewis, and went on; that Lewis came up on the 


fide of him, and fhot at him, and by the horſe's 


ſtarting, he, Brown, fell. That he turned about, 
and ſaw Mr. Pope had got Paul Lewis in cuſtody ; 
he then took hold of him, and clapped his knee on 


his breaſt, and faid purſue the other; for there was 


another man in company with Lewis that rode off. 
That Pope purſued, while he held Lewis on the 


ground. That Lewis begged for mercy, ſaying he 


was a gentleman bred, -and if he would let him get 
up, he would go with him wherever he deſired. 
That he had not the preſence of mind to ſearch 
him; that he let Lewis get up, after which he clap- 
ped another piſtol to his breaſt, and ſaid, * Now 


dn you, III ſhoot you dead.“ That he, Brown, 
knocked the piſtol from his body, with, his right - 
hand downwards, and as it pointed to His Nights 7 


Lewis ſnapped it, and it flaſhed in the pan, but 


not go off; that he, Brown, immediately tripped 


vp his heels, and clapped his knee upon his breaſt, 


and with his garters tied bis hands, and toak his 
piſtols ; after which he delivered. him, into the cuſ- 


tody of the conſtable, That he took ten (bullets, 


and a bullet mould from tm; and found that the 6 


a piſtol 


\ 
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piſtol Lewis ſnapped at him was loaded with pow: 
der, and one ball; | 

Francis Pope depoſed, that he was adviſed to be 
cautious, by a gentleman, and a lady in a chariot, 
how he rode on, for thay they had been robbed by 
- two highwaymen: That he rode on faſt; and ſaw 
Lewis and another maſked, attacking Brown, and 
Lewis's piſtol diſcharged near Brown's head. That 
Brown fell off the horſe: That he rode up, and took 
Lewis by the collar, and pulled him down. That 
at the requeſt of Brown, he delivered up Lewis, and 
purſued his partner, who finding himſelf cloſely 
purſued, diſmounted, went ovet an hedge, and 

t off. 
ke Cook, who was riding by at the time, ſaw 
and confirmed the whole. And the conſtable ac- i 
knowledged his finding the bullets, and bullet 
mould, and powder, in Lewis's pocket. : 


w—_—_ a 
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Priſoners defence. 


Seeing the evidence is ſo plain, I can ſay little 
to it; to be ſure, when I ſaw farmer Cook turn 
round the corner, I did fire at the hotſe : any one in 

my circumſtances would have done the ſame ; but I 
do declare I had never any intention to take the 
man's life. This thing has been ſo repreſented to .. 
my friends, that I have none here to ſpeak for me; W tf 


ſo 1 leave it-entirely to the court. Guilty, Death. fo 
The Ordinary's Account. 5 

Pur. Lewrs, it ſeems, was reported to be one of - | 
ten children of a worthy clergyman in Ireland, but 8 


the fact is, that he was born at Horſmonſeux in 


Suſſex; and his parentage and education were ſuch, th 
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gs would have given him credit and advantage, had 
he not &:\ raced and diſappointed them. 

About the age of fix, he was placed out in a'good 
foundation ſchool, where being received into the 
firſt form, when a young gentleman in the higheſt * 
went off to the univerſity, where he continued three 
or four years, to take up his firſt degrees of B. A. 
and returned to be uſher in the ſame ſchool, found 


him; ſuch was his incapacity, fo impenetrable his 
head to the rudiments of learning. For. this reaſon, 
among others, when his period of ſeven years on 
the foundation was expired, inſtead of being ſent to 
the univerſity, his father took him home, where he | 
with ſome of his brothers, being grown up gay, = 
idle young fellows, who muſt have money to ſpend, - | 
were ſuſpected by the neighbouring gentlemen. , l 
This occafioned their father to provide for them at | 
a diſtance ; and Paul was made a cadet at Woolwich. , | 
As ſprightly dunces often turn out fops and beaus, 
ſo Paul, by vying with his ſuperior officers in dreſs, | 
ſoon got into his taylor's books to the amount of ß 
150]. which obliged him to decamp, and quit this 
gentee] ſupport. Then he went into the ſea ſervice, 
where ſeveral of his feats of courage were boaſted 
of, and ſome'of more ſtratagem than honour : ſuch . 
as his collecting three guineas a-head from his bro» 
ther officers in a man of war, ta lay in freſh ſtores 
for a Weſt-India voyage, going, a-ſhore to buy them, 
and forgetting to return to the ſhip. 
It appears from ſeveral of his lateſt ranting boaſts, 
a few days before he ſuffered, that he valued him- 
ſelf much for his well laid ſchemes, to rob with 
ſafety and impunity. Of this kind was the follow- - 
ing fact: being recommended above a year ago to 
the lords of the admiralty for preferment, while he 
e Ji waited 
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waited about town, he ſettled himſelf at the Bull 
ale-houſe, in the Borough, from before dinner til 
midnight; he had beipoke a horſe to be ready for 
him at nine in the evening, in the ſame neighbour. 
hood. Between eight and nine he ſaid to the people 
of the Bull, what have you got for ſupper ? What. 
ever it was, he pretended not to like it, but would 
ſep to his own lodgings, and get ſomething he liked 
better. In this interval he rode out, robbed Sir 
T. Hy and fon, in their coach going to Clap- 
ham, between Newington and Vauxhall, of caſh and 
bank notes to a conſiderable value, and quickly re. 
turned to the Bull, When tried for this fact, the 
people of the houſe ſwore he had been there on that 
day for twelve hours, one half hour excepted ; in 
which the jury judging it next to impoſſible he could 
commit the robbery, acquitted him; though ' ſworn 
to both by the gentlemen and their ſervants. Soon 
after he was met by a friead and companion, who 
was glad to {ec him at large, and aſked him which 
fide of the evidence was farſworn ? He anſwered 
neither; but he had got the buſtle, meaning the 
caſh, in his pocket. uh 
He ſaid he intended to write the hiſtory of his 
own life, and have it publiſbed; to which I anſwered, 
I hoped it would be ſuch as ſhould deter others from 
following his ſteps, and not allure them, He an- 
ſwered in theſe memorable words ;——* If to tell 
them that after the firſt fact he eommitted he was 
ever in fear, and under apprehenſion that every man 
he met. nay every buſh he ſaw, was a thief-taker— 
that ſhould be the encouragement he would give 
. them ; aſſuring them, that fince he fell into this way, 
in which he had long reigned, he never could be 
eaſy.” 5 
Lewis often preſſed to be admitted to the ſacra- 
ment, but was as often refuſed, till he had given 
e proof, 
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proofs of a better diſpoſition for it than he had yet 


In this interval a neigtibout went with me to cha⸗ 


pel, and obſerving Lewis's indecent and obſtinate 
behaviour, took the charitable freedom with him 


after prayers, to aſſure him that his duty and intereſt 


ſhould prevail with him to comply with thoſe rules 
and directions given hini for his own benefit; in 


which the Ordinary could have no private end or 
advantage. He anſwered, * Whether I am fit or no, 


what is that to him? Dn him, I ſhall lick him 
before I have done with him, if he don't give it me.“ 
In a word; his behaviour was ſuch as ſhocked every 
one who was witneſs of it. 

On Sunday, May 1, I adminiſtered the ſacrament 
to Mr. Rice, and ſome others; when Lewis would 
have forced himſelf upon me to be admitted to it ; 
and becauſe I refuſed, he reviled me, and ſaid, he 
would not be examined by a Jacobite parſon ; adding; 


unluckily enough; . am a true Chriſtian, as much 


as you are a ſcoundrel,” 


The ſame morning, as I was aſſured by two genz 
tlemen preſent in the chapel; while I was in the cloſet 


between prayers and ſermon, Lewis was boaſting of 


his heroic ſpirit and genius for the highway, ſwear- 


ing he did not value his life, but to be diſappointed ; 
'd well laid ſcheme; it would have 
got us a thouſand pounds. in a week. And in leſs 
than half an hour after this he would have forced 
himſelf on the Lord's Table, as beforement ioned 
Another inſtance of the depravity of this hardened 
villain, was the trick he played off upon his own 
aged father, afflicted and depreſſed in himſelf, as he 
muſt be: when his father vifited him for the laſt 
time in Newgate, he put twelve guineas into his 
Nenn. XXIX. X X 1 * 
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hand for a preſent ſupply ; the youth dexterouſly 
flipped one into the cuff of his ſleeve, and then, open- 
ing his hand to his father, ſhewed him, eleven, 
ſaying, you have given me but ſo many ; his father 
put his hand into his pocket, took out another gui- 
nea, and gave it to-this ingenious artiſt ;. of which 
Paul ſoon: after boaſted; ſaying, © I have flung the 
old fool out of another guinea.” It is confidently 
affirmed, he made as free with his father's character, 
when he was at liberty, telling him, he only preached 
the money out of his peoples pockets.. After all 
this, ſuch was the profligacy of this incorrigible 
wretch, on the eve of his laſt day, he threatened the 
Ordinary, that he, Lewis, would take care he ſhould 
never attend another dying criminal. 
On the morning of execution, ſoon after prayers 
were began, Lewis was conducted up in a flurry to 
chapel, and came and kneeled. oppoſite to me at the 
table, while I] was repeating this petition of the Li- 
tany, © From all falſe doctrine, hereſy and ſchiſm; 
from hardneſs of heart, and contempt of thy word 
and commandment—Good Lord deliver us.” The 
ſuffrage, or reſponſe, he repeated aloud, and it is 
hoped it reached his heart; he kept up his attention 
and fervency in making his reſponſes through the 
Litany, till he came to this part of that admirable 
prayer for ſupport under affliction ; © And graciouſly 
hear us that thoſe evils, which the craft and ſubtilty 
of the devil or man worketh againſt us, be brought 
to nought; and by the providence. of thy goodneſs 
they may be diſperſed ; that we thy ſervants, being 
hurt by no perſecution,” it was added, © no kind of 
ſuffering.” At theſe words he dropped on his fide 
by the table, and as he fell, he cried out, O my 
family!“ We took him up, ſet him on a ſeat, and 
uſed proper means to recover him; which being 
done, 
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done, he kneeled down in the ſame place again. 


Soon after, he himſelf eſpied, lying by him an the 

floor, a new claſp-penknife, which ſeemed to have 
dropped from him when he fell. He held it up in 
his hand, with a look and geſture, to expreſs his 


thankful aſtoniſhment for being prevented from 


making the uſe of it, which he would be underſtood 


* „ Who kneeled 
near him, took iT out of his hand. WEE 


He then explained to us, that Mr. Akerman, by 


going into the cell to him when he was left alone, 


had prevented him from putting it to the horrid uſe 
for which he had kept it in his pillow, ever ſince he 
was a priſoner ; he ſhewed us the boſom of his ſhirt, 
torn down for that purpoſe, and ſaid, that when 
ſearched, he dropped it into his ſhoe, whence it flew 
out by his fall in the chapel. He alſo pulled a paper 
out of his erer wherein he had tranſcribed ſome 
he bible, wickedly wreſted, and abſurdly 
perverted, to juſtify the horrid crime of ſuicide; it 
was the account of Saul, “ and his armour bearer's 


death ſelf- infſicted,“ x Sam. xxi. 4. 5. 


As Lewis ſeemed now to return to his duty, and 
put on the penitent, he was queſtioned about his 
diſpoſition to receive the holy ſacrament; and, 
among many other queſtions, was afked, whether 


| he had any accomplices? This he could not deny. 


Whether he did not think it his duty to diſcover and 


name them for the public good, and his own private 
Piece of conſcience, that they might be brought to 
repentance, or to juſtice. To this he anſwered, that 


he had wrote and ſent to them all to quit their wicked 
courſes. But as to any thing more, they had all 
ſworn to each other, by kneeling on the bible, with 


the moſt dreadful imprecations. on him who ſhould 


ever betray his fellows. That he had been now three 
| Ae 1 
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years on the highway, and that he never hurt any 
one; denied that he was the perſon who ſhot the 
coachman through the hat; — he had been 
ever true to his accomplices, and that the man who 
was falſe after ſuch an oath, and to ſuch a league, 
merits damnation, 

Preſumptuous abuſe ! moſt abſurd perverſion of 
the Bible! to kneel upon it, and ſwear to live in 
open violation of all its laws, and in defiance of all 
its judgments ! and imagine, that this laid any ob- 


ligation on the conſcience, or bound to any thing but 


a moſt profound humiliation, and hearty repentance, 
But there was no time now to come at and confute 
thofe capital errors of learning ſuicide, and the de- 


ſecratjon and abuſe of God's holy word, from the 


book itſelf. We muſt now be content with general 
expreſſions of repentance for all that is paſt, and 
earneſt prayers for his pardon. By this, and ſuch 
means he was admitted to the holy ſacrament, and 
ſeemed to behave with compliance, and an humble, 
and thankful ſubmiſſion, He now ſaid, he would 


anſwer me any queſtions ; and lamented the ill terms 


he had been upon with me hitherto. 

Being brought to the place of execution, he was 
aſked, if he had any thing to ſay to the ſpectators, by 
way of warning? Lewis ſpoke to this effect: this 
| dreadfu] fight will not, I believe, invite any of you 
to come here by following my example, but rather 
to be warned by me. I am but twenty-three years 
of age, a clergyman's ſon, bred up among gentle- 
men : this wounds me the deeper ; for, to whom 
much is given, of him the more is required. My 
friends, lentreat you all, avoid ſuch offences as may 
bring you here, for every cauſe, eſpecially for the 
ſake of your family, Let the memory of my evil 


actions die with me, and do not reflect on my aged 
father, 
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father, Hitherto I have been a diſgrace to all thaf 
knew me, Were I to begin my life again, I ſhould 


live an honour to ſociety. Soon after this, he was 
launched into eternity, om 

A day or two before he ſuffered, he ſent the fol- 
lowing letter, directed to James Eyre, Eſq; recorder 


of the city of London, 


cc Worthy Sir, | | 
* I BEG pardon for the liberty I have taken in 

addreſſing myſelf to you; but on ſeeing a perſon in 
court, who was the chief inſtrument of my ruin, 
ſhocked me ſo much, as to prevent me from ſaying 
what I intended, before the dreadful. ſentence ' was 
paſſed on me: I am ſorry I have occafion to mention 
my family, or my ſervices to my country; but hope 
your condefcenſion will be ſuch as to pardon the in- 

truſion. As- I am deſcended from Laud, archbiſho 
of Canterbury, in the reign of King Charles I. and 
from the Roberts's and Walpoles ; my grandfather, 
on my mother's ſide, was chaplain to the Tower of 
London; and on my father's ſide, chaplain to Lord 
dcarborough, my preſent father chaplain to a noble 
peer, and has many more children, moſt of whom 
have ſerved the government all this war: humbly 
hope, that in regard to an ancient, and no leſs re- 
putable family, you will _ me to his Majeſty as 
favourable as the circumſtances of this unhappy - 

affair will admit. Fg NR TY 

% Being kept ſo many ſeſſions before tried, after. 

wards kept in for debt, drove me to ſuch diſtreſs, 
as to render me deſtitute of the neceſſaries of life; 
anc finding my character gone, never to be retrieved 
in England, my intention was, as ſoon as I could 
get a little money, to go to Admiral Lewis, a near 
lation. of mine, in the Ruſlian ſervice, and to have 
' retrieved 
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retrieved: my character in that country, which I un- 
fortunately loſt in my own. | 

« Therefore, Sir, I mult again intreat you to in. 
tercede with his Majeſty in my behalf, that I may 
be tranſported for life; and as I am not twenty-three 
years of age, ſhould I be ſo happy as to experience 
his Majeſty's lenity, hope yet to prove myſelf a friend 
to ſociety. When a man, Sir, is bereft of his cha. 
racer, deſpiſed, and diſarmed, forſaken of all his 
friends, any action he does muſt partly be connected 
with a degree of madneſs. | 

« If this ſhould not be enough to prejudice you 
on my behalf, I hope, Sir, when I acquaint you, that 
I had the honour of ſerving his late and preſent Ma- 
jeſty for ſeven years, as cadet, midſhipman, and lieu- 
tenant ; and, as far as my abilities would allow, ever 
diſcharged my duty; particularly at the taking of 
Senegal, the burning of the ſhips in Conallen-bay, 
the reduction of Cherbourg, the unfortunate battle 
of St. Caſſe, the ſiege of Guadaloupe, and the en- 
gagement under Sir Edward Hawke, and ſeveral en- 
gagements with privateers and frigates; theſe my 

| 4 HY | hope, will induce you to endeavour to 
fave my life, which may be the means of preventing 
- my poor brothers and fiſters from being orphans, 
and the grey hairs of my aged parents falling un- 
timely to the grave. Which interceſſion on my be- 
half ſhall be ever gratefully acknowledged by, 


Your, &c. - 3 
PAUL LE WIS," 


— 
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| EY principal evidence againſt this inhuman vil 
lain was his own daughter, a girl of fifteen, 


by a former wife: the unhappy deceaſed was bi 
ſecopd ? 
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ſecond wife, and the darbarows: huſband was old 
enough to be her father. The reader, in this ac- 
count, will find ſomething ſo uncommon, ſo horri- 
bly deliberate on the murderer's part, and fo in- 
credibly patient on the victim's, that one would 
de almoſt tempted to doubt the reality of the narra- 


tion, was it not ſo notoriouſly ſupported to the ſatis- 
faction of the public. 


Mercy Williamſon, daughter of this 8 ee 


murderer, appeared at the Old-Bailey on his trial, 
and being ſworn, depoſed, that ſhe was about fifteen 
years of age; that ſhe had often ſeen her father 
ſtrike her mother-in-law; that it had not been fre- 
quent of late, but that ſhe bad ſeen him throw wa- 
ter over her ; that he ufed to tye her up pretty often, 
with her hands behind her, warp 2 2 then tied 
a rope to a ſtaple in a cloſet, and drew it throught 
the hand-cuffs, and then drew it up to a nail over her 


kead; that the laſt rime ſhe was tied up, ſhe continued 


in that poſition a whole month, without being once 
let down or going to bed. 

That ſhe (the daughter) and Mrs. Cole aſſiſted 
her in the offices of nature, which was but trifling 
during the month; that the reaſon why ſhe and Mrs. 
Cole 40 not let her down to do the offices of nature, 
was, that they had done it before, and her father 


had beat her, and threatened her worſe if ſhe ever. 


did it again. 

That her father uſed to give her a bit of bread 
and buttèr, and put ir on a ſhelf in ſuch a manner, 
that ſhe could juſt reach it with her mouth; that 
a flice of bread and butter round a three-penny loaf 
was put on the ſhelf by her father once a day, and 
after her mother-in-law had nibbled it ſo far as not 
to be enabled to get any more of it, ſhe, (the daugh- 8 8 
tr) uſed to feed her; that her drink was water, 

5 e 
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the uſed to give her from a pitcher ; that ſhe was 
tied up in ſuch a manner as to be 7 to ſtand 
on tip- toe; that ſometimes when her father was out; 
ſhe uſed to carry a ſtool for her mother-in-law to 
ſtand on, which greatly caſed her; that ſhe has ven: 
tured to do it before her father's face; and he has 
ſworn, that if ever he knew her to do it again; he 
would lick her as long as ever he could ſtand over 
her ; for the ſtool ſhe ſhould not have : that ſhe was 
in bed aſleep when her mother-in-law died. 
That one day her father ſaid, © Throw a pint of 
it water over her; throw a whole heap ; throw it in 
her face ;” on which ſhe took half a pint, and threw 
It at her; he ſaid; throw more,” ſhe ſaid, „I will 
not.” That her father had done it many a time be- 
fore ſhe was tied up, becauſe ſhe uſed to go about 
and ſcandalize her father. R's 
The court demanded what ſhe meant by ſcanda. 
lizitig him; ſhe ſaid her mother-in-law reported a+ 


bout the neighbourhood, that her farther ſtarved her; 


though when ſhe. had often plenty of victuals, ſhe 
would beg it of other people, which cauſed her fa- 
ther to throw water in her face. : | 
That on the Sunday before ſhe died, her father 
Jet her down to have ſome dinner : ſhe was very 
weak and low, and could hardly ſpeak; and that 
their was for dinner that day a mouſe buttock ba- 
ked, and onions, and her father gave her mother-in- 
law ſome upon a plate; that ſhe eat very little; that 
the gave it again by her hucband, and ſaid, Mr. 
Williamſon, “take the plate, I can eat no more; 
that her father ſaid. Cannot you eat no more, 
Nancy?“ No, (ſaid ſhe) I cannot.” That ſhe eat 
theſe few bits in the cloſet, ſetting on ſome rags; that 
her hands were ſo numbed and ſwelled, that fhe 


could not uſe the knife and fork ; t hat the have 
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cuffs were take off, and they were never put on af--- + 
terwards: that ſhe was ſhut up in the cloſet all that 
night; that after ſhe had caſted the vitale, ſhe de- 
fired to come to the fire; that ſhe (the daugh- 
ter )- ſpoke to the father and told him her re- 
queſt, on Which he ſaid, Come out.“ She the 
(mother-in-law) ſaid, 
buſs you; that ſhe kiſſed the fide of his cheek ; 
he did not kifs her again; the ſaid, “ ſhall I read a 
. book called Moll Flanders?” that "her father aids 


- & that. was-not a book fit to be read on a Sunday: 


that the ſat by the fire about half an hour, and was 
ſhe began4o kill them; on : 
them 
ie went 


which her father ſaid, .Do not fir throwin 

about here, get into your kennel;“ on which 1 

tothe cloſet, and the door was n 
That in the afternoon ſhe was let out of the cloſet a 


| gain for about ten minutes; when ſhe was 1 27 50 - 


in again, where ſhe was permitted to lye on the ragg 
that the next day between four and 90 


and held np her head, but ſhe was ſpeechleſs; and 

died about two o 'clock on Tueſday morning. 
That her father had been married to her mother. 

in-law about three months before ſhe was tied ußp. 
That the cauſe of it firſt was this: one night Mrs. 


| Cole, ſhe, (the daughter) and her mother-in-law were 


in a room together, her mother-in-law was fitting on + 
a trunk, and was doing as ſhe often did, turn up 
the white of her eyes; on which Mrs. Cole faid, 
Come down ſtairs, your mother has frighted me | 
ſo, 1 don't know what to do;” ber mother ſaid, 


«Don't go down, and doubled her fiſt; they ran down wy 


tothe bottom of the alley, and there met her father; 
ſays the (the daughter) © Lord, father, your wife 


has frightened me fo by dure up the white of her 


None. RR: 


Ty - . 1 


« Mr. Williamſon, let me 


ve in the 9 3 
noon, ſhe was like a mad thing; that her father Went e 
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eyes, and doubling her fiſt ; and ſhe has frighted Mrs. 
Cole and your little child ; that her father went 
home, and took her by the arm and ſhook her. Thar 
they (the father and mother) did not lie together 


above two or three times ; that the mother lay on 
an old mattraſs under ſome ſhelves, and on ſome rags 
in the ſame room where they all lay ; that the father 
and mother were ſociable for about three weeks. 

That her father had ſaved ſome tea for her little. 
brother and the mother drank it, and put water in 
it; and when the child came home he complained 
it was not ſweet ; her mother owned ſhe had drank 
it: that when her father came home the little boy 

told him; then he ſhook his wife, but did not ſtrike 
her. Once, when her father's back was turned, ſhe 
ſaid to her, (the daughter) If ſhe did not give her 
(the mother) a penny for a dram, ſhe would throw 
the knife at her: that the threw it and it ſtuck in 
the ground, 

That when they had been married about two 
months, her father tied a rope round her waiſt and 
faſtened her to a ſtaple by the bedſtead ; that after 
that ſhe was hand- cuffed and fixed in the cloſet as 
before mentioned. 

John Williamſon was called on to make his de- 
fence to the court, which he did in the following 
words: 

« My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, IJ had been 
& married to my wife about three weeks; I went 
« jnto'the country to pay ſome money that I owed : 
* when I came back I heard there was a great con- 
« fuſion at home; my girl told me my wife had been 
* in one of her phrenzy fits, ſhe ſaid ſhe would not 
lie with her; the had ſearched the bed, and under 
« the pillow ſhe found one of my working Knives: 


eat another time ſhe threw a knife at the girl, and: 
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it fell to the ground, and broke in two: at another 
time; in my abſence, ſhe got drunk, which was 
the cauſe of our ſeparating beds. I cannot help 
making mention of a ſimple ſtory; I went out 


once, and left three kittens at home; on my re- 
turn, I did not expect any cruelty acted to theſe 


little animals; I found one of them had been tram- 


pled on and preſſed to death, and the other two 
ſhe had trampled upon ſo that their bones were 
broke: 1 aſked her how ſhe came to do it; ſhe. 
ſaid ſhe meant no harm, | confined her for what 
my girl ſaid : ſhe ſaid, ©* Father, you don't know 
how I have been frighted at her when you are out, 
ſhe turns up her eyes, I cannot bear to be in the 
room without you tie her up. About five weeks 
before ſhe died, I ſaid ſhe ſhould not go out, as 
ſhe uſed to ſcandalize me; and when J went out, 
I have ordered my girl to make her tea, bread and 
butter, and ſometimes a dram : I always took 
care to undo her when 1 came home; the never 

was tied up one night during the five weeks; 
ſometimes ſhe would make her bed cloſe to mine, 
and ſometimes ſhe would make her bed with. her 
head in the cloſet, and her feet out. As to ſuſ- 
tenance, ſhe always had her meals with me, except 
when ſhe was guilty of any particular crime, ſuch 
as Cutting things to pieces; in darning her ſtock- 


ings, ſhe would cut off more than ſhe would darn 
up, and throw my tools into the fire, and burn 


them, 1 always gave her her meals regular, ſomes 
times tea in the afternoon, ſometimes not. On 


the Sunday before ſhe died, ſhe eat a piece of 
meat; I ſaid to her, Nanny, can't you eat this?“ 
I never denied her 
the neceſſaries of life: I always took care to fill 
her belly: 1 kept her confined, becauſe ſhe uſed 
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*« to frighten my children in my abſence, by turning 
cc up the whites of her eyes, and they were fearful 
« of her doing them ſome miſchief.” _ | 
Notwithſtanding this defence, and that a number 
of people appeared to his character, who in general 
ſpoke of him as a humane, induſtrious man, the jury MM 
brought him in guilty, highly to the ſatisfaction of 
the court; upon which he immediately received ſen. 
tence. The delinquent then turned to the court and 
faid, his death was owing to that wicked devil his 
daughter, though ſhe gave her evidence with trem- 


bling and tears. i 
He was carried in a cart from Newgate to Moor- 


fields, and there executed purſuant to his ſentence, 
for the murder of his wife, by ſtarving her to death. 
The gallows was erected in the center fronting Chij. 
- well-ſtreet. He was attended by two clergymen of 
the church of England, and a methodiſt teacher, 
who prayed by him for a full hour. He was a tall 
man, about forty years of age, behaved with great 
penitence, owned his ill uſage to his wife, but to the 
lafl denied' his having any intention to murder her, 
It was ſuppoſed there were near 80,000 perſons pre- 


ſent, 
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LIZABETH BROWNRIGG, the wife of James | 
Brownrigg, of Flower-de-luce Court, in Fleet- | 
ſtreet, houſe-painter, practiſed midwifery, which ſhe -. 
learnt under Dr. K y, and was always thought 

to have acted in that capacity with great {kill and 
ſucceſs : and about two years before her execution, 
ſhe was appointed by the overſeers of the pariſh of St. 
Dunſtan's in the Weſt, to act as midwife to the poor 


women in the workhoule. 
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James Browntigg carried on his buſineſs till The 
time he was taken up and lent to the Compter. 
The firſt apprentice that was bound to Brownrigg, 


was by the overſeers of White-fryers precinct, in Fe- 


| bruary, 1765 ; her name was Mary Mitchell. It is 
natural to infer, that this girl experienced a great 
deal of ſevere treatment from thoſe people, hough 
ſometimes indulged with. going abroad ; for after 
ſhe had been there about twelye months, ſhe 
ran away. However Brownrigg's youngeſt ſon met 
her in the ſtreet, and brought her back. On her ar- 
rival home, the was tied up and ſeverely whipped, 
and never after ſuffered to go out of doors. - . 

Mrs. Brownrigg, who took women into her houſe 
to lye in privately, had at one time a French woman 
there, to whom Mary Mitchell related her ſufferings 


but at the ſame time charged her with ſecreſy. Some 
time after this a. quarrel] happened between this 


- Frenchwoman and Mrs. Browntigg, and the French- 


woman could not forbear reproaching her with her 


barbarities: on which the horrid woman inſtantly 
flew to the girl, and thruſting a pair of ſciſſars into 
her mouth, cut her tongue in two places. 


On the day Mary Mitchell was diſcovered her 4 


eyes appeared very red, and much blood-ſhot :- and 
on being aſked what occaſioned them to look ſo, the 
anſwered, that her miſtreſs would fix a hand on each 
cheek, and draw them down with ſo much force, as 
to occaſion the blood to ſtart from her eyes. 1 

The ſecond apprentice was Mary Jones, who was 
bound out by the governors of the Foundliug-hoſpi- 


tal, to James Brownrigg, but continued there only 


two months; the frequent and ſevere whippings ſhe 
received from her. maſter and miſtreſs, induced her 
to run away; and on her application to the Found- 
ling corporation, a proſecution was ordered to be 

| commenced 


\ 
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commenced againſt James Brownrigg,by Mr. Plumb 
tree, the hoſpital ſolicitor, 


The manner in which the cruelties were performed 


on Mary Jones, was as follows : 
Mrs. Brownrigg uſed to lay down two chairs on 


the kitchen floor, in ſuch manner, as that one might: 
ſupport the other; and then, with the help of her 


huſband, faſtened the girl upon the backs of them, 
ſometimes naked, and ſometimes with her cloaths 
on; and when the latter-was the caſe, ſhe pulled them 
over her head, and whipped her till her Fatigue ex- 
hauſted her inſatiable fury. 
At other times, particularly when the girl bad 
been waſhing any of the rooms or ſtairs, ſhe has 
found fault. with her work, and taking her up in 
her arms repeatedly dipped her over head and ears 
in the pail of water that ſtood by. 3 

By theſe cruel operations the girl received many 
hurts in her body; and her ſufferings were ſo grievous 

that ſhe reſolved to run away the firſt opportunity, 

which ſhe ſoon effected, the key of the door being 
| 3 againſt a poſt, and her maſter and miſtreſs faſt 
" aſleep. 
Mary Clifford, the unhappy victim of this wo⸗ 
man's infernal cruelty, was the third apprentice, and 
was bound out by the overſeers of White-fryars pre- 
cinct, to James Browarigg, on the 18th day of Fe- 
bruary, 1766; at which time her mother-in-law, 
who was the- only friend ſhe had, wag gone into 


the country. Upon making enquiry after her daugh- 


ter when ſhe came to town, ſhe was informed of the 
above circumſtance, and thereupon ſhe immediately 


went to Brownrigg's in expectation of ſeeing the 


girl; but was told by him that no ſuch perſon was 
there. She often enquired, and employed others, 
who could get no intelligence about what was be- 
come, 
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come of the girl, She then went to the oyerſeers 
who bound her apprentice to Brownrigg, After 
which (being ſatisfied of the girl's being bound to 
Brownrigg) ſhe took a friend with her, went to 
Flower-de-luce Court and declared ſhe would not 

till ſhe ſaw her daughter-in-law, Brownrigg then 
informed her that the girl was gone into the coun- 
try, and that ſhe did not want to ſee her, for that 
ſhe was a bad woman. She made a noiſe at the 
door, and Mrs, Deacon, the next door neighbour, 
ſuſpecting ſomething very particular, having often 
ſeen the women there, called her into her houſe, 
and was informed of the whoie, Mrs. Deacon told 
her, that ſhe and her family had frequently heard 
moanings and groans iſſue from Rrownrigg's houſe, 
and that ſhe ſuſpected the apprentices were cruelly 
uſed. N . 651 
About this time, Brownrigg's buſineſs called him 
to Hampſtead, where he bought a hog, and had-it 
brought to Flower- de-luce Court. This hog was 
kept in a covered yard, to which their was a ſky-light, 
and this it was found neceſſary to open to give air 
to the animal. Mr, Deacon, as ſoon as it was known 


that the ſky-light was removed, gave orders to his 


people to be on the watch, and to endeavour, if poſ- 
ible, to diſcover the girls, A little while after Mr. 

Deacon's ſervant maid diſcovered out of the two pair 

of ſtairs window one of the girls ſtooping down ; ſhe 
called up her miſtreſs, who was alſo much affected 
by the wretched ſpectacle. Mrs. Deacon judiciouſly 
called in many of her acquaintance, who were eye 
witneſſes of this wretched ſcene. The men went down' . 

to the one pair of ſtairs room, got qut on the leads, 
and dropped pieces of dirt in order to induce her to 
ſpeak to them, but in vain; they heard a diſagree · 
tle noiſe, but the girl was unable to utter a word, 


Mrs 


_ 
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Mrs. Deacon ſent for the girl's mother-in-law, who 
went to the overſeers, and informed them of the dif. 
covery that had been made. The overſeers inſtantly 
ſet out with her to go to Brownrigg's, but thought 
proper firſt to call on Mr. Grundy, one of the over. 
ſeers of St. Dunſtan's. 95 
They then went to Brownrigg's houſe, and demanded 
2 ſight of Mary Clifford, but as Brownrigg had nick- 
named her Nan, he told them he knew no ſuch per. 
fon, but if they meant Mary, meaning Mary Mit- 
chell, they might ſee her. The girl wes produced, 
who ſaid ſhe was well uſed, and ſo was Mary Clifford, 
_ that ſhe was gone tp Stanſtead in Heitford- 
_ 2 
Mr. Grundy perceiving her eap to be bloody, led | 
her into another room, and deſired to know the cauſe i | 
of it? She anſwered, nothing, Sir, and Browntigg 
ſaid, the had a ſcalded head; her cap was taken off, | 
and it was cut in many places, and on lifting up her ; 
handkerchief, her neck and ſhoulders appeared full : 
of ſcabs : they then brought her out into the court, MI | 
: 
a 
0 
f 


% 


and Mrs, Deacon's boy and maid declared that ſhe 
was not the ſame girl they ſaw through the ſky- light 
hole, which Mary Mitchell confirmed by ſaying 
that ſhe had juſt before parted with Mary Clifford up- 
on the garret ſtairs. On this Mr. Grundy ſent fora WU , 
conſtable, and the houſe was ſearched many times 5 
but without diſcovery of the girl, 8. 
| Brownrigg then demanded Mary Mitchell as his 
apprentice, but Mr. Grundy regardleſs of his threats, W | 


* carried her to the work-houſe to be taken care of till 
* ſhe was recovered of her ſcabs, &c, 

When they took off her leathern boddice, it ſtuck 
ſo faſt to her wounds, that the poor creature ſhriek- 
ed out; buton ſoothing her, and promiſing her that 


the ſhould never more return to her maſter and _- 
| ; tre 83 


r. 
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treſs, ſhe began. to give an account of the ſhocking 


treatment which ſhe and Mary Clifford met with, 
and again declared that the had but juſt parted with . 


her on the ſtairs, 5 6 3 
Mr. Grundy and ſome others returned again to 
make a ſtricter ſearch in Brownrigg's houſe, and 
Brownrigg ſent for a lawyer, who demanded by what 
authority they entered the houſe, and threatened 
them with a proſecution if they did not immediately 
uit it. | | 8 
; Theſe threats of the lawyer carried no weight 
with them, for Mr. Grundy ſent for a coach to carry 


Brownrigg to the Compter ; on which Brownrigg 
promiſed, that if the coach was diſcharged, and he 


ſet at liberty, he would produce the girl in half an 
hour. This was agreed to, and after a pair of ſhoes, 
which young Brownrigg had in his hand when the 
propoſal was made, was put on the girl, ſhe was ta- 
ken from a cup-board under the beaufet in the din- 


ing-room, and produced, —No words can deſcribe . 


the ſhocking appearance which this miſerable object 
made ; ſhe was taken to the work-houſe, and an 
apothecary ſent for, who pronounced her in danger, 
and ordered her to be ſtripped and put to bed. Up- 
on inſpection, ſhe was full of wounds from head to 


foot, which were dreſſed as ſoon as poſſible, though. 


without any hopes of recovery. Brownrigg was car- 
ried to Wood - ſtreet Compter, and his wife and eld- 
eſt ſon made their eſcape, having taken with them 
ſome wearing apparel, a gold watch and ſome mo- 
ney. 7 5 1 

Brownrigg was carried before Alderman Croſby, 


and both the girls were brought there alſo to be ex- 
amined touching the cruel treatment they had under- 
gone, and the perſons who had been guilty of inflict- 
ing it. Mary Clifford was carried in a chair, but 
| NumMs, XXIX. 7 
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in a very weak condition; ſhe was firſt examined, 
but all ſhe could ſay was, yes, and no, and that 
ſcarce intelligible. 'The Alderman then proceeded 
to the examination of Mary Mitchell, who depoled, 
that her miſtrefs had frequently tied them both up 
naked, with their arms acroſs, to a ſtaple, which ſhe 
had caufed to be fixed in the cellar tor that purpoſe, 
and whipped them in the moſt crucl manner for 
trifling offences; that on the Friday before, Mary 
Clifford was tied up in the manner above deſcribed, 
and whipped fix times, and herſelf twice ; and on 
the Sunday before, they were locked up in a dark 
. under the cellar ſtairs, where they had been 
requently put together before, and had each a piece 


of bread given them, but nothing to drink, not 


even water; and that her maſter had fometimes ſtruck, 


but never whipped them, though he knew of his 


wife's cruel behaviour. 
The apothecary who attended her at the work- 


houſe, declared the wounds which ſhe had received 
by whipping, were fo bad, for want of drefling, that 
her fhifr ſtuck to them, and that they appeared as if 


cut with a knife: that ſcarce any part of her body 


was free, and that head and face was much wound- 
ed. He alſo declared it as his opinion, that the loſs 
of her ſpeech was occafioned by ſome hurt ſhe had 
received in the glands of her neck. After this ex- 
amination was over, the girls were both ſent to Bar- 
tholomew's hoſpital; Rrownrigg was ordered back 
to Wood-ftreet Compter for further examination, 


and a warrant granted to apprehend Eliz. Brownrigg., 


Mary Clifford died in the hoſpital in a few days. 
Elizabeth Brownrigg and ker ſon ſhifted from 
place to place in London, bought other cloaths in 
Rag-Fair, lived on bread and water, and then re- 
moved to one Mr. Dunbar's, a chandler's ffiop in 
| * . Wandſworth, 
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Wandſworth, where they continued tall they were 


taken. 
On the ffreenth of Auguſt, three days after Brown- 


rigg and her ſon had been at Wandſworth, Dun- 


bar, on looking over the news papers, read an ad- 
vertiſement, which ſtruck him that his lodgers an- 
ſwered the deſcription : he told his wife of it, and 
the next day went to London, aad gave information 
-againſt them. Accordingly he came to town, and 
Mr. Owen, the church-warden being at church, he 
went thither, and defired him to be called into the 
veſtry to him, where he gave ſuch an account of his 


lodgers, as made little room to doubt that they 


were Elizabeth and Jobn Brownrigg. 
Away they went, but juſt before they came to 
the houſe Mr. Dunbar went to his ſiſters. When 


they got to the houſe, they went directly to the 


room. At firſt 1 and her ſon diſcovered 
evident marks of ſurpriſe and confuſion. —. They 
ſearched their pockets, to prevent the polhbility of 
any accident in their journey to town, which they 


very patiently ſubmitted to. 


They with difficulty took a coach, and drove off 
ae x unſuſpected by any bur Mr. Dunbar's fa- 
mily. When they got into the Borough, they took 
a hackuey- coach, and drove to the Poultry-compter, 


here they lodged their priſoners without giving the 


leaſt ſuſpicion. 

After an examination of Elizabeth Brownrigg and 
ſon, and the father, they were committed to New- 
gate; and the next ſeſſions, Elizabeth Brownrigg, 
after a trial of near eleven hours, was convicted on 
the cleareſt evidence for the wilful murder of Mary 
Clifford, and received ſentence immediately to be 


executed within forty-eight bours at Tyburn. The 


father aud ſon were acquitted. 
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| The Ordinary's Account. | 
After ſentence was paſſed upon her, and ſhe was 


in the cells, ſhe acknowledged the material part of 


Mary Mitchell's evidence was not to be contradict- 
ed, but that ſhe had ſworn many things that were 


not true; however, ſhe owned her ſentence to be juſt, 
and that ſhe deſerved to ſuffer long before, for her 


cruelties to the poor girls; and further ſaid, with 
tears in her eyes, that if ſhe had half ſo much mer- 
cy towards the poor girls as the judge had to her, 
ſhe ſhould never come to that untimely end. She 
expreſſed great joy that her huſband and ſon were 
"acquitted, for that they knew nothing of her laſt 
cruelty till after it was committed, and when it came 
to her huſband's knowledge, he was determined to 
ſend the girl info the country, to have a ſurgeon to 
her, and to uſe every poſſible means to recover her; 
but that his good intentions were fruſtrated by the 


diſcovery made by Mr. Deacon's ſervants z that her 


huſband did not deny the pirl to the pariſh officers 
from any — guilt in himſelf, but to 
ſcreen her, who would have appeared in a bad light 
had the girl been produced. | 

After which ſhe acknowledged her eruekies to 


Mary Jones, induced her one night, when ſhe and 


her huſband were aſleep, to ſecure the key of the 
ſtreet· door, and make her eſcape back to the Found- 
ling-hoſpital ; and on the governors ſummoning her 
huſband before the Chamberlain of London, ſhe was 
diſcharged. That ſhe for ſome time treated the girls 


with tenderneſs and humanity, but her heart be- 


came unaccountaþly hardened; that ſhe firſt abridg- 
ed them of the neceſſary food, and at the ſame time 
obliged them to work beyond [their natural ſtrength, 
and like Pharaoh's taſk-maſters, required brick with- 
out ſtraw ; that on declaring their inability to per- 


form her work, ſhe told them they were _ 
| cat 
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beat them, ſometimes with a walking · cane, at other 


times with a hearth-broom, over the head, neck, 
and ſhoulders, till the blood followed the ſtrokes; 5 


and being told that Mary Clifford had wetted the 


bed, ſhe made her lie for many nights on the boards 


in che paſſage, and without any covering; at laſt 
ſhe gave her the dirty ſhoe- mat, and an old blanket 


to lie on; and withal, by ſtill keeping her ſhort of 


food, ſhe became almoſt ſtarved. 
One day being preſſed by the calls of hunger, ſhe 
forced open the cup-board door, and being detected, 


ſhe immediately took her into the kitchen, tripped 
her naked, and horſe-whipped her till ſhe had ex- 


hauſted her own ſtrength, and made her work all the 
day at the waſhing-tub ; and repeated the whipping 
ſeveral times; that at night ſhe ordered Mary Mit- 


' chell to clear a dark cloſet under the ſtairs, made 
the deceaſed lie all night upon ſtones, and without 


any other covering than a ragged waiſtcoat, and 


petticoat ; that ſome time after that, Mary Mitchell 


was put into the hole with her, and was treated like 
her fellow-ſufferer ; but being of a ſtronger conſti- 


tution, and older, ſurvived thoſe cruelties which the 
other unhappily ſunk under. | 
She allo confeſſed that ſhe frequently uſed to tie, 


theit hands acroſs with a cord, and draw them up 
to a water-pipe in the kitchen, and in that poſition 


horſe-whip them till ſhe was weary : at laſt the wa- _ 
_ ter-pipe giving way, ſhe then defired her huſband 


to fix a hook in the beam in the kitchen, but that 
ſhe never informed him of the uſe ſhe intended to 
apply it to, nor was he ever preſent at any of her 
acts of cruelty, his buſineſs occaſionipg him to be 


much abroad: that ſhe often tied the poor girls up 
to this hook, and whipped them till the blood fol- 
| lowed every laſh, from all parts of their bodies. 


That 
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That whenever they went t6 their country lodg- 
ing, which was generally from Saturday till Mon- 


day, the poor girls were locked up all the time in 


the before-mentioned dark hole, and allowed only 
a little dry bread, without any ſort of drink, not 
even water, that this was her uſual treatment of 


them during this time, and which ſhe practiſed on 


them till the diſcovery was made. 

That her laſt acts of barbarity were on the Friday, 
in the beginning of Auguſt, then, laſt, when ſhe 
tied up the deceaſed to the before-mentioned hook, 
tripped her naked, and horſe-whipped her till the 
blood guſhed in torrents from her wounds. 


That her buſband never had beat or whipped 


them, or experienced any ſeverities towards them; 
but her ſon John had beat them three ſeveral times 


| ſeverely, by her particular orders; and one time, 


when Mary Clifford was become almoſt ſtarved with 
hunger, ſhe ordered her to turn up a bed, which the 
being unable to do through want of ſtrength, ſhe 


defired her ſon to beat her till ſhe did; on which he 


took up a belt, with a buckle in it, and beat her till 
the blood guſhed from various parts of her body, 
and fell in ſtreams on the floor; but that ſhe was re- 
covered from theſe wounds before ſhe had any fur- 


ther beating. 


On the morning of her execution, I attended her 

a little after five, when ſhe was brought into the 
preſs-yard, ſeemingly reſigned, and joined in prayer. 
— Afterwards, ſhe, together with her huſband 
and fon, received the holy ſacrament in the 
| chapel; after which ſhe prayed with great fer- 
vency, crying, Lord deliver me from blood- 
guilrineſs; I have nothing to plead or recommend 
me to the world but my miſery; but thy belo- 
ved fon died for ſinners, therefore on his . 
| rely 
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rely and depend for pardon.” She was now quite 
religned, and prayed with her huſband and fon up- 
wards of two hours, when ſhe took leave of them, 
which exhibited a ſeene too affecting to de defcribed, 
and which drew tears from all preſent, On her huſ- 
band's aſſuring her that he would take care to main- 
tain their two younger children when he ſhould be 


. releaſed from confinement, ſhe begged him io ſeek 


a releaſe from the priſon of ſin ; and as for her chil- 
dren, God was all ſufficient, and hoped he would not 
ſuffer them to be uſed as ſhe had treated the unhappy 
girls put under her care, . he 

Her ſon fell on his knees, and begged his mother's 
bleſſing; on which ſhe fell on his face, and kifled 
him, while her huſband fell on his knees on the 


* 


other ſide, praying to God to have mercy on her 


ſoul, which occaſioned her to ſay, „Dear James, I 
i that God, for Chriſt's ſake, will be reconciled, 

d that he will not leave, nor forſake me in the 
hour of death, and in the day of judgment.” She 
took her laſt farewel of them, and was ſoon after 
carried to the place of Execution. ThE exclamati- 
ons of the people in her way thither were ſhocking, 
and not like chriſtians : one ſaid, he hoped the Ore 
dinary would pray for her damnation, and not her 
falvation. Others, that they hoped ſhe would go 


to hell, and were ſure the devil would fetch her ſoul. 


At Tyburn, ſhe compoſedly aſſiſted in prayer, and 
deſired me to acquaint the ſpectators, that ſhe 
acknowledged her guilt, and the juſtice of her 
N And her laſt words were: „receive my 
pirit.“ | | 

After her body had hung the ufual time, ſhe was 
cut down and conveyed in a hackney coach to Sur- 
geon's Hall, where ſhe was diſſected, anatomiacd, 
and her ſkeleton; placed in one of her nitches of the 
great hall, | ED 
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4 AMES SAMPSON was taken into the ſervice of 
his grace the duke of Richmond, the laſt war, 


- and his grace put him under the care and tuition of 
another perſon, to learn to be a draughtſman; and 


when his grace left Germany, he put him under the 


care of the righthonourable Henry Seymour Conway, 


and he attended general Conway the greateſt part of 
the two laſt campaigns : the general permitted him 
ro be the greateſt part of his time in his bouſe and 
family ; he employed him as a draughtſman, to take 
ſketches of the camps. After their arrival in England, 
the general procured a place for him as a draughtſman 
in the Tower ; and he was conſtantly backwards' 
forwards in the general's houſe, as before. 
The general had received notes of Mr. Larp 
to the amount of 12001], and upwards; there 
one of ;ool. and ſeven of 100l. each, and a 20l. 
and 1ol. note. Theſe notes the general put in a. 
drawer, in A till in his library. He had diſpoſed of 
zool. and the 20l. and the 101. notes, and of that 
money there remained the $500l. note, and four ſin- 
le hundreds. 4 
The general left a ſmall fire in the fire place in 
the library, and a candle on a mahogany: table, at 
ſome diſtance from the papers. As ſoon as the ge- 
neral came out of the library, Richard Liver,. the 
ſervant that conſtantly attended on the general, went 
into the library, ſaw the fire ſafe, and took away _ 
the candle, which .he blew out in the hall, and put 
it away into the baſket. About fix o'clock the next 
morning the general was alarmed with an account 
of the houſe being on fire: they found ſmoak iſſu- 


* 


ing through the door of the library, and heard the 


cracking 
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tracking of flames. The genetal was afraid to open 
the door tillFrhe eng ines came, left the air might 
get in and encreafe the flames. When the fire men 
were come, the engines were ſet a playing. The 
now! gave directions to the fire-men to bring out 


uch a table (if poſſible) in which he had r i 


his bank notes: they brought out the table, it 
ſmoaked very much, and was partly on fire; on ex- 
amination the drawer where the general had left his 
money, and the drawer contiguous to it, were both 


ſtanding a ſmall matter open; the general took the 


papers out with a good deal of care, and put them 
in his pocket without any examination, as many 
people were ſtanding round him; but ſoon after, on 
looking them over, the notes were gone. 

The only things that were on fire in the room was 
the table and the book -caſe, which gave the gene- 


ral ſttong ſuſpicions that it was maliciouſly ſet on 
fire; the book caſe was burnt down to the floor be- 


low, and the fire had heated the boards above, im- 
mediately over the book-caſe : the pictures were de- 
ſtroyed, and the book-caſe, with the books in it 
were damaged: the curtains were ſo ſinged as to fall 
almoſt to pieces: the ceiling was ſo parched that 
part of the plaiſter had fallen down, and diſcovered 
the laths. 5 | 


Me the natural appearances was 


that it ſhould be fet on fire by ſome of the family, 
yet, the general had ſo much confidence in his ſer- 
vants, as moſt of them had lived with him for years, 
and behaved with remarkable juſtice, that he could 
not ſuſpect them; therefore he turned his thoughts 


to confider who could have acceſs to the houſe in 


ſuch a manner as to be guilty of this thing. 
The general went to the bank to ſtop payment of 
the notes and there, to his great ſurprize, was in- 
Numsy, XXX. As "ned 
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formed by Mr. Thomas Campe, one of-the clerks 
of the bank, that the 500l. note had been brought 
to the bank the morning of the fire for payment, 
and that he had given notes in ſmaller ſums for it: 
Mr. Campe produced the note, and by the deſcrip- 
tion of the man's perſon who 1 20 it for pay- 


ment, and the hand-writing on the front of the note 


(though diſguiſed) the general had a ſtrong ſuſpicion 


of Sampſon. 


The general, however, to be poſitive before he 
took him into cuſtody, thought proper to commu- 
nicate his ſuſpicion to the duke of Richmond : and 
it was agreed that Mr. Campe and Mr. Lambert, a 
clerk of the bank, who delivered notes on Mr. 
Campe's ticket for the 5ool. ſhould go with the 
general to the duke, and while the duke, the ge- 
neral, and Sampſon were together, the clerks of the 
bank ſhould come in under pretence of buſineſs, that 


- they might ſee Sampſon, to be ſatisfied if they knew 


his perſon ; and if fo, that they (the clerks) ſhould 
give a ſignal. The meeting took effect, and Mr. 
Campe and Mr. Lambert were thoroughly ſatisfied 
that Sampſon was the man, and made the fignal as 
agreed on. | 8 

The general charged Sampſon with the robbery, 
and ſetting the houſe on fire. At firſt he denied it, 
but ſoon after he confeſſed he was in the general's 
houſe the night before the robbery was committed 
that he had meditated it for ſome days before; that 
when he pretended to leave the general's houſe, in- 
ſtead of leaving it, he went up into a room that was 
vacant, where the general's houſe-keeper, who had 


left her ſervice ſome little time before, had lain; 


that he lay concealed there till two in the morning, 
and pulled off his ſhoes to avoid making a noiſe 


when he came down flairs ; that he found the re- 
2 mains 
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mains of a fire in the hall next to the library; that 

he lighted his candle, which he brought in his 
pocket for that purpoſe, and that he had left it 
burning among the papers after he had taken the 
notes: that he ſtaid an hour and half to ſee if the 


fire took effect or not; that he went from thence and 


went to bed for two hours, then he dreſſed himſelf, and 
came back to the general's houſe about eight o'clock 
in the morning, near about the time the fire was 
ſubdued. 

Mr. Wilkinſon was ſent with a conſtable to his 
lodgings in Pimlico ; he brought the notes back to 
the duke of Richmond's; there were eight 50l. notes, 
and three fingle 100/. and a 25; Sampſon men- 
tioned his having changed the gool. note for a 100/. 
note, and eight gol. notes. He was then taken into 
cuſtody, and carried before Sir John Fielding, where 


he confeſſed the robbery only, and denied his ſetting, 


fire to the place; he ſaid the fire might be accidental,” 
as he might leave the candle n, and leaning 
againſt the ink- ſtand. 6 

All theſe things being fully proyed againſt Samp- 
ſon at his trial, by the teſtimony of general Conway, 
the duke of Richmond, Mr. Campe, Mr. Lambert, 
and Mr. Wilkinſon; Mr. Newland, Mr. Barnſley, 
and Mr. Larpent, through whoſe hands the bank 
bills had paſſed, the jury brought him in guilty. 
Death. | 
It is remarkable that Sampſon at his trial ſaid not 
one word by way of defence. 

On Wedneſday, May the 1 ith, 1768, James 
Sampſon was, on account of the pavement being 
up in Holborn, carried by Smithfield, to Cow-croſs, 
through Turnmill-ſtreet, and ſo through the King's 
Road to Tyburn, where he was executed purſuant 
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- CORNWALL, PATRICK LYNCH, THOMAS 
MURRAY, PETER FLAHARTY, and NICHO- 
LAS MAC CABE, Coalheavers, for ſbooting at Joan 
GREEN, contrary to the flatute, | 


OHN GREEN, living at the bottom of New 


Gravel-lane, Shadwell, depoſed, that he was 


employed as deputy agent under Mr. William Ruſ- 
ſel, who, as agent under Mr. Alderman Beckford, 
was concerned in the execution of the act of parlia- 
ment for regulating coalheavers; that before this 
they were under the direction of Juſtice Hodgſon, 
and revolted from the coal undertakers, firft infiſt 
ing upon ſixteen-pence a ſcore, and then cighteen- 


pence; but at laſt would have nothing to do with 


the undertakers, and would have their price under 
the act of parliament ; that Mr. Ruſſel and the de- 

ponent had fixed on an office at Billingſgate, for 
regiſtering the coalheavers, but none of them came 
there, alledging, they were under the direction of 
Juſtice Hodgſon, to whom only they would apply; 
that the deponent was ſent with a complaint to the 
juſtice, by Mr. Ruffel, defiring a meeting with him, 


which he excuſed, but would ſend his clerk, and 


further told him, that if Mr. Ruſſel would not deſiſt, 
he would meet with trouble, and he would give him 
a pretty dance to Weſtminſter-hall, for the act of 
parliament was in ſo vague a manner, that any body 
might keep an office, and that as they had the beſt 
men at their office, they did not fear to have the 
Ruſſel, advertiſed for men to come, but none came; 
and then he advertiſed for their coming at ſuch a 
time, and he would employ ſuch able bodied men 
as Choſe to come; whereupon many came, and they 
were put in the gangs; that Dunſter, Juſtice ou 
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buſineſs; that however, in a few days after, Mr. 
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ſon's clerk, having ſeen the deponent do this at 
Billingſgate, he brought to his "on no leſs than 
three or four hundred of theſe meh, a great many 
of whom threatened they would pull down his houſe, 
or they would do for him : that this deponent went 


to the manfion-houſe, to acquaint my Lord Mayor 


of the danger he was in, and received for anſwer, 
that he muſt be directed by ſome magiſtrate in his 


neighbourhood ; that on Saturday morning, the roth 


of April, the coalheavers having put up ſome bills, 
a neighbour's ſeryant went and pulled ane of theay 


down, upon which the coalheavers cried out, that 


Green's maid had pulled down their bills; and then 


they directly came running from different parts to 


his door, to the amount of one hundred, and up- 
wards. The purport, the deponent ſaid, of the 
bills was a libel on Mr, Alderman Beckford, and 
what was done was Mr. Ruſſel's own doing. 


The acts of violence committed by the coal. 


heavers agaipſt this deponent beſt appear from his 
own words. 


I aſked them, ſaid he, what they wanted with 


| me? they cried, by Jeſus they would have my life 
if I offered to meddle with any of their bills: 1 ſaid 
I had not meddled with any, nor none that belonged 


to me. One of them cried, By Jeſus he ſhall have 
a bill put up to his own window ;” he took up an 


handful of dirt, and put it upon the window, and. 
put the bill upon it; another of them laid hold of 
my collar, and dragged me off the ſteps of my 


door; another ſaid, Haul him into the river;“ 
ſaid another, « By Jeſus we will drown him:“ I 
got from them, and retreated back into my houſe. 
After that I went to Billingſgate, and met ſeveral of 
them there; there they threatened they would have 
my lite, When I came home I ſaw à great many 
BIO of 
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of theſe people running from their different habita. 


tions, ſome with {Wudgeons, or broomſticks, or wea- 
pons of that ſort; they did not collect themſelves in 
a body, but were running to the head of New Gravel. 
lane. I believe about four or five hundred of them 
came within two hundred yards of my houſe ; they 
went to Mr, Metcalf's, a neighbour of mine, and 
threatened him; there was one of them a pretended 
friend of mine, that had promiſed, when he knew any 
thing againſt me, he would let me know : I fat up 
to 3 my houſe, and fent my wife and children 
out of it; after that I prevailed upon my wife to ſtay 
in the houſe upon this man's intelligence ; he came 
abont twelye, and told me that nothing was intended 


againſt me, that they had done the buſineſs they 


were about. I went to bed, and was afleep, when 
I was awaked by my fiſter-in law, calling, © Mr, 
Green, Mr. Green, for God's ſake, we ſhall be 


murdered ;” this was about one o'clock on the Sun- 


day morning. I jumped out of bed, and ran into 
the next room, where my arms were. I took and 
levelled one, and ſaid, © You raſcals, if you do not 
be gone, I will ſhoot you ;” they were then driving 
at my doors and ſhutters, the noiſe was terrible, like 
2 parcel of men working upon a ſhip's bottom ; I 
could compare it to nothing elſe. I fired among 
them, I believe I fired about fourteen times, and 
when [I had not any thing ready to fire, I threw glaſs 
bottles upon them; they were at this about a quarter 
of an hour when they diſperſed. On the Monday I 
went to Billingſgate about eleven, I faw ſeveral of 
them there, who threatened me, Dunſter was there 
alſo; they told me, they would do for me if I did 
not deſiſt from my proceedings, which was to regi- 
ſter ſuch people as applied; there was always ſome 
of the coalheavers about Dunſter ; he talked of the 
advertiſements 
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advertiſements that had been in the paper, and ſaid 
they were mine, for he ſaid Mr. Ruſſel had told him 
he totally declined having any thing to ſay to it, and 
that it was my doing only; I ſaid, do not deceive 
theſe men, that is very wrong of you; I aſked him 
if Mr. Ruſſel did not tell him he would advertiſe to 
this effect; I began to be afraid, as many of them 
came about me, I left them. | „ 

Nothing happened after till Wedneſday night, 
that was the twentieth, about ſeven in the evening z 
then I ſaw a great many of theſe coalheavers aſ- 
ſembling together about three or four hundred yards 
from my houſe, going up Gravel-lane; I ſhut up 
my houſe as faſt as I could, and told my wife to 


get out of the houſe as faſt as ſhe could with 


her children; accordingly ſhe went away with 
the child that was aſleep in the cradle; Gilber- 
thorp was in the houſe, N a pint of beer (I 
did not know his name then) ſaid I, Brother tar- 


pawlin, (he is a ſeafaring man) I am afraid I ſhall 


have a deſperate attack to night, from what I have 


beard, will you ſtand by me and give me all the 


aſſiſtance you can ? Yes, ſaid he, that I will, When 


the houſe was ſecured backwards and forwards 1 


went up ſtairs, ſome ſtones had broke ſome windows 
there ; I believe ſome of them had thrown ſtones 
and run away : I heard them call out Wilkes and 
Liberty; I ſaw the neighbours lighting up candles, 
| faid to my maid, for God's fake light up candles, 


for theſe people ſhall have no occafion at all to uſe 
me ill. I went to the window and begged of them 


to deſiſt, and ſaid, if they knew any thing particu- 
lar of me, I was willing to reſolve any thing the 

wanted to know : ſeeing I could not defend myſelf, 
I diſguiſed myſelf, and put on an old watch coat 


and a Dutch cap, and went down ſtairs in order tq 
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get a magiſtrate to come and prevent my houſe from 
being pulted down ; I had one Dunderdale, a ſhoe- 
maker that lodged in my houſe, he went with me; 
when I came down to the back door, I heard them 
threaten that they would have my life. I then 
found it impoffible to get out of the houſe; I ran 
up ſtairs fully determined to defend myſelf as long 
as I was able; I ſpoke to them again in the ſtreet 
from the windows, and defired them to tell me what 
I had done: they called out in the ſtreet that they 
would have me and hang me over my ſign poſt; 
others ſaid they would broil and roaſt me, and words 
to that effect: ſtones came up very faſt, I then 
took a brace of piſtols from the table, and fired 


among them, loaded with powder only; after that 


I kept firing away among them with what arms! 
had, loaded with bird and ſwan ſhot ; they diſperſed 
in front then; I immediately ran backwards; they 
were heaving ſtones into the back chamber windows; 
I fired from the chamber windows; after I had fired 
ſome few rounds backwards, they deſiſted from 
heaving ſtones into the back part of the houſe, but 
I did not find they left the place. I was again at- 
tacked both in the front and back part of the houſe 
J fired among them ſometimes from the front of 
the houſe, and ſometimes from the rear; I ima- 
gined they would have broke into the houſe pre- 
fently, if I had not kept a warm fire upon them. [1 
heard them call out ſeveral times, I am ſhot, I am 
wounded : ſtill they ſaid they would have me and 
do for me. I had various attacks in the night; [ 
ſaw no fire arms they had till eleven or twelve 1n 
the night; they were driving at the door about ten, 
but I cannot tell with what; I looked thto' the door, 
and ſaw their hands moving, driving ſomething hard 
againſt it. About twelve they fired into the houſe, 
both in the front and rear: the balls ſtruck the ccil- 

ing 
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ing in the room where I was, ſometimes cloſe over 
my head; as they were in the ſtreet, and I in the 
one pair of ſtairs, the balls went into the cieling, 
and dropped down on the floor; I could not walk 


about the room with any ſafety; I was forced to 


place myſelf by the wall between the windows, and 


 lometimes I would crawl under the window to the 


next, and ſometimes I ſtood behind the brackets, 
and then I would ſtand up and drive among them 
like dung; 1 have ſeen their balls ſtrike the ceiling 
as I have ſtood under the cover of the wall, and as 
I have been going to fire, they have come over my 
head, and ſome lodged in the ceiling. 

This firing continued all the night and all the 
morning at different periods. 

When I attacked them backwards, I uſed to 
crawl out of the window on my belly, and lie upon 


the waſh-houſe leads with my arms; I have heard 


them ſay, you that have arms are to fire upon him, 
and you that have ſtones are to heave, and ſo many 


to break the door, and ſo many to climb the wall: 


if they got up there, they could get in at the win- 


dows from the leads: I had Gilberthorp below to 


guard the door, for part of the front door was broke. 
I got off, I believe about nine in the morning, when 
I had no ammunition left only the charge 1 had in 
my blunderbuſs, except what was in the muſket 
which would not go off; ſo I ſaid to the men that 
were in the houſe, you ſee they are firing from eve- 
ry quarter, there is no help for me, they will come 
in, and I can make no return upon them to check 
their inſolence;; the beſt way to make them deſiſt, 
is for me to get out of the houſe, you will be all 


very ſafe whether I make my eſcape or not; Mr. 


Gilberthorp ſaid, do what you think beſt, I ſaid 
they only want me, if they get me it is all over, or 
NuMs. XXX. B b 1 
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if they know I am gone they will deſiſt, I took my 


blunderbuſs over my arm, and my drawn hanger in 
my hand, and went out of the back window upon 
the leads; I faw feveral of them in the alley, I le- 
velled my blunderbuſs at them and ſaid, you raſcals, 
be gone, or | will blow your brains out, eſpecially 
you, (that was one under me) but I ſcorn to take 
your life ; he faid, God bleſs you, Mr. Green, you 
are a brave man ; he clapped his hand on his head 
and ran away, I went over into Mr, Mereton's ſhip- 
yard; one of the ſhipwrights met me, juſt as 1 jump- 


ed, he ſaid, Mr. Green follow me; he took me to a, 


ſawpit, and ſhewed me a hote at the end, where the 
ſawyers ufed to put their things; he ſaid, go into 
that hole, you will be ſafe enough; faid I, don't 
drop a word, that I am gone over the wall; I got in, 


he left me; there I lay til} the guards came; I 


heard the mob ſearch for me; ſome faid he is gone 
one way, ſome another, they were got into the yard, 


J heard one of the ſhipwrights ſay he is gone over 


the wall, and gone away by water. 

When the guards came, one of the ſhipwrights 
came to me and defired to know what he ſhould do: 
J ſaid, go and tell the officer to draw his men up 
and come into the yard, and I will ſurrender myſelf 
to him; the ſoldiers came, and I came out of the 
ſawpit, I had nothing but my handkerchief about 
my head; I had been wounded between ten and 
eleven at night ; I ſurrendered myſelf to the officer ; 
juſtice Hodgſon ſaid, Mr, Green, you are one of 
Ke braveſt fellows that ever was; who do you in- 
tend to go before, me, or Sir John Fielding: I ſaid, 
1 do not care who it is; then faid he you muſt go 
before me. Accordingly we went; and when we 


came there he committed me to Newgate, 
| £ 
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In the courſe of this evidence it does not appear 
that the deponent ſwore to the identity of any of the 
priſoners, as engaged in the act of firing againſt, or 
otherwiſe aſſailing his houſe, though he did to ſome 
few of them threatening him at Billingſgate: but 
this identity was ſworn to by the next evidence, 


George Crabtree, in the perſons of Cornwall, Clark, 


Lynch, Flaharty and Grainger. The firſt he ſaw 
ſire ſeveral times towards Green's windows: Clark 
he alſo ſaw fire after Green had ſhot his brother: 
Grainger he ſaw heaving a ſtone or brickbat at 
Green's windows: and Lynch with a muſket in his 
hand, but did not ſee him fire, Robert Anderſon 
ſwore to Clark's and Cornwall's firing ſeveral times, 
as did alſo Andrew Evennerus to Clark's firing. 
Thomas Cummings ſwore to the ſame as committed 
by Flaharty, Clark, Lynch, Cornwall, and Mur- 


ray; and he particularly accuſed Flaharty of get- 


ting into hjs own houſe, and firing out at his garret 
windows, Phillip Oram and William Burgeſs cor- 
roborated the ſame as to Cornwall, an@the latter 
ſaw Mac Cabe, and Grainger firing, knowing their 
perſons, but not their names, | 
Mac Cabe aſked him for his ſleeve buttons to load 


a piece with to fire at Green, and moreover examin- 


ed his coat, and wanted to feel in his pocket for 


ſomething to load: Mac Cabe alſo enquired in the 
houſe, where he the deponent lodged, for the 


pewter ſpoons and pots, to cut them in pieces for 
ſhot, ſaying he would pay for them. "FM 


There were ſeveral other evidences to prove * 


identity of the priſoners, as concerned in this riot. 
Some of the priſoners declared their innocenee of the 
charge ; others ſaid they were there with the defign 
keeping the peace, and preventing the eſcape of 
(Green, who had been guilty of murder by firing 
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out of his windows. Several appeared to their cha. 
raters, but all ſeven were brought in guilty, Death. 


The Ordinary's Account. 


Op the 26th day of July, the ſeven priſoners were 
carried from Newgate ro king David's Fort, in the 
Helds, leading from King David-lane, to the half. 
way houſes, and there executed purſuant to their 
ſentence, They all died with reſignation, and five 


of them were Roman Catholics. Two companies 


of the guards were marched early in the morning to 
the guard room at Wapping, 1n order to quell any 


diſturbances that might ariſe ; but by the good con- 


duct of the ſheriffs, their aſhſtance was rendered un- 
neceflary, though a reſcue was ſtrongly apprehend- 
ed, and a great concourſe. of people were aſſembled 


on the occaſion. 
Both the ſheriffs, with the under ſheriffs, attend- 
ed the execution; and Mr, Alderman Shakeſpear 


alſo gave his attendance. 


Nicholas Mac Cabe one of the unhappy ſufferers, 


was in June ſeſſion, 1764, convicted of man ſlaugh- 
ter, 1n killing Peter Smith, a chairman, in a box- 


ing match, near Montague-houſe, and was branded 


in the hand. | 
| * 
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aſſembled together near the King's Bench pri- 
ſon out of curiofity to ſee John Wilkes, Eſq; the 
Knight of the ſhire for the county of Middleſex, who 
had been committed to that prfo by the court of 
King's Bench, fotgrinizig and publiſhing a om" 
entitle 


N the 10th of May, 15 a number of people 
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entitled the North Briton, No. 45; alſo for print. 
ing and publiſhing a poem entitled an Eſſay on Woe 
man. The room wherein Mr, Wilkes was confined 
was facing the fields, and the people aſſembled to 
huzza him and to demand him, that they might 
convey him to the Parliament Houſe. The juſtices Y 
of he Borough of Southwark attended, ſent to the 
war office for a party of ſoldiers, horſe and foot, to 
attack an unarmed giddy mob; and read the riot 
at, While the act was reading, the mob attempt- 
ed to prevent its being read throughout, threw peb- 
bles, &c. at the juſtices, The rumour ſoon ſpread 
over the Borough, and many people came out of 
curioſity to ſee what was the cauſe of the riot ; among 
this number William Allen, the younger, ſon of Mr, 
Allen, maſter of the Horſe-ſhoe Inn, in the Borough, 
unfortunately made his appearance, and was ſhot. 
Mr, Murray, the officer who gave the command to 


» his party to fire, by the authority of a juſtice of the 

r peace, was admitted to bail. Donald Mac Laury 
and Donald Maclane were committed. to the New 

fl Goal, Southwark, for firing a t the young man and 

\- killing him. N 

(= On Tueſday the ninth of Auguſt, 1768, the laſt 

d day of the aſſizes at Guildford in Surry, Donald 


Maclane was tried for the murder of William Allen, 
the younger. No bill being found againſt enſign 


Fl Murray, and Donald Maclawry, they were diſcharg- 
ed in court, 

It was generally expected that Maclane would be 
le tried on Monday; but the grand jury examined : 
* ſuch a variety of witneſſes, and examined them 
he moreover ſo minutely, that they did not find the bill 
y of indictment till after ten o'clock at night, though 
0 they entered upon the buſineſs before nine in the 
el morning : when the bill was found, Mr. Baron 
ed Smythe 
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Smythe appointed ſeven the next morning for bring. 
ing the matter to iſſue; and, about twenty minutes 
after this hour, Mr, Serjeant Leigh, who led the 
counſel for the proſecution, addreſſed the court, 
which was then ſitting, to the purport following: 
He obſerved, that, tho' the priſoner at the bar 
was upon his trial for a crime no leſs unpopular-than 
barbarous, politics had nothing to do in the caſe, 
and therefore the jury would be extremely culpable, 
if they ſuffered prejudice or miſrepreſentation to 
' uſurp the place of candour and impartiality. It 
was not the temper of the times, which men in their 
ſituation were to conſult, but the dictates of juſtice; 
not the cenſure of the world which they were to 
dread, but the reproach of their own hearts. The 
| proſecution, he took notice, was commenced by an 
unhappy father, to obtain ſatisfaction for the death 
of an only child, whom he ſuppaſed to be murder- 
ed by the priſoner at the har, and not ſet on foot in 
conſequence of party fueds, or political altercations : 
for his own part, had he even the abilities to exag- 
erate the execution by a pathetic picture of Mr. 
Allen's affliction for the loſs af his ſon, the ſerjeant 
declared, he ſhould think ſuch an exaggeration an 
impeachment of his humanity ; it was not the pal- 
fions of the jury which he intended to addreſs, but 
their reaſon, and was ſenſible, that howeyer Mr. 
Allen might wiſh to ſee the murderer of his ſon 
brought to an exemplary puniſhment, he ſtill knew, 
that he (Mr. Allen) was much too honeſt and too 
humane a man, to deſire a ſacrifice of innocent blood; 
juſtice, and only juſtice, he demanded ; as great an 
attention conſequently, was due to the priſoner as 
the proſecutor, and of courſe, a jury were not to de- 
termine by the tenor of their own inclinations, but 
the abſolute ſenſe of their conviction, | 


On ſwore that they were in the cow-houſe with Mr. Al- | 
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On the other hand, Mr. Leigh judicioufly remark- © 


ed, that the jury was no more to be induced by the 


reſentment which was excited againſt rioters, that 


by the arguments which were urged, by the breath 
of an inconfiderate popularity. For even admitting, 
that the unfortunate youth, whoſe death was then 
the object of conſideration , had been actually a prin- 


cipal in the riot at the King's Bench priſon, ſtill the 


law gave the foldier no diſcretionary power over his 
life. His crime was to be puniſhed by the Iaws of 
his country, if he had committed a crime, and not 
by the caprice of a fellow ſubject. Nay, had the 
deceaſed been guilty of a poſitive felony, it would 


be murder in the ſoldier to kill him, unleſs he re- 


fiſted : indeed, if he ſtood upon his defence, and 
tefuſed a proper obedience to the command of legal 
authority, the law juſtified its own miniſter, if he 
proceeded to compel that obedience by force, and 


the delinquent had nobody to blame for conſequen- 


ces but himſelf. 

Mr. Serjeant Leigh having opened the trial with 
a ſpeech to this purpoſe, proceeded to an examina- 
tion of witneffes, and produced two, one Skidmore, 
a diſcharged marine, and Twaites, a country lad, 
who had been about a fortnight in Mr. Allen's ſer- 
vice as an hoſtler,—Thefe evidences ſwore poſitive- 
ly to the identity of the priſoner, and were the only 
people on the part of the proſecution who declared 


any knowledge of his perſon.— The latter, however, 
differed in his own accounts of the tranſaction, and 4 
the teſtimony which he gave before the coroner was 


contradicted by the depoſition which he gave into 
the court, . | iS: 

The next witneſſes, Okins and Brawn, the firſt a 
lad of ſixteen, and the other a middle aged man, 


len 


* 
4 


5 


* 
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len at the time he was ſhot; and the latter particu- 
larly ſays, that he was going to ſtrike down the ſol. 
dier's muſket which was levelled at the deceafed ; 
but that another ſoldier ſeeming ready to preſent at 
himſelf, the care which he had for his own life, to- 
gether with his teror at the ſituation of Mr. Allen, 
obliged him to retire, =Okins ſays, that when he 
heard the ſoldiers threaten Mr. Allen, he, Okins, 
fell down with an exceſs of apprehenſion ; neither; 
however, though ſo near to the ſoldier, could ſwear 
to his identity; and what makes the matter ſtil} more 
remarkable, each was utterly unſeen by the other, 
Okins never once recollecting Brawn's being preſent, 
and Brawn being equally 1gnorant of Okins. Se- 
veral other witneſſes appeared for the proſecution, 
but as they prove nothing ſo material as the evi- 
dences already mentioned, and chiefly tend to clear 
up what is univerſally admitted, namely, Mr, Allen's 
being wholly unconcerned in the riots of the day, it 
is not neceſſary to take any particular notice of them, 
though one in particular, who was very properly 
reprehended by the bench, for uſing the word mo/- 
ſacre, gave three contradictory depoſitions ; one be- 
fore the coroner, another before Mr, Gillam, and a 
third before the court. | 
The evidence for the proſecution being ended, 
the priſoner's counſel produced their witnefles ; the 
firſt of whom, Samuel Gillam, Eſq; declared, that 
on the tenrh of May, having been previouſly applied 


to by the Marſhal of the King's Bench priſon tor 2 


guard, he came into St. George's Fields, where 2 
detachment of one hundred men, properly officered, 
and under the command of Colonel Beauclerk, had 
been N Here the mob were exceedingly 
riotous nd himſelf was ſeveral times ſtruck with 3 
varicty of miſſive articles. A paper had been ſtuck 

Ig es up 


— 
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up againſt the priſons which ſeemed the raving of 
ſome patriotic bedlamite, and in fix lines, as ſtupid 
as they were ſeditious, talked about liberty being 
confined with Mr. Wilkes, and deſiring all | 
Engliſhmen to pay their daily homage at the place 
where thoſe invaluable bleſſings were lodged, 
This paper had been taken down by the conſtables, 
2 circumſtance, which gave the generous aſſertors 
of freedom incredible offence, and they roared out, 
with the moſt public ſpirited vociferation,. “ The 
paper, the paper, give us the paper.” Mr. Gillam 
anſwered, that if any perſon there would claim the 
property of the paper, it ſhould be immediately re- 
ſtored, and gave it into Mr. Ponton's hands, before 
the rioters, to keep till ſome body ſhould be bold 

enough to make fo particular a demand. This en- 
raged the populace ſtill farther, and a patriot in two 
dirty red waiſtcoats, but without any coat, diftin- 
ging himſelf very much in throwing ſtones at 
he magiſtrates, the conſtables received orders to 
apprehend him; in this ſervice they were aſſiſted by 
Mr, Murray, the enſign on duty, and five or fix 
grenadiers. The fellow ſeeing their intention im- 
mediately fled, and was purſued by the grenadiers; 
he eſcaped into a cow-houſe, and ſhut the door after 
him, but the ſoldiers ſtill continued their purſuit, 
and in a little time the report of a muſket was heard; 
m a few minutes after they returned, and Peter 
Mac Cloughlan, with an air of great concern, and 


2 tone of much diftreſs informed, Mr. Murray, that 


his piece bad gone off accidentally, and that a man 
was killed Damn you,” replied Mr. Murray, 
e who gave you orders to fire!” ' - 
No body, anſwered Mac Cloughlan, it went off 
entirely by accident,” This circumſtance Mr. Gil- 
lam ſwears he took particular notice of, becauſe the 
NuMs, XXX. ce | man 
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man ſeemed greatly affected, and teſtified every na- 


tural fign of concern and humanity, 

To account for the unhappy fate of the poor 
Youth, who fell on this occafion, it will be now ne- 
ceſſary to tell the reader, that the cow-houſe, fo 
often mentioned, has three dgors, or gates, one at 
each fide, and! another at one of the ends. The fel- 
Io i in the red waiftcoat got in at the fide door, and 
is ſuppoſed. to have eſcaped the oppoſite way ; juſt 
at this unfortunate crifis young Mr. Allen, who was 
alſo im a red waiſtcoat, entered at the door out of 
which the rioter had fled, ſo that when the ſoldiers 
qpened. the door neareſt to them, they found a perſon 
ina red waiſtcaot, and this, perſon was ſhot by Mac 
Cloughlan, as he himſelf confeſſed ; but whether by 
accident or deſign is not at all neceffary to the pre- 
ſent enquiry ; the enquiry now is, whether Mr. Al- 
len was ſhot by Maclane, os whether he was not ? 

Mr. Gillam ſwears peremptorily that Maclane is 
not the man who made the confeſſion alluded to, and 
corporal Neale, with ſerjeant Earle, ſerjeant Stuart, 
and ſeveral private men, who were that day in St. 

George's Fields, and ſome of whom were likewiſe at 

cow-houſe, in purſuit of the rioter, either de- 
clare, that, they heard Mac Cloughlan's own acknow- 
ledgment of the fact, or ſwear that Maclane did not 
enter the cow-houſe at all. One of the private men, 


2 particularly James Hide, ſays he was in the cow-houſe 


It: there was, at that time, nobody in it but the 
ſed, Mac Cloughlan, and himſelf. | 

Thiz/1s not all, many of the military witneſſes 
fwear, that they can eaſily tell by looking at a muſ- 
ket if it has been. newly, diſcharged, and they-ex- 
preſſed themſelyes, with; certainty, that Maclane's 
347 . al on te aan gb May : it 


Was 


25. Mae Clougblan's piece went off, and adds, 


- 


the witneſſes prove, that after the accidenta} dif- 
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was bright, poliſhed, and unſtained; whereas, had 


it been uſed, it would neceſſaxily retain a ſmoaky, 
dirty appearance, which requires ſome time as well 
as cleaning to remove; to this they add, that Mac 
Cloughlan, from an apprehenſion of conſequences, 


has actually deſerted; a ſtep, which they infer would 


be utterly needleſs, if Maclane was the perſon who 
committed the fact in diſpute. 

The evidence for the proſecution however 
took notice, that Maclane's muſket was pür- 
ticularly examined, and that he was even of» 
dered out of the ranks, upon a preſumptidi,- as 
they imagine, that the offfeers themſelves Were 
ſatisfied he was the perſon by whom Mr, Allen had 
been killed, But this circumſtance is very well ac- 
counted for on the other fide; where feveral of 


charge which Mac Cloughlan metitions of his piece, 
and the unhappy conſequence, Mr. Murray, the 
enfign, obſerving: Maclane's muſket on a full cocks 
feproached him with negligence, and took the piece 
out of his hand to look at; Maclane'ntentioned 16 his 
excuſe, that his flint was too large, and that if he 
kept it upon half cock, he ſhould loſe all the prim- 
ing from bis pan. 5 N 
Some people ſeeing this tranſaction, and beating 
Maclane reproached, concluded he was the perſon 
who' had ſhot Mr. Allen; their conjecture quick 
ripened' to conviction, and they pointed him out as 
a murderer the officer, therefore, thought it n6ce(” 
fary, for the man's ſecurity, to remove him fromthe 
ranks, but finding him more liable to danger then, 
than when he was with the corps, he ordered him to 
his former ſtation. However, as he ee 
ly ſworn to, the military were forced to give him up, 
notwithſtanding their coneiouſneſs of his innocenceʒ 
ud Mr. Gillam, as a magiſtrate, was obliged to 
S receive 
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receive the charge, notwithſtanding he was ſo per- 
fectly acquainted with Mac Cloughlan's declaration, 
Not Guilty, | 15 


— — 
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JohN M'CLOUD and-TIMOTHY SIMPSON, for 


Murder. 
R. STODDART dying of wounds he received 


» * 


1 from two young fellows in the fields leading 
to Iflington, and he having in the ſtruggle got 24 


ſeſſion of one of their coats; John M*<Claud was 
taken on ſuſpicion, but Timothy Simpſon made 


2 | 


On the 21ſt of October, 1768, McCloud: was 


brought-to the bar at the Old Bailey, where he was 


charged with the wilful murder of Mr. Stodgart the 
keeper of Clerkenwell Bridewell 

In the courſe of evidence, Miles Oddey depoſed, 
that on the third of September, near twelve o'clock at 
night, he was going down to the watch-houſe; near 
the turnpike he heard the cry of murder; that he 
turned back again to the turnpike, and heard the 
blows and flicks go; that he went to Bridewell 
near one o'clock, there was Mr. Stoddart, the keep- 
era very much bruiſed. and ſtabbed, His On 
were taken off, all but bis ſhirt, he had his right 
Bind over his jet fide on 3 wound. Mr. Stod- 
dart told him, that as he was coming down from 
the New Riverhead, two men came and demanded 


his monev; that he told them he would not be rob- 
bed. They then. fell to blows, and the two young 


men were too hard far him, and got him down, but 
if his ſtick had not failed him, he believed he ſhould 


- have, managed them ; that he got one of their coats 


off, which he believed they had not time to take 
or bog 2 | away, 


* 


picious per ſon; that they left a man on the ſpot of 
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away, and told the deponent where in the field it 
was; that ſix of them went in ſearch of it; that 
they picked up a couple of wigs, and a coat with 
metal buttons, and an old filk handkerchief ; that 
they then went to Bagnigge-Wells, from thence to 
Smithfield, it being Bartholomew-Fair time; there 
they were informed that a man was ſeen running 
without hat, wig or coat; that they then went ta 
Black-boy-alley, Chick-lane, and the night-houſe 
by the water-ſide, but could not meet with any fuſs 


ound where the fray happened all night, wha 


ound the chain of Mr. Stoddart's watch, which 


chain was pulled off leaving the watch in Mr. Stod- 
dart's pocket. e n Nn 809. 

Robert Gays depoſed, That he was coming home 
by the King of Pruffia, near Sadler's-wells, on Sun- 


day morning, the fourth of September, about ten 


minutes after twelve o'clock ; that a perſon ſaid, 
there is murder called in the fields, and he aſked 
him to go into the field with him; that they went 


down off the bank, there the deceaſed lay about a 
yard from the rails, and his face on the ground; he 


could not ſpeak at firſt : that on his ſaying he came 


from Clerkenwell Bridewell, they led him thome, 
and knocking at the gate, they ſaid, * Who is the 
officer? (Thinking they had brought &' priſoner} 


and on the gate being opened, a perſon ſaid, It is 


my maſter ; that a bed was brought, and he was 
laid upon it on the floor; that Mr. Hart, a ſurgeon, 

was ſent for, and on his (Gays) mentioning the place 
where they found him, Mr. Langley, Wellbank, 
and Gays went to the place, and there they found 2 


hat and two wigs. Kites 


William Langley, who was a ſervant to Mr. Stod- 
dart, confirmed the evidence given by Gays, ſo far 
3 wg | e 
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as to their bringing his matter home, lay ing him on 
8 beq, and in the ſearch finding the hat and two 


wigs ; that uchen the men had ſet his maſter on a 
bench in the yard,! he ſaid, “ Lam a dead man, 
Langley, he aid, Two raſcals topped me in the 
fields, and ſaid, mots your eyes, your money or 
your life 3: that one of the villains fought fair, and 
the other cut him with a knife or cutlaſs; that he 
ayerpowered.anc of them, and 
dhe other villain came and ſtabbed him under the 
breaſt; that he, Langley, called Mr. Hart, a fur. 
geen. That Mr. Staddart faid he had tore one of 


went into the field, and found a- hat, two wigs, a 

coat, and two or three pieces of a black fith hand- 
kerghief z: that juſt after day-light he obſerved a 
milkman pick up ſomething ; that he went four or 
five yards, and put down his milk-pails, *and came 
hack agein ta:look ; that he went up to the milk. 
man, — Lad, dave you laſt any thing, he faid: no, 
but I bave bound a filver button; that he defired the 
milkman tai go into the field with him, and he would 
ew him where his maſter: was ſtabbed, and the 


blood ; there they ſound Mr. Stoddart weben 


2 elaſp- knife all blood 
Such was thb evidence. as to the fact boi com- 


mitted, and of the things being found; nothing now 
remains, but to prove the property of the coat, the 


| knife, wigs: &c. and by whom the murder was com. 


mitted, $93 7 > 1; ty 

Thomas Pac ng deputy; That be, rey known 
N. Cloud for five. years, hat he was an apprentice to 
2 glazier at Iſlington, and that he knew cher great 
coat to be his property, and one of the wigs)! » 

Swan Dow ban, depoſed, IT hat the kdife found in 
the fields: was his ö that he had lent it te 


Tim 


t him down, and 


the raſcals coats off in the fields ; that ſeveral of them 
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Tim Simpſon, the barber, and that the hat was 


Tim's hat; and that the coat was Me Cloud's. 

Iſabella O'Brian, depoſed, That ſhe lived at one 
Mrs. Hall's, in Pur pool-lane; that ſhe had known 
M*Cloud for eight months; that the eoar, hand- 
kerchief, and one of the wigs belonged ro him; 


that there had been an intimacy between her and 
him for fix months; that the night this happened 


he came home to her between eleven and twelve, the 
was in bed, and had no light: that the next morn- 
ing he ſaid he had been at Bartholomewsfair, and 
been fighting, and loſt his coat; that he came home 
without coat, ſhirt, or wig ; that the other wig and 
hat were Simpſon's, they both uſed to come back- 
wards and forwards to her frequently. | 
Nathaniel Hart, depoſed, That he as a ſurgeon 
was called in to Mr. Stoddart on the fourth of Sep- 


tember, about one in the morning; that he found 


ſeveral wounds about him, but the greateſt injury 
ſeemed to be on his left ſide; he had a great diſſi- 
culty in fetching his breath, and he ſpit ſome blood, 
there was a cut about an inch and an half long on 
his ſide ; that he drefled him, and after a few days 
appeared to be got rather better: that on Tuefdaf 
the thirteenth in the morning he found him much 
worſe, he complained of great foulneſs in his ſto- 
mach, and of a greater difficulty. in breathing: that 
he continued growing worfe, til} he died, which 
was the eighteenth ; that he opened the body, and 
found the left cavity of the thorax, near full of an 
extravaſated fluid, which was the caufe of his death; 
that he faw him in health about an hour before he 
went out that evening; that the wound had not 
paſſed very far on his fide, his death could not have 
been from that; but was owing to bruiſes and being 
trod upon nr * 


- 
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_ William Davis; of Wovdfcloſe; depoſed, That 


he and two or three acquaintances went to ſee 
M Cloud in Tothillfields Bridewell : that he told 
M; Cloud that he had been informed there was a wo- 
man in company; that M Cloud, denied it: that 
he (M Cloud) and Simpſon; went out with ati in- 
tent to rob; and Simpſon attacked Mr. Stoddatt firſt; 
and he came up while they were ſcuffling, and all of 
them went down together, and he fell with his twe 
knees on Stoddart's breaſt : that they had an Intent 
to rob but not to murder. 

Every thing appeared ſo plain againſt M*Cloud, 
that he could ſay nothing to the purpoſe in his de- 
fence, _— His account was ſo lame that it carried 
not the leaſt veſtiges of probability.—He ſaid, that 
he and Tim Simpſon went to Bartholomews-fair, and 
that he went afterwards to Iſlington, in order to go 
to a friend's houſe, that he expected was gone to 
Waltham-croſs; that he returned by the King of 
Pruſſia, and met Simpſon again; that they came by 
the river fide and ſtopped by the London Spaw to 
make water ; that he, Simpſon, went forward, and 
when he (Ni. Cloud) came up, he found Tim Simp- 
ſon and the man on the ground ; that he took hold 


of the man's arm, and aſked what was the matter; 
that he ſtruck him (M*Cloud) with a ſtick, and 
knocked him down; that he got up, and was knock- . 


ed down again; chat he put his hand upon the rail 
and jumped over: that the other followed him, and 
ſwore he would have his life, got hold of his coat, 


and pulled it off, and then he, M Cloud, made off, 


and went to his lodging. Guilty, Death. 
The Ordinary's Account. 


On the Monday following M. Cloud was 8 


to Tybura 1 in a ny attended by me, and another 


clergyman, 


c 
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clergyman, a methodiſt teacher, with whom, when 
under the gallows, he joined very fervently in pray- 
er, and ſinging of hymns. A few minutes before 
he was turned off, he ſpoke the ſentiments of his 
mind to me, who delivered them to the ſpectators, 
to the following effect: | 5 3201 ; Gab 
« That the unhappy young man, who in a few 
minutes was going to launch into eternity, acknow- 
ledged his guilt, and the juſtice of his ſentence : that 
during his attendance on him in Newgate, fince his 
condemnation, he had all the reaſon in the world ta 


% 


believe his repentance to be ſincere and unfeigned, 


which he had made no doubt but heaven would ac- 


cept of; that he had been brought up in the paths 


of virtue and religion by his relations, from which 
by the influence of bad company, he had unhappily, 


and too fatally deviated; that he had been out ſeve- 


ral times with his aſſociate, not yet taken, with an 
intent to rob, but had never made an attack upon 
any perſon till that very night on which they met 
with Mr. Stoddart; he acknowledges pulling out a 
knife, with a deſign to give it to his partner, but 
that his mind was in ſuch a confuſion, and ſo great- 
ly agitated, that he declares, on the words of a dying 
man, that he cannot be pofitive whether himſelf or 
his companion killed the deceaſed. That finally he 
exhorted the ſpectators to take warning by him, 2 
melancholy and unhappy victim before them, cut 
off for his crimes, in the very bloom of life, and 
carefully to guard againſt the firſt ſolicitations of vice 
and ſin.“ | 1* 0 

After hanging the uſual time his body was cut 


down, and carried to Surgeons-hall, where it was 


diſſected. 12 22 | 1 gd 
Timothy Simpſon has never yet been heard of, 
"Nous. XXI. d JOHN 
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li the courſe of the evidence againſt John Andrew 
Martin, Mary Knight, wife of Valentine Knight, 
of Noble-ſtreet, Foſter-lane, jeweller, depoſed to this 
effet; that on the 18th of October laſt, ſhe was 
alarmed about three in the morning ; that their bell 
rang, and they liſtened to know what was the mean- 
ing; that they heard a perſon run up ſtairs. That 
Mr. Reynoldſon, who lodges in their houſe, called 
and ſaid he believed there were thieves in the houſe; 
that he came down into her chamber, and took the 
keys, and went down ſtairs ; that ſhe followed him 
immediately after; that her huſband was ill in bed; 
and is ſo ill now he cannot attend the court. That 
when ſhe came into the parlour, ſhe found the flap 
of the cellar-window was torn up, and a padlock 


torn from the cellar door, which opens into the 


ſtreet, upon the celiar-ſtairs ; the door ſhuts on the 
flap, and was padlocked on the inſide.— That there 
is a window ſeat-like in the parlour, which was a 


head-way front; that the top of it was wrenched off, 


and the top of it lay upon the ground; that by theſe 
means a paſſage was opened into the partour cloſe 
to the bureau, where the goods were locked up; 
that ſhe locked them up herſelf, about eleven o'clock, 
over night ; that ſhe is always the laſt up, and knows 
the cellar-door and flap were ſafe at that time.—— 
That the bureau is a bureau and book-caſe, but, in- 
ftead of books, there are twenty four drawers, that 
hold their work ; that there is an iron bar that goes 
_ acroſs and faſtens the two doors, and is padlocked. 

That ſhe found the padlock torn to pieces, and the 
bar torn off ; that the ſhutter was taken down, and 
the flap of the bureau had the lock torn off; that 
the keys were in there, by which they unlocked the 

— 3 — top 
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top, where the other drawers were; that there was 
a lock to the top, befides the bar; that the lock of 


5 the middle drawer was broke off. That three locks 


of the beaufet were broke off alſo, and a caſe of tea- 
ſpoons moved out, and put into a chair; but that 
they believed by the alarm of the bell the thief made 
off. That the next day, ſhe obſerved there were 
ſome drops of wax in the bureau; that the goods, 
confiſting of ſeveral articles in the jewellers buſineſs, 
were taken away; that they have found ſome of 
them again, but not all. That ſhe immediately 
had warnings diſperſed about, from Goldſmiths- 
hall, and went to Sir John Fielding; but he could 
give no information about them. That ſhe heard 
nothing of them till Mr. Wintle came to her, on the 
twenty-firſt of November laſt, and told her, he be- 
lieved he had ſome of her goods: on which he ſhew- 
ed them to her, and ſhe owned them; then he ſaid, 
they were offered to him to ſell, by one Mr. Davis 
in the Minories; that Davis's ſon came with them; 


and they aſked him how he came by them? the fon 


ſaid, his father had them of a gentleman whbm he 
knew very well; and that he was to call on his fa- 
ther about three o'clock; that he had left them to 
ſee whether his father liked them; on which Mr. 
Wintle, ſeeing Mr. Knight's ſeal, thought proper 
to ſtop-them. That there were fifteen pair of gold 


buttons, and ſeven pair of garnet ear- rings. 


That Mr. Wintle, and Mr. Pierce, a friend of 
theirs, who had happened to be at their houſe, 
went tor ſee if they could meet with the man who 
brought them to Mr. Davis's; and that, between 
three and four o'clock the ſame day, ſhe was ſent for 
to Sir John Fielding's ; that there ſhe ſaw the priſon- 
er, and a caſe of rings that was taken from him ; 
that they were all their 3 except one gs 
: 2 that 
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that there were ſeventeen in all. That Sir John 
granted a ſearch-warrant ; and ſhe with three of his 
people, and a gentleman, who lives behind the 
Change, who had been robbed, went to ſearch the 
Priſoner's houſe, No. 5, in Swan-ſtreet, inthe Mino- 
ries; that they found the priſoner's wife, and her 
ſiſter, and a nurſe; at going in, the nurſe took a 
watch which was hanging up, and clapped it into 
her pocket; on which one of Sir John's men inſiſted | 
upon her pulling it out; and that upon Mrs, Knight's 
examining it, ſhe found a gold ſeal of hers hanging 
to it: that they aſked for the keys; and were anſwer- 
ed, they had none ; ſo Sir John's people broke the 
locks. That in the bureau they found ſeveral of her 
rings, buckles, ear-tings, buttons and ſeveral things; 
and that they found ſome in a cheſt of drawers, 
Being aſked, how ſhe. could ſwear to the goods? 
She ſaid; ſhe had been ãn the buſineſs near twenty 
years, and that her huſband had been very ill for 
twelve munths; that ſhe had attended the buſineſs 
more than be. lately; and that there were marks up- 
oh many af the things of her making, by which ſhe 
knew how to fell them. That they found a great 
many things:at the priſoner's houſe beſides hers; an 
ion Crafv, two chiſſels, a dark lanthron, ſome wax- 
lights, and a particular gimhlet. That they found 
great quantity of ſilks, plate, china, and other things 
belonging to the people ; which they brought all to 
Bir John Ficlding's. That then the priſonet was cal- 
led in to be examined, but he would make no other 
anſwer, than, that he bought the things in the ſtreet. 
On which Sir John ordered him to Newgate ;, but 
he returned back again, and wanted to be admitted 
an evidence, and far he would make very great dif 
caveries. That Sir John ſaid, he was an old: err 
and would not admit him. 11567 1 
2 4 E 
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The depoſition of ſeveral other witneſſes corrobor- 
ated with that of Mrs. Knight, in conſequence of 


which the jury after being out about ten minutes, 


returned, and brought in the verdict, guilty, Death. 


There were fourteen other indidtments found 
againſt him ſor burglaries. He was tried twice  be- 
fore for crimes of the ſame nature. 

The priſoner ſaid in his defence, that he was 2 
foreigner, and met two or three friends, who told 
him they were going to Dunkirk, they ſaid they 


would give him a premium, and leave ſome thing 
in his hands, if he would advance them a ſum of 


money. That all theſe goods, and what were found 
at his lodgings, were depoſited in his hands, for a 
ſutn of money which he lent them, and that he was 
innocent of the affair. | 


The Ordinary Account. 5 
ON Wedneſday the eleventh of January, £1 I 


John Andrew Martin, was purſuant to his ſentence 


executed at Tyburn. Two Daniſh miniſters, with 
another clergyman and myſelf, went to him at fix 
o clock in the morning, and continued with him till 
nine, w when his irons were knocked off, His beha- 
viour was manly and decent. There was: ſeveral af 
his friends in the preſs- yard, who cams to take leave 
of him, which he did in ſo moving a manner, as to 
affect all that were preſent, Juſt before he was 
turned off, about eleven, he made a ſhort ſpeech to 
the ſpeQators, exhorting them to cake warning: by |. 
his untimely end. He was about fiye feet ten ineh- | 


es high, forty years of age, gcpreely Ws with 


his own hair wiede hchind. * 4 53 
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AMES CARPENTER, who had chambers 

] in Simond's Inn; the deceaſed, Mr. William 
Pimlot, having chambers on the. ground, on the left 
hand of his, depoſed, That on Sunday evening he 
came home about twelve at night; the night that 
Mr. Pimlot was killed ; that he went into his cham- 
ber, locked the door, and went to bed, where he 
| had not been above half an hour, before he heard a 
great rapping at the Inn.—I could not, ſaid he, dif. 
- tinguiſh at what chamber; I thought it was on my 
own ſtairs ; 1 got up and went to my own chamber- 
door, and drew the inner door to me : then I opened 
my ſhutter, and ſhoved up the window; I heard a 
talking. I ſaw a woman come out of Mr. Pimlot's 
ſtair-caſe, She was curſing and ſwearing at the time; 
ſaying, ſhe would ſee him, or you ſhall ſee me; I 
believe ſhe ſaid both ; ſhe went round to the end of 
his chamber, which was out of my ſight : I appre- 
hend to that window where his bed-chamber was : 
I heard a window immediately break, as though _ 
ſome body ſtruck it with their hand ; I heard the 
glaſs as plain as ever I did any thing in my life; af- 
ter that ſhe came away, ſwearing that he ſhould ſee 
her in the morning. I ſaw her come from that part 
and go out of the Inn; ſhe went towards the gate 
for Chancery-Jane, —Being aſked, if he could tell 
what woman that was? He ſaid he could not be 
articular as tothe woman, he could not diſtinguiſh 
her face, and really did not know whether it was the 
riſoner or not. He went to bed, and the next morn- 
ing heard this accident had happened, which alarm- 
ed him very much: and, enquiring into the circum- 
ſtances of the affair, mentioned what he had heard 
in the night. | 

Samuel 
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Samuel Sowens, a watchman in the Liberty of the 
Rolls, depoſed as follows : On the fourteenth of No- 
vember, being Monday, in the morning, about half 
an hour after one o'clock, I was in Weeden-ſtreer, 
and heard watch called. I ſaid, who calls watch? 
I do, ſaid Mr. Pimlot, follow me: I followed him 
into Chancery-lane. I ſaw a woman upon the loiter- 
ing order, and, he ſaid, Watch, take charge of that 
woman, it was the priſoner ; ſhe was ſtanding at a 
ſmall diſtance ; but the words were ſcarce out of his 
mouth, before ſhe flew to him with her right hand, 
and gave him a puſh under his left breaſt, I ſeized 


her right hand, and ſaid, You ſtrike, Madam, you 4 
break the king's peace. I'll take you to the watch- . - © 


houſe; I took hold of her, ſhe ſaid, for God's ſake 
do not ſqueeze me ſo hard, I will go with you. The 
deceaſed turned round to the left, and ſaid, Here, 
watchman, take this, delivering to me this knife. 
(Producing a ſmall claſp pen-knife, the blade about 
two inches long, with a ſharp point, with ſome ap- 
pearance of blood upon it.) He proceeded to the 
watch-houſe, and I tollowed him cloſe with the wo- 
man, taking her by the left arm. When I came up 
to the watch-houſe, I ſaid to the Beadle, Sir, here is 
2 charge; that gentleman has charged this woman. 
then ſaw the blabe of the pen-knite was partly all 
over bloody, freſh blood. Sir, ſaid I, here is a 
knife, the beadle took it, and laid it on the mantle. _ 
piece. The deceaſed went acrofs the room, about 
four or five yards, and ſat down in the conſtable's 
chair, and pulled up his cloaths, and laid his belly 
all naked; there I ſaw a wound plain enough on his. 
left fide. He never ſaid a word as I heard, after he 
ſaid, here, watchman, take this, he flung his cloaths 


open, and leaned his head; his ſhirt had a very * ö 


deep boſom, that alſo was bloody; the blood was 
8 | - fuming 


. KIL RICHARDSON, fir Mards, 
fuming out of the wound as new beer out of a bot. 


tle ; the priſoner clapped her hands together, and 
ſaid, ** Oh, Mr, Wills ! it was I char did it, it 
was I that did it!“ and, I think ſhe ſaid, ſend for a 
ſurgeon, Then I immediately went for Mr, Minors, 
the ſurgeon 3 two of his people came, When they 
came he was dead; they came in leſs than a quarter 
of an hour; to the beſt of my knowledge, that was 
ſome minutes before two o'clock. Then the Pri. 
ſoner was ſent to Clerkenwell New- priſon; the con- 
ſtable, Mr. Robinſon, went with me. At the pri- 
ſon-gate, he got out of the coach, in order to have 
the door open. I ſaid to her as we were in the 
coach, Madam, was it before the watch was called, 
or after, that this raſh action was committed? She 
held up her hands, Oh after, ſaid ſne. "no, 
James Wilſon, the beadle of the Rolls Liberty, 
being defired to relate what he knew of the affair, 
from where the watchman told him he had got the 
charge, ſaid, I was in the watch-houſe alone, the 
door was half open when he ſpoke; I threw the 
door open immediately; there I ſaw the deceaſed 
and the watchman with the priſoner under his arm; 
he ſaid, that gentleman charges this woman; upon 
this the deceaſed went acroſs the room, ſeemingly, 
as if nothing ailed him; I took the woman by the 
arm, and ſet her down on a bench on the other fide, 
Said the watchman, the gentleman gave me this 
knife, I clapped it down on the mantle-piece : I 
turned round with a deſign to aſk the gentleman, 
what the woman had done; there, to my great ſur- 
priſe, I ſaw he had opened his breaſt; I ſaw the 
wound. Lord have mercy, ſaid I, what have you 
done? Get a ſurgeon : Oh, ſaid ſhe, get a ſurgeon, 
Mr. Wilſon, I did it, He had a deep boſom to 
bis ſhirt, deep enough to-ſhew the wound; it was 
| 1 8 , | 1 bleeding. 
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bleeding. I did not examine the ſhirt, but I ſaw a + 


® ” | 
- = 


hole in his coat. | 
Being aſked what ſort of a wound it was ? He an- 


5 


ſwered, it was a wound juſt as if a pig had been 


ſtuck. It appeared in a different ſhape, when the 
blood was coming out, than what it did after he' 
was dead. It appeared as if it had been done by a 
knife. When I ſaid ſend for a ſurgeon, ſhe ſaid, 
Mr. Wilſon, it was I that have done it; get a ſur- 
geon, and ſave my dear Pimlot. She ſpoke of it 
ſeveral times, and ſeemed to be in a very bad taking, 
-———She ſaid, I do not want to ſcreen myſelf ; get a 
ſurgeon to ſave my dear Pimlot. © ENS 
Being aſked how long he thought he might live 


after he came into the watch-houſe ? He believe 


there might be breath in him about ſeven minutes 
after he ſat down in the chair; he died like a young 
child going to ſleep, not an eye.nor a hand, or any 
thing ſtirred; he never ſtirred hand or foot; he died 
without any ſtirring ; he never ſpoke in the watch- 
houſe. His dying thus made it very hard to know 
when he died. He further ſaid, that he obſerved . 
the knife was bloody: the priſoner deſired him to 
give her leave to kiſs him; ſhe went acroſs the room, 
and kiſſed him, and ſaid, my dear Pimlot, I ſhalt 
never ſee you more. od 

John Robinſon, the conſtable of the night at that. 
time, depoſed, He was out when the deceaſed 
came in; the two young ſurgeons were there when 


I came in, which was about a quarter of an hour 


after two o'clock z; the deceaſed was dead at that 
time. The ſurgeons probed the wound, and mea- 
ſured the probe to the bladCof the knife, and ſaid, 
it juſt anſwered to it. He ſaw the wound, they took 
the pen-knife to match to the hole, and it did match. 
He ſaid to the priſoner, did you do it; ſhe ſaid the + 

NuMsB, XXX. E e . did, 
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did, twice over. She faid it ſeveral times. They 
got a coach and went with her to New-priſon ; he 
aſked her to tell her name, ſhe refuſed to tell it : 


and, when he was got out at the priſon-door, ſhe 


ſeemed to be in a great deal of trouble; ſhe wrung 
her hands, but faid nothing. | 

Iſaac Minors, a ſurgeon, living in Chancery-lane, 
faid, he was cafled out between one and two that 


morning ; but being ill, could not go, and ſent his 


pupil and apprentice ; they returned ſoon after, and 
faid, the gentleman was dead. The next evening he 
was ſent for to open the body. He found a wound 
in the interior ventyicle of the heart, which he appre- 
hended to be the immediate cauſe of his death. He 
could not poſſiþly form any judgment what kind of in- 
ſtrument it was done with: he traced the wound from 
the integument into the heart. It was between the fifth 
and fixth rib, on the left fide; it had the appearance of 
a ſmall wound (a wound will contract after given) it 


was larger internally than externally; it had the ap- 


pearance as if given by a knife, or ſharp inſtrument; 
it had not gone to the oppoſite ſide, it had only juſt 
penetrated the interior ventricle of the heart. 
Being aſked, how deep it. was from the outward 
art of the body? He anſwered, it was three or four 
inches: if the heart was beating to that fide the 
bady at the time the blow was given, the knife need 
not have ſearched ſo far as three or four inches to 


get at the heart. He believed that wound to be the 


- cauſe of his death. | 

The priſoner ſaid nothing in her defence, and was 
found guilty, Death. (This being Friday) to be 
executed on the Monday following, and her body 
to be diſſected and anotomized. But was not exe- 
cuted till the twenty- firſt of December, on account 


of the ſheriffs attending the election at Brentford. 
x LAURENCE 
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LAURENCE BALFE, andEDWARD MAC QUIRK, 
for the Murder of GroRGe CLark., © | 


R. JONES, the firſt evidence examined, de- 
poſes nothing material till his ſeeing Balfe ar 
the Shakeſpeare Tavern, Covent-garden; when he 
gives the following relation; Mr. Allen told me, 
that one of the people concerned in the riot at Brent- 
ford that day had told him, that he would meet him 
at the Shakeſpeare, at ten o'clock, or thereabouts. 
Mr. Allen was obliged at that time to go to the 
houſe of commons, and he deſired me to go and 
ſtay there. I and Mr. Hannam accordingly went 


there. 


After ſtaying ſome time, I began to ſuppoſe that 


the man had deceived Mr. Allen, and would not 
come. I was juſt going away, when a perſon ſent 
up to know whether a gentleman was up ſtairs that 
had appointed to meet him. I defired him to come 
up. Balfe came into the room, and I knew him 
immediately to be one of thoſe people that I ſaw 
from the huſtings at Brentford that day : then Mr. 
Hannam was gone. When he came into the room, 
he told me he was not the man that appointed to 
meet Mr, Allen there, but he was his friend, and he 
would come. | 

I told him that the perſon (meaning Mr. Allen) 
would be there ſoon, but it was no matter, we were 
friends, and he might relate what he had to ſay. 
Quirk ſoon after coming I addreſſed myſelf chiefly 
to him, and aſked if he intended going to Brentford 
next day. He ſaid, he could not tell that, he was 
afraid there was ſuch work done that day, that he 
believed it would be better for him to go to Dover 
in his way to Calais next morning. I had very lit- 


tle more converſation with him with regard to that, 
E e 2 mentioning 
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mentioning only ſome particular parts of the riot, a; 
I was a ſpeRator. Balfe mentioned to me that he was 
hired by Broughton, and that he was to have a guinea 
for going down, whither it was for one day or two. 
He ſaid, that tho' he was there, he had not ſtruck 


any perſon, but it was ſuch bad work, that he would 


not go down the next day if he was wanted, He 
told me he had no dinner, as he was called down to 
clear the huſtings, to make way for Sir William 
Beauchamp's friends. 'I told him then, that he 
might go and eat ſome beef-ſteaks below ſtairs if he 


choſe it. 


I] ſtayed till Mr. Allen came, and then I went 


away. I gave information to Mr. Horne and others 


of this tranſaction, who thought it proper to ſecure 


theſe people. I returned with theſe gentlemen, and 
we took them to Sir John Fielding'ss We mention- 
ed the affair to him; he defired we would take a 
- conſtable, and ſecure them till the next day, When 


Mac Quirk found that I was not his friend, he de- 


nied great part of what he had before confeſſed. 
He did not deny his being there, but denied his 
either ſtriking or beating any perſon, Mr, Jones 
being aſked who he was, ſaid he was a magiſtrate, 
refided in, and was the poſſeſſor of Fanmouth-caftle, 
in Glamorganſhire; and had an eſtate of about 3ooel, 

- a-year in Wales. FR 
"Miles Barton Allen, Eſq; was the next evidence, 
and the teſtimony he gave was in ſubſtance as fol- 
lows : betwcen two and three o'clock, I obſerved a 
very large party; (I don't know whether it is ap- 
plicable to this point, I ſaw a parcel of butchers :) 
they went round the huſtings, and then went oppo- 
fite the door of the huſtings, and there they rang 
their marrow-bones and cleavers; ſome time after 
this, (the butchers were between one and two and 
| twenty 
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twenty J believe) it was paſt two o'clock, when 8 


party got out of a little houſe upon a rifing ground, 


oppoſite the corner of the huſtings where I ſtood, 


Quirk I ſaw in the firſt attack. He was not in the 
arty that came to the corner where I was on the 
3 I ſaw him among the firſt party. I ſaw 


him afterwards among the people that attacked that 


part of the huſtings where I was. I don't know but 
that I might rap out an oath or two, d-—n you - 
what do you do here? And they gave me ſome of 


their favours likewiſe. I received ſeveral blows, 


I enquired for Sir William Beauchamp, he was 
my man; there was a gentleman ſtood near where 
Sir William was. I went to Sir William, 1 will not 

retend to aſcertain the particular words that I might 
cx expreſſed at that time to him, but it was to 
this purpoſe ; whether he meant to be returned for 
the county of Middleſex by a mob in that manner ? 
Sir William declared upon his honour, that they 
were not his mob They had Proctor and Liberty 
in their hats, I believe, at the ſame time. I went 
up to Mr. Sheriff Shakeſpeare, and remonſtrated 
with him. What words might have dropped, I 
cannot pretend to recollect: I believe Mr. Shake- 


ſpear was of opinion with me, that it was a very odd 


affair, I returned to Sir William Beauchamp, on 
ſeeing a regular mob draw up on the lower fide of 
the huſtings. I have ſeen men very often drawn 
up, but I think they were as regularly drawn up as 
ever | ſaw. They were headed by one man; they 
had clubs ready, Their mark was the fide of the 

huſtings. 
When I ſpoke to Sir William Beauchamp, it was 
before they came up to the huſtings. There was a 
houſe below the huſtings, and they turned up by 
that houſe ; be had denied before, that they _ 
: nig 
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his mob, I defired to know again whether they were 


his mob or not. He declared to me upon his ho. 
nour, that they were not. Upon that, while I was 
ſpeaking to him, they came on and attacked the 
Huſtings in that part, and knocked down indiſcrimi- 
nately friend or foe, There were a number of mobs, 
one attacked one place, and another at another, 
The priſoner, Mac . was in this mob that 
attacked the lower fide of the huſtings, where I was, 
I ſay nothing againſt Balfe. I am ſorry to ſay it, 
and | am aſhamed to ſay it: I aſked him who gave 


him orders; his anſwer was, Sir William Beau. ' 


champ. And he ſaid, your honour for ever, and 
God bleſs your honour ; and a great deal of that, 
He ſaid, his honour Sir William gave him orders; 
upon which I looked at Sir William, and then re- 
peated the queſtion to the man. The man made 
the ſame anſwer, ; 

As to the particular words that paſt between me 
and Sir William, they were, it is very true, the man 
impeaches me; upon my honour 1 am innocent; 
what can I ſay more? Then, in the middle of the 
buſtings, there were ſome words that paſt upon this 
account, It might be a minute, or a minute and a 
half, before I obſerved the ſame mob, as they came 


round the upper fide, They had cleared the lower 


fide in a very ſhort time. They ſhifted to the up- 
per fide, and we were all in confuſion, you may na- 
turally ſuppoſe: I ſaw them not only knocking 
down, but beating the people unmercifully upon 
the ground. | 

I ſpoke to Sir William Beauchamp again, and 
ſaid, for God's ſake, if they are not your mob, try 
if you can have any influence to prevent murder. 
Sir William's reply was, What can 1 do, they are 
not mine, (repeating upon his honour, as he had be- 


tore declared.) Upon ſeeing ſuch barbarity, I made 
ule 
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uſe of ſuch an expreffion to Sir William, that I be- 
lieve was not ſo Proper to do, and 1] umped over the 


huſtings, and ſeized the priſoner Quirk, and I be- 
lieve I made uſe of this expreſſion : God dn you, 


| Go ſomething like it) do you mean to murder theſe 


ellows ? The priſoner, I will ſay that for him, left 
off; but the other fellows that were with him had a 
mind to ſerve me much in the ſame manner. What 


1might have ſuffered, whether I might have loſt my 


life or not, I owe it to the priſoner Quirk, who held 
his club over my head, and cried be quiet, be quiet ; 


what are you about? this is a friend of Sir William's. 


It was very fortunate for me that he made that miſ- 
take; and I believe your lordſhips may be aſſured 
{ did not attempt to undeceive him. I defired him 
to walk along with me and another of the men who 


appeared to be the ringleaders. 


I examined him very particularly in regard to the 
orders he had received upon the attack at the riot; 


his anſwer to tne was this: that he had received or- 


ders from Lord Halifax's man, Mr. Tetam. 
I aſked him how Mr. Tetam came to give him 


that a waterman,' or ſomething of that fort, came 
into the houſe where they were when the mob were 
at Brentford, and told them, there was an end of 
your Proctor; there is four to one or five to one of 
Glynn's men gone to poll for him. Upon which he 
ſaid Mr. Tetam, and I think Mr. Broughton (I will 
not ſwear poſitively to Mr. Broughton) Mr. Tetam, 
he diſtinguiſhed to me, my Lord Halifax's man, 
gave them the wink to go and play about them. 
That was his expreſſion, which he ſaid he did very 
effectually. He remonſtrated to me on what he was 


to have for the payment for this. (He ſuppoſed all 


the time I was a friend of Sir William's.) 
| | Mr. 


theſe orders for the attack ? His anſwer was, Ithink, : 
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Mr. Beale. I was at Brentford ; I received many 
blows on my bead; then I ran into the yard belong. 
ing to the Three Pigeons. I had not been there 
above a minute or two, befor Mr. George Clarke 
came to me all in a gore of blood. It iflued from 
the right fide of his heard, and ran down his cloaths, 
From thence went to the Rev, Mr. Horne's. 1 ſaw 
him on the Monday evening. He was then very 
bad in bed. I thought he was not fit to be taſked 
to. When I was coming away, he put his hand 
out of bed, and ſaid, Mr. Beale, will you ſhake _ 
hands with me? I ſaid I would; I did and parted, 
and never ſaw him after, 

Clarke, a witneſs, produced for the priſoners in 
the above affair, ſwore very freely at firſt; but in 
his croſs- examination, it appeared that he was hired 
by Broughton, a yeoman of the guards, previous to 
the day of election, along with ten others, who moſt- 
ly appeared to be chairmen, and ſervants out of 

lace. Their hire, he depoſed, was a guinea cach, 
and the purpoſes of their being ſent, was to keep 
the peace, and affiſt Sir William Beauchamp Proc- 
tor's friends, Both guilty, Death. | 

The next day an order was received by the ſhe. 
riffs to poſtpone the execution for ſeven days. A 
few days after came another to reprieve the crimi- 
nals during the king's pleaſure, Not long after, 
the wardens and examiners of the ſurgeons company 
held a conſultation on the evidence given by Mr, 
Foot, the ſurgeon who opened the deceaſed's head, 
and pronounced that the deceaſed died of blows and 
bruiſes, - And they declared that Mr, Clark did not 
die of blows, wounds and bruiſes. The conſequence 
of which was, that on the 1oth of March, 1769, 
the priſoners were pardoned by a royal warrant, 
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